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Append 

ill — -Imperial Legislative. Coiricil 

1 The -strength of the Imperial Legislative Council shall be 150 

2 Four fifths of the members shall be elected 

3 The franchise for the Imperial Legislative Couficil should bo widened 
419 far as possible on thp lints of the electorates for Mubhmmadans for the Provm- 
fcial Legislative Councils, and the elected members of the Provincial Legislative 
Councils should also form an electorate for the return of members to the Imperial 
Legislative Council 

4 One third of the Indian elected members should be Muhammadans 

elected by separate Muhammadan electorates In th§ several Provinces in the 
proportion as nearly as may be in which they are represented in the Provincial 
Legislative Councils by separate Muhammadan electorates • 

Vtde provisos to section I clause 4 t 

, 5 The President of the Council shall be elected by the Council itself 

6 The right of asking supplementary questions shall not be restricted to 
■the member putting the original question but should be allowed to be exercised )y 
4i ny other member 

7 A special meeting of the Council may be summoned on a requistion by 
mgt less than one eighth of the member* 

8 A Bill other than a Money Bill may be introduced m Council in accord 

ance with rules mado in that behalf by the Council itself and the confant of the 
Executive Government should not be required therefor , 

9 All Bills passed by the Council 6hall have to receive the assent of the 
CJovemer General before they become law 

10 All financial proposals relating to sources of income and items of expen 
diture shall be embodied in Bills Every such Bill and the Budget as a whole shall 
ha «uhua.vLted fax the vote of the I<iftpe'e\&l Le^vletwe GvumaI 

11 The term of office of members shall be five years 

12 The matters mentioned herein below shall be exclusively under the 
•control of the Imperial Legislative Council 

(a ) Matters m regard to which uniform legislation for tbo whole of India 
is desirable 

( b ) Provincial legislation in so far as it may affect inter provincial fiscal 
relations. 

(c) Questions affecting purely Imperial Revenue excepting tributes from 
Indian States 

(d) Questions affecting purely Imperial expenditure except that no 
resolution of the Imperial Legislative Council shall be binding on the Governor 
General in Council m respect of military charges for the defence of the country 

(e) The right of revising Indian tariffs, and customs duties of imposing 
altering or removing any tax or co*s modifying the existing system of currency 
-and banking and granting any aids or bounties to any or all deserving and nascent 
Industries of the country 

(/) Resolutions on all matters relating to the administration of the cOun 
try ns a whole 

13 A Resolution passed bv the Legislative Council sho ild bo binding on the 
Executive Government unless vetoed by the Governor General in Council pro 
vided however that if the resolution is again passed by the Council after an interval 
of not less than one year it must be gi\en effe t to 

14 A motion for adjournment may be brought forward for the discussion of 
a definite matter of urgent public importance if supported by not less than one 
eighth of the members present 

15 When the Crown chno es fa exe cise its, power of veto in regard to i 

Bill passed by a Provincial I e a i lafave Council by the Imperial Legislative 

Council it should be exerci edwitn twelvemo) trom the date on which it is 
passed and the Bill shall cease to hav» effec as from the date on which the fac f 
of each veto is made known to th Legislative Council concerned 



16 The Imperial Legislative Council shall have no power to interfere with 
the Government of India s direction of the military affairs .and the foreign and 
political relations of India including the declaration of war the making o f peace 
and the entering into troaties ^ 

IV The Government of India. 

1 The Governor General of India will be the head of the Government of 

India 

2 He will have an Executive Council half of whom shall be Indians 

3 The Indian members should be elected by the elected members of the 
Imperial Legislative Council 

4 Members of the Indian Civil Service shall not ordinarily bo appointed 
t > the Executive Council of the Governor General 

5 The power of makidg atl appointments in the Imperial Civil Services 
shall vest in the Government of India as constituted under this scheme due 
regard being paid to existing interests ‘subject to any laws that may be made by 
the Imperial Legislative Council 

6 The Government of India shall not ordinarily interfere in the local affairs 
of a Province and powers not specifically given to a Provincial Government shall 
be doomed to be vested m the former The authority of the Government of Ind a 
will ordinarily be limited to general supervision and superintendence over the 
Provincial Governments 

X In legislative and administrative matters the Government of India as 
constituted under this scheme shall as far as possible be independent of the 
Secretary of State 

8 A sytem of indepedent audit of the accounts of tho Government of India 
al ould be instituted ^ * 

V —The Secretary of State ln Council 

1 The Council of the Secretary of State for India should bo abolished 

2 Tho salary of the Secrotary of State should be placed on the British 
Estimates 

3 Tho Secretary of State should as far as possible occupy the same position 
m relation to the Government of India as the Secretary of State tor the Colonies 
docs m relation to the Government of the Self-Governing Dominions 

4 The Secretary of State for India should be assisted by two permanent 
Under Secretaries one of whom should always be an Indian 

VI —INDIA AND THE EMPIRE 

1 In any Council or other body which may be constituted or convened for 
settlement or control of Imperial affairs India shall be adequately represented in 

ike manner with the Dominions and with equal rights 

2 Indians should be placed on a footing of equality in respect of status and 
rights of citirenship with other subjects of His Majesty tho King throughout the 
Empire 

VII —Military and other Matters 

1 The military and naval services' of His Majesty both in their commis 
sloned and Con commission* d ranks should be thrown open to Indians and adequate 
provision should be made for their selection training and instruction in India 

° Indians should bo allowed to enlist as volunteers 

3 Executive Officers in India shall have no jud cal powers cntrustel td 
them and the judiciary in every Province shall be placed under the highest Court 
of tho Province 
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T^HE present pamphlet Is issued under th^a authority of the Indian Home Rule 
* League Poona It is an attemptjto jfiit together some of the main arguments in 
what may be called in forensio language *the Cbse for Self GoTemment or Horae 
Rule in India 

Copious literature is being issued for the last two or three years on the sub 
jeot But of literature of this sort there can never perhaps be too much. The 
whole country is waiting for political education Even ‘enlightened statesmen in 
England apparently require an amount of enlightenment on this particular topio. 

The welcome visit of the State Secretary for India has naturally given one 

paper Mr Montagu while in India will probably make it a point to oolleot 
preserve and digest everything that is intended to be read by him with reference to 
the object of his visit May we not hope that he will be able to bring a fresh and 
an unbiased mind to bear upon whatever he reads in this connection ? 

Tne present p&mp'n'iet "nab to ’oe produced practicaWy under an inexorable 
time limit of ten weeks Being myself hustled I could not help hustling my readers 
over this panoramic subject 

I should like to express my thanks to my assistants Messrs V M Bhat, B A , 
J S Karandikar B A LL B and D V Gokhale B A. LL B and particularly to 
Mr Bhat for carefully seeing the pamphlet through the press 


\ 


Home Role League office, 

Poona, 20th December 1917 


N. C. KELKUR BA.IX8 
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INDIAN HOME RULE 

Chapter I 

The Ancient Civilisation of India , 

T HE Resolution passed by the Indian National Congress at Lucknow m 
December 1916, on the subject of Self government for India, runs thus — • 

(a) That having regard to the fact that* the great communities of India 
are the inheritors of ancient civilisation and have shown great capacity 
for government and administration, and to the progress of education and public 
Bpint made by them during a century of British rule , and further having regard 
to the fact that the present system of government does not satisfy the legitimate 
a aspirations of the people and basbecome unsuited to the existing conditions 
and requirements , this Congress is of opinion that time has come when His 
Majesty sls/uld be pleased to issue a proclamation announcing that it is the aun 
and intention of British policy to confer self government on India at an early 
date 

(A) That this Congress demands that a definite step should be taken towards 
self government by granting the reforms contained in the scheme prepared by 
the All-India Congress Committee, in concert with the Reform Committee 
appointed by the All India Moslem League 

(c) That m the reconstruction of the Empire, India shall be lifted from 
the position of a dependency to that of an equal partner m the Empire with the 
self governing dominions 

2 This resolution puts the demand of the Indian Nation for self government 
in a nutshell An analysis of the resolution shows that it contains the following 
propositions — 

(1) Thatlndians have deserved self government 

(2) That their present position is a negation of self government 

(3) That a declaration of a policy of self government should be made at 
once 

(4) That, as an earnest of carrying out that policy, a first instalment of a 
minimum of political reforms should be granted as embodied in the 
scheme 

3 It is a matter for satisfaction that one at least of these demands has 
been already granted, in that, in an extra ordinary issue of the Gazette of India at 
Simla on 2Qth August last, the following announcement was declared to have 
been made by the Secretary of State for India in the House of Commons ■ — 

" The policy of His Majesty s Government, with which the Government of 
India are in complete accord, is that of increasing the association of Indian^ in 
overy branch of administration and the gradual development of self governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible government 
in India, aa an integral part of the British Empire They have decided that sub- 
stantial steps in this direction should bo taken as soon as possible, and that it is of 
the highest importance, as a preliminary to considering what these steps should be, 
that there should bo a free and informal exchange of opinion between those in 
authority at Home and in Indi3 His Majesty's Government have accordingly 
decided, with Ills Majesty s approval, that I should accept the Viceroy’s invitation 
to proceed to India to discuss these matters with the Viceroy and the Government 
of India, to consider with the Viceroy the views of Local Governments and to 
receive the suggestions of representative bodies and others I would add that 
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progress in tills policy can only be achieved by successive stages The British 
Government and the Government of India, on whom the responsibility lies for the 
welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples, must be judges of the tune and 
measure of each advance, and they must be guided by the co operation received 
from those upon whom new opportunities of service will thus be conferred, and by 
the extent to which it is found that confidence can be reposed xn their sense of re- 
sponsibility Ample opportunity will be afforded for the public discussion of the 
proposals, which will be submitted in due course to Parliament ’ 

But it yet remama to be seen whether, and how far, the Secretary of State 
for India accepts the other positions and grants the demands m the above analysis 
It‘is, therefore, proposed in the following pages to examine them with a view to see 
how far they are both valid and solid 

5 If there is one thing mo^e than another, which has passed unchallenged 
by the most unfriendly critic of India, it is the claim that India inherits a great 
and ancient civilisation In an introductory lecture addressed to the candidates 
for the Indian Civil Service in 1882, Professor Max Muller passed the following 
panegyric upon India “ If I were, ’ he said, “ to look over tbe whole world to find 
out the country most richly endowed with all the wealth, power, and beauty that 
Nature can bestow— in some parts a very Paradise on earth,— I should point to 
India If I were asked under what sky, the human mind has most fully developed 
some of its choicest gifts, has most deeply pondered on the greatest 'p-oblems of life, 
and has found solutions of some of them which will deserve the attention even of 
those who have studied Plato and Kant, I should point to India And if I were to 
ask myself from what literature we, here in Europe, we who have been nurtured 
almost exclusively on the thoughts of Greeks and Romans, and of one Semitic race 
the Jewish, may draw that corrective which is most wanted in order to make out 
inner life more perfect, more comprehensive, more universal, in fact more truly 
human— a life not for this life only, but a transfigured and eternal life— again I 
should point to India *’ 

"Whatever sphere of the human mmd you select for your special study, 
whether it bo language, or religion, or mythology, or philosophy , whether it be laws 
or customs, primitive art or primitive science everywhere you have to go to India, 
whether you like it or not because some of the most valuable and most instructive 
materials in the history of man are treasured up in India and in India only ’ 

(j It may perhaps be contended that Prof Max Muller was only an absentee 
admirer of India, being morbidly enslaved by the grace and the charm of Indian 
Literature and Philosophy, and that Literature and Philosophy is not after all the 
whole of a nation s civilisation We shall therefore give bolow a brief review 
of the position and the achievements of the Indian people, including the Aryan 
as well as tbe non kryan races who have permanently sottled in India and made 
this country their home, in respect of civilisation, l e everything that goes to mako 
up civilisation, and by which any claim to civilisation may be tested 

7 And first with regard to the Hindus The antiquity of Hindu civihsa 
tion is so remote that it may be described as immemorial or without beginning 
as it wore Wo need not, however, dwell here on the old Vedic or Pauramc civili- 
sation Even the records of the purely historical period take us far back to a 
time when, as Macaulay has facetiously put it, the people of England were still 
wearing raw skins on their painted bodies and wildly roaming in the forest. 
Even rejecting innumerable facts of the highest scientific value regarding India, 
simply becauso they wero not amenable to chronology, Mr Vincent Smith has 
been able to fir the time of the beginning of the historical period in India as early 
as the ith century B C And even at this period he finds evidence not only 
of the political unity of India as a nation, but a nation, again, marked by the deve- 
lopment of roantmo commerce and thodifussion of the knowledge of the art of 
writing The earliest / istoncal records show that tho country between the Hi- 
malayas and tho > armada was settled and was divided into a multitude of 
Independent states, some monarchies and some tribal republics In the 6th century 
B. C Kosala was the premier political state and It had also the proud distinction 
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The Ancient Civilisation of India 

-of possessing one of the greatest religious teachers of the world, Gautama Buddha 
It may be further noted that many or most of these States were often brought 
under, or formed parts of, a Hindu Empire without losing their autonomous 
character 

8 Among the great xnonarchs of the early period may be mentioned Bimbisara 
andAjatshastru, both contemporaries of Darius, Udaya, the founder of the famous 
city of Patliputia, Mahapadma Nanda, the owner of fabulous wealth, Chandra- 
gupta Mayura, the famous revolutionist and disciple of the Bramhan politician 
Chanahya , Bmdusara, the friend of the Greek Satrap Antiochas , Asoka the con- 
queror of the Indian world and the royal propagandist of t^e Phamma — ‘the law of 
piety*, or the glorious ethical and moral teachings of Budhism, Hall, the patron of 
the Prakrit literature, Yajna *>hri, who probably had a navy of his own and who is 
famous for his silver coins Chandragupta I, who founded a new era , Samudra 
Gupta who has earned the name of the Indian Napfileon by reason of his conquests 
from the Ganges in the north to the Malabar and Conjeevarum in the South and who 
received embassies from Ceylon , Chandragupta II, who waged wars on the Indus 
in the west and Bengal m the east, who conquered Kathiawad and advanced to the 
Arabian sea, and whose court was famous for its learned m**n , Skandagupta who 
obtained a great victory over the white Huns and dehevered the country from bar- 
barian tyranny, Pratapgupta, famous for his currency reforms Siladitya who advo- 
cated sanitary reforms to the length of providing pure filtered water even for horses 
and elephants Prabhaker Waidhan who waged wars upon the Huns , and Harsha, 
who bad tbe ambition of bringing * all India under one umbrella ”, who put 65,000 
war elephants and 100 000 cavalry in tbe field who was at tbe same time famous 
for his learning and devotion and was fortunate enough to be the subject of 
Hiuen Tsang’s sincere panegyrics 

9 So also among the comparatively modern Hindu kings we may mention 
Anangpala who conquered Delhi, Pnthwi Raj Chawan who supplied endless themes 
to inspiring bards as a chivalrous lover and a doughty champion, Kalcchun, 
whose sovereignty was recognised in distantTirhut , and the Great Bhoja of Malva 
who is said to have been a model Hindu King, and cultivated the arts of war and 
peace with equal assiduity There were, again, equally famous kings in the 
Sen and Pal dynasties in northern and eastern Indi3. And among the kings in the 
Deccan we may mention Pulkeshi of the Karnatic who received an embassy from 
Persia, and Vikramaditya of Kalyani who founded a new era Mr Vincent Smith 
has also given an account of the Pandya, Cheia, Kerala and SaViyaputra king- 
doms in Southern India It is not necessary to give details about these but it 
may be mentioned in passing that one of the Pandya kings is said to have sent 
an embassy to Vugustus Caesar , King Paraniaka of the Chola dynasty carried 
his victorious arms into Ceylon , Raj raja of the same dynasty not only completed 
the conquest of that island but ruled a realm which included nearly the whole of 
the Madras Presidency and a large part of Mysore and also some such ocean 
islands as Lakhdivs and Maldivs The magnificent temple of Tanjore which ho 
built still bears on its walls tbe accounts and illustrations of his exploits Raj- 
endu Chola Dev extended his sovengnty to Orissa and Bengal and sent a nava 1 
expedition to the Indo-Chinese peninsula knd lastly wo may mention the 
kingdoms m the Deccan proper, an account of whom is to be found in Dr 
Bhandarkar s History of the Deccan or the later Empire of Vijayanagar an account 
of which is given in Mr Sewell’s Forgotten Empire. Mr Sewellsays that the Empire 
.was “far larger than Austria’ and Vijayanagar its capital, is declared by Europeans 
who visited it in ’ho sixteenth and seventeenth century to havo been ‘ a city with 
which for richness and magnificence no kniwn western capital could compare 

1C Coming to still more modern times we may mention at least three races 
which produced great kings and warriors and royal statesmen wo mean the 
Rajputs, the Marathas and the Sikhs 

11 The UajapuU wero a royal taco whose chivalry, valour, and faithfulness 
have been eternal themes of Indian bards. They proudly traced their orign to 
Divinity it«clf, and a3 Colonel Todd says in his Itajastan, **If we compare tho 
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antiquity and illustrious descent of the dynasties which have ruled, and some which 
continue to rule, the small sovereignties of Rajastan, with many of celebrity in 
Europe, superiority will often ^ttach to the Rajput Prom the most remote periods 
we can trace nothing ignoble nor any vestige of vassal origin Reduced m 
power, circumscribed m territory, compelled to yield much of their splendour 
and many of the dignities of birth, they have not aSandoned an iota of the 
pride and high hearing arising from a knowledge of their illustrious and regal 
descent On this principle the various revolutions ^of the Rana s family never 
encroached and the mighty Jahangir himself, the Emperor of the Moguls, became, 
like Caesar, the commentator of the history of the tribe of Sesodia We have 
the evidence of Sir Thornes Roe, the ambassador of Elizabeth to Jehangir, as to 
— the* splendour of this race It appears throughout their annals and those of their 
neighbours The martial Rajpqts weie not strangers to armorial bearings which 
were not known in Europe tijl thf period of the crusades, and which were copied from 
the Saracens The Rajputs were proud to use these emblems of glory even 
before the war of Troy The Rajputs, though weakened by internal quarrels, 
were never completely subdued either by the Mahomedans or by the Marathas 
Their martial achievements, their proud bearing their generosity, their courtesy, 
and their hospitality have won the admiration even of the foreigners These Rajput 
virtues are yet extant mspite of all their revolutions and hai a survived ages of 
Mahomedan bigotry and power Endless would be the senes of Rajput princes 
who have earned an immortal fame by their noble lives and valorous deeds Of 
the ‘great Era tap the historian Col Todd has said “there is not a pass in the 
Alpine Aravali that is not sanctified by some deed of Pratap— some brilliant 
victory or ofteuer more glorious defeat Haldighat is the Thermopylae af Mewar , 
the field of Dewiar her Marathon * When he lay to death ho was asked what 
afflicted his soul that it would not depart in peace he replied, ' It lingered 
for some consolatory p’ edge that his country should not bo abandoned to the Turk * 
12 Of the modern Marathas the earliest were the Yadavs of Deogiri who 
ruled till the 13th century, and who have b-»en immortalised by their connection with 
the world famous Yellora caves Next we have the Vijayanagar kings whose 
glowing accounts have been written by tho Portuguese writers and the idoa of whose 
splendour may bo formed by a visit to the monumental rums still to be seen near 
Hampi The connection of the Maratha kings who ruled in still later times 
between the Narmada and the Kaveri with the Rajputs of the north is a point 
of dispute, but their achievements are beyond cavil Tho most illustrious among 
them all was Shivaji the Great who established a Maratha kingdom after a brave 
struggle with the Mahomedans, and whose descendants are still regarded as the 
pillars of the British government As observed by Mr Elphinstone in his classical 
work the History of India ‘ The celebrity of the Marathas was reserved for recent 
times when they were destined to act a greater part than all other Hindu nations 
and to make a nearer approach to universal sovereignty than any of those to whom 
modern writers have ascribed the enjoyment of the Empire of India " Of the 
Marathas, again, has Sir William Hunter, the historian of India, written that 
“ the British won India not from the Moguls but from the Hindus Before we 
appeared as conquerors tho Mogul Empire had broken up Our conclusive wars 
were noithor with the Delhi King nor with his revolted governors, but with the 
two* Hindu confederacies the Marathas and the Sikhs The last Maratha wars 
were fought as late as 1818 * 

13 Shabaji the father of Shivaji may be a soldier of fortune, but it was duo to 
his statesmanship that he checked the power of tho Moguls in tho D ccan through 
the agency of tho Bijapur and the Ahmednagar kingdoms alternately Ho proved 
practically a king maker and himself ruled o\cr the Mahomedan Kingdom of 
Ahmednagar though % pupo t king nominally reigned Though he left to his son 
tho actual wor* of 'laj mg tho foundation of tho Maratha empire still it was he 
who really did the spado work necessary for tho laying up of that foundation 
The titto of Raja which ho enjoyed was more than formal, though Shivaji after- 
wards improved upon it and becamo the * Maharaja Chhatrapati * As for Shivaji, 
though his name is well known to Europeans, many of them are ignor >nt of lus real 
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character; they know of him more as the bandit or the bandicoot of tho bills 
from tho malicious descriptions given by prejudiced historians We may therefore 
quote the following from Grant Duff who has written a monumental work on the 
History of the Harathas He says “ Shiwaji was certainly a most extraordinary 
person. And however justly many of his acts may be censured his claim to high 
rank in the page of histpry must be admitted To form an estimate of his character 
let us consider him assembling and conducting a band of half-naked Mavlis through 
the wild tracks unmindful of the obstruction from the elements turning the most 
inclement seasons to advantage, and inspiring the mind of such followers with 
undaunted enthusiasm Lot us also observe the singular plans of policy he com- 
menced and which we must admit to have been altogether novel and most nt for 
acquiring power at such a period Let us examine his internal regulations^ 
the great progress he made m arranging every department m the midst of almost 
perpetual warfare and hts successful stratageufs for escaping or extricating 
himself from difficulties And whether planmHg t We capture of a fort or the con 
questof a distant country , heading an attack' or conducting a retreat regulating 
the discipline to bo observed amongst a hundred horse or laying down arrarge 
raents for governing a country , we view his talents with admiration and his gonins 
with wonder For a popular leader his frugality was a remarkable feature of his 
character, and the richest plunder never made him deviate from tho rules he had 
iUitl down for its appropriation Let us contrast his craft pliancy and humility 
with his boldijess firmness and ambition his power of inspiring enthusiasm while be 
showed the Soolest attention to his own interests the dash of a partisan adventurer 
with the order and economy of a statesman and lastly the wisdom of his plans 
which raised tho despised Hindu to sovereignty and brought about their own 
accomplishment when the hand that had framed them was low in the dust As 
the late Mr Justice Ran ado observes m his /list / the \ (aratha Potter The 
history of Shiwaji s military exploits presents to our view only one side of the 
working of his master mind, and we are too apt to forget that he had other and 
stronger claims upon our attention as a civil ralor Like Napoleon I Shiwaji 
in his time was tho great organiser and builder of civil institutions which con 
duccd largely to tho success of the movement initiated by him and which nlono 
enabled the country to pass unscathed through the dangers wnich overwholi le 1 it 
and helped it to assert its claim to national independence after a 20 year stn ggle 
with the whole power of the Mogul empire Shivaji had the skill to combine a 
grateful revival of the classical traditions of the early Hindu kingdoms with a 
system of national government appropriate to the peculiar times in which he 
lived Though bis career was meteoric he was not an upstart He inherited 
traditions as much as bo left traditions to be inherited after him 

W Tho Sikhs were tho last of tho Hindus to be brought under the sway of 
tho British They fought bravely with the Mahomedans for about two centuries 
and tho most illustrious of them was Ranjitsing known as tbe Lion of the Punjab 
who wa* the Governor of Lahore in his twentieth year and who formed order 
European ofheers well disciplined corps of troops who for their valour and militant 
religious fervour could bo aptly comparod with Cromwell s Ironsides 

15 Tbe next point to be considered in connection w ith tho political civ ill 
nation of the Hindus is the extent of their kingdoms \ glimpse into the extent 
of tho territorial possessions of somo of the ancient Hindu kings will bo obtained 
m tho brief references made above to somp of the more important Hindu hirst 
, But a Lw instances mav again be as well given Thus Mr Vincent Smitusays 
of Ashoha as fol low s ■ — 

Tho extent of tho enormous empire governed by V'hoki can bo ascertinu I 
with ap; r< ilmito accuracy On tbo nnr h , »' it extended tj tho II ' tukui/ tnoun 
tains and included most of tho territory now under tho rule of tho Ai leer of \f»ani 
stan ns well ns the whole ora lar^c part of Ba uchi'-tan and all bind The 
«ccludi 1 valley * of Suwat and Ba,aur were probably an! tho valleys af Kn* 1 ' ur 
and Nejal 'un certainly, integral parts of the c" { r» 
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ages the structure of society was a simple one, and there were no class dis- 
tinctions, each person being regarded as the full equal of every other The patri- 
archal system was m existence with regard to the family government, but the Aryan 
father was not the master of the family, and, like th» Roman pater famihas, had no 
powers of life and death over his dependents Slavery as such, i e in such rigorous 
forms as it existed m some of the western countries, was not in force Megasthenes 
has borne testimony to the fact that * none of the Indians employed slaves ” The 
unit of the political community was the village panchayat, and the bond of common 
interest united the whole aggregation of families included therein The political 
sovereignty was territorial, and though it is customary among western writers to 
speak as if the old Hindu State was a theocracy, the assertion is mostly ill founded, 
for, the political ruler was never regarded as the head of the religioif, and the object 
of the State government was never spiritual salvation but only political and social 
well being No doubt positive law was yet to be as finely differentiated from religi- 
ous precepts as in the most modern times, but the king’was the supreme magistrate 
entrusted with the duty of enforcing the law, anti the status of political subjects was 
not dependent upon their religious duties though the rights of man were regarded 
as resting more in the group collectively to which he belonged than to himself as 
an individual It is true that the king is often spoken of as Divine in Hindu works 
on polity But it is a mistake to suppose therefrom, as some European writers have 
done, that he wielded full despotic powers or that he was utterly irresponsible 
to his subjects eyen in those ancient days for it must be remembered that the 
king had no legislative powers Law as based on custom was always promulgated 
by the learned of the land, or the heads of the different communities themselves , 
and the king had only to enforce the same In other words he was the Head 
Executive Officer of the kingdom and never a legislator or a law giver himself 
Similarly even in matters of administration and revenue, the king s power was 
very muc{j limited by village communities, different castes and trade communities 
in the kingdom, every one of which always insisted on the enforcement of their 
customary rights 

18 Nor was monarchy the only form of government known to the Hindus for, 
there is abundant testimony borne by such scholars as Prof Rhys David® Mr Vincent 
Smith Dr Sir Bhandarhar McCnndle and others to the fact that oligarchies, and 
even republics, tribal if not statal, existed in India from times immemorial and we 
quote some extracts from their works here to prove the same 

The administrative and judicial business of the clan (Sakiyas) was carried out 
in puhlic assembly at which young and old were alike present, in their common mote 
Hall (Santbagara) at Kapilvastu It was at such a Parliament or Palaier that king 
Pasenodi’s proposition was discussed A single chief was elected as office holder 
presiding over the sessions, and if no sessions were sitting, over the state He bore 
the title of Raja which must have meant something like the Roman consul or the 
Greek archon ” 

“The earliest Buddhist records reveal the survival, side by side with moro or 
less powerful monarchies, of republics with either complete or modified independ- 
ence The Buddhist records, amply confirmed m these respects by the somewhat 
later Jam ones, leave no doubt upon the point 

— ( Buidhist India, Prof Rhys Davids ) 

The Punjab, Eastern Rajputana and Malwa for the most part were m posses- 
sion of tribes or clans living under republican institutions * 

Dr Hoernule, m the address on Jainism that he delivered m 1893 as President 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, stated that Mabavira, the founder of Jainism, was 
born in a state which was an oligan hie republic which is a half way house between 
monarchy and a pure democracy * Vaisali was an oligarchic republic its govern 
ment was vested in a senate, composed of the heads of the resident Kshatriya 
clans 

‘Some of them (the state* 5 ) were governed by Princes while others were 
oligarchies or Republics In the Mahabbarata the Vnshms, for instance, framed an 
Oligarchy ruled by many chiefs of whom Krishna was one In fact almost all the 
Indian nations of these times pos«es ed popular in titutions of some type or other ' 
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* [a (ha lianSasor Inscription of Kumar Gupta and Bandhuvarnian (sixth 
century A. D ) the Malawi are referred to as living und<r a republican form of 
yoiernmtn' 

* The Ambashthas (Sambastai) dwelt m citie-v in which the democratic form of 
•j lemncn’ prevailed Curtius mentions a tribe called Sabarcae, 'a powerful Indian 
tube where the form of government was democratic* When the Malhu tendered 
their submission to Alexander they told him that they were attached more than 
any others to freedom and autonomy, and that they had preserved their freedom 
intact from the time Dionysos came to India until Alexander s invasion ” 

“The most striking instance of an oligarchy was that of the Lichhavis who s « 
chiefs were al^ called Rj*as * 

* — - (Public Administration in Ancient In ha, P Bannerjoe) 

The Indian Aryans hatl like their European brethren the rudiments of free 
political institutions An«f actfially the existence of aristocratic republics is allud- 
ed to in Buddhist Pali books. * 

19 Nor was the Hindu political system, above ‘■fa ted, wanting in good fruit- 
ful results Not only was then no anarchy but on the contrarj peace and con- 
tentment prevailed, so that little was heard of crime social strife or revolution, and 
probably there was no causo for breach of national peace except the politjcal 
ambition of kings who aspired to paramount power The particulars, as collected 
aud narrated bj the earliest Chinese traveller in India permit of tip doubt that tho 
dominions of Chandragupta Vikramaditya wero well governed tho authorities In- 
terfering as little as possible with tho subject, and leaving him free to prosper in bis 
own wa> Prcbably India was never gov ornod better, aftor tho oriental manner, 
than It was during tho reign of Vikramaditya. Tho government did not attempt 
to do too much , but let tho pcoplo alone, and therefore popular liberty and tho 
liberty of Individual conscience was aa-ured * 


Iliucn T«anfc, iiko bis predecessor Fo-hicn, more than (wo centuries earlier, 
was favourabtj impressed by tho character of tho civil administration, which ho 
consider-. J to be founded on benign principles. Tho principal sourco of rovonuo was 
tho rent of tho crown lands, amounting to one-sixth of the produce Taxes wero 
light. 


20 As regards tho machinery of executivegovernaiont, the theory of responsible 
ministrj was developed early onough, and the oarlr Hindu law givers adviced the 
king not only to appoint ministers but act according to their advice In tho 
irulrant v we find t practice J differentiation of departments and distinct special 
names for ministers such as the priest, the regent, tho premier, tho finance minister, 
tho president of tho privy council, the chief judge, the legal remembrancer, the 
minister for peaco and war, (ho secretary of stale and the ambassador It is 
curious to bail that even the tbeor> that* tho king can do no wron„ wnsaccij ted, 
as for exaoijie in the Sanskrit drama Mufnrtkthtt wherein the author says, 
* whra anything wrong i* done by tho kirg tho fault is that of the minister, for, 
it Is through the negligence of the driver that an cU;hant go*..* mad 

21 The departmental system wasev^ently followed in the administration b} 

the subordinate executive Thus accounts, treasury, milts, metals, nlnhg 
forest* v w *r-.«*. tolls, weuh's and matures, shipping Irrgatlon, agriculture, 
w«\virg siAlle* aud the dairj appear t> be i icniioi i J as headless of dejart- 
i- «nul svdc-lins ration for which separate superintc J«.nU or overseers were ap- 
(wlnud It l» a edUts to say that the police di( ar. meat was in existence but 
what is * re .srsaks is that the poifee were pecuniarily rtspoi slide for at 

|«a*t ne f t « r da * *i*. t v * recovery of the slolcn goods Vrd this view c f the 
s’- re v- j! f » Lf la 1 c sirred a* oicr hard, f r cLekn *a, ,Jftd the «a e h 

» a.dsrt fd,iy h -v.vlfa^d a '* go- d f r u*a t 4 -* (rtavury i « v*U* «,f stolen 
arc . d^iyt jilt tUlr ..Si U« e t , ! e r fu , ,i, 

Hi-* at •»»fW m . W* at t cir #s- rsl rr, rt<. » who wsie j t % vrd* I us tl c * « yts 
a Uiuh'ttnc.in, t)r c arse l a -an j ature *» the sa—e ev«;y- 

u— 1 i r , - wa» regarded *s t* 4 •* si . j * 0 ' s, » aid tj 'er- 
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ch cks For as Chanakya has observed it is impossible for a king s revenue officor- 
to refrain from tasting even a little of the royal revenue The salaries of officials 
were paid either m cash or m kind or partly m cash and partly in kind A code of 
pensions and subsistence or compassionate allowance for bereaved families was m 
existence and permanent giants, of land or revenue were not an uncommon method 
of rewarding honest seivice 

22 The promulgation of law was as pointed out above left to a few learned 
in law and religion But law’was conspicuous for its brevity and much was left to 
the operation of local or tribal custom which after all as Sir Henry Maine 
says is the main origin of law But the defects of the e ystem of legislation 
were made up bj the agency of the execution of those laws Though the 
learned law givers were few and the codes were not drawn up in profuse detail 
still the spirit of the laws was accepted as having sovereign power and the 
tribal Junes or the caste juries almost unfailingly forced this spirit m rendering 
summary but substantial justice The kiug* was nominally the fountain of 
jnstice but private janes mostly relieved him of that task There were 
Courts and Judges but their function was more that of legal and judicial advisers 
than ] idges in a cau e The judge investigated the merits of the cause w! on 
it was beyond the scope of the private or semiofficial juries and it was reserved 
for*the <ung to pass and execute the sentence The Civil and Criminal s des of 
the law and lam courts were not finely differen rnted but it mattered veiy little for 
practical purposes Each village bad its local court comrosed of the headman and 
the elders of the village The Communai courts had extensive powers but*tbe 
jurisdiction of the village courts was restricted to minor matters Justice by 
arbitration was regarded of great importance and it was specially recommended by 
the iaw givers for persons following particular occupations A system of appeals 
and counter appeals was unknown and while wrong doers had a short shrift litiga 
tion could no* be indulged m as a fashionable vice The local courts were of course 
permanent recognised institutions but there were also itinerent courts for persons 
drawn away <rom cities or villages In short the sacred law the secular law tie 
customary law and the law of royal ordinances had its own executive agencj and 
there was neither delay nor excessive cost involved in the administration of just te 

23 The existence of local self government in ancient mediteval or historical 
India is a recognised fact The village community had large and extensive powers 
m local administration and though material civilisation was not far advanced and 
the methods of urban living were not highly refined the village community was 
the master of the situation regarding what little was to be done by way of local 
administration The communities were however not absolutely free from centra 
control In a paper on Village Government m Southern India contributed by the 
present Indian Minister of Education Sir Shankaran Nair to the Modern Rene i 
of March 1914 in order to dispel the idea that representative government is 
abhorrent to the spirit of the East he has quoted m extenso the rules for election 
for a village assembly from the report of the krchaelogical Department for 1904 0 j 
T hese rules appear to be promulgated for the years 908 9 '1 A D and go into 
minutest details as to the franchise the procedure of election etc and we may as 
well quote the concluding words of Sir Shankaran Nair It is interesting to 
observe that ladies were eligible for election and a lady was a member in a com 
mittee of justice After this who can say to at representative institutions 'and 
self government are foreign importations * 

« Of course the development of municipal government as seen herein could 
not be the work of a day and must have had an artecedent tradition centuries long 
In fact the tradition can be taken so far back as certur es before Cl rist and the 
following extracts from Mr Vmcant Smiths Early His nr j of In ha relating 
to the existence of local government m the time of Chandrag jpta will therefore bo 
road with interest 

Tbo administration of the capital cily Pataliputra vas regarded as a 
matter of the highest importance and was provided for by the format on <Jf a Muni 
cipal Commission consi ting of thirty re lers divided like the 'War office Com 
3 
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• The fact that so much pains and expense were lavished upon this irrigation 
■work in a remote dependency of the Empire is conclusive evidence that the pro- 
vision of water for the fields was recognised as an imperative duty by the great 
Maury a emperors and is a striking illustration of tte accuracy of Megasthenes’ 
remark that imperial officers were wont to measure the land, as in Egypt, and 
inspect the sluices by which water is distributed into the branch canals, so that 
everyone may enjoy his fair share of the benefit ” 

Those who are acquainted with the charitable tendencies of the Indians need 
not be surprised at the existence of charitable hospitals, even in. ancient India, 
and, Mr Vincent Smith Says — 

“ The animal hospitals which existed recently, and jjiay still exist, at Bom- 
bay and Surat, may be regarded as either survivals or copies of the institutions 
founded by the Maury a Monarch " > 

26 There are express references in Hindu works to the care which it was re 
garded as the duty of the king tohestow upon the development of trade and commerce, 
and we meet with mention of State departments of dairy-farming, cattle breeding, 
mining and metal manufacture etc The manufacture of salt and the brewing of 
liquors are mentioned as government monopolies The art of navigation and ship- 
building were developed to a great extent and we may pass over the topic by a 
genferal reference to the excellent work of Babu Raclha Kumud Mukerji on this 
subject. 

27 Lastly we may mention the art of spinning and weaving, which had attain- 
ed suoh high pitch of excellence that India may be said to be without a rival in the 
world m this respect Government gave patronage and encouragement to this indus- 
try, and it could not be said of the olden times, as it is sometimes said today that 
India was essentially and deserves to be only an agricultural country Of course 
agriculture was one of the principal industries, and this industry had reached that 
perfection which was possible m those days when science was not so well 
advanced as it is now But the idea that Indian agriculture was crude or unsyste- 
matic has no foundation in fact Dr Voelkar, consulting Agricultural Chemist to 
the Government of India has put it on record that ‘ On one subject there can be no 
question viz the ideas generally entertained in England that Indian agriculture 
is, as a whole, primitive and backward, and that little has been done to try and 
remedy it, are altogether erroneous At his best the Indian ryot or cultivator is 
quite as good as, and in some respects the superior of, the average British farmer, 
whilst at bis worst, it can only be said that this state is brought about largely by 
an absence of facilities for improvement which is probably unequalled in any other 
country and that the ryot will struggle on patiently 3nd uncomplainingly in the 
face of difficulties in a way that no one else would So take the ordinary acts of 
busbandary No one could find better instances of keeping land scrupulously clean 
from weeds, of ingenuity u device of water raising appliances of knowledge of soils 
and tbeir capacities, as well as the exact time to sow and to reap as one would in 
Indian agriculture, and this not at its best alone, but at its ordinary level It is 
wonderful, too, how much is kpown of rotation, the system of mixed crops and 
fallowing , certain it is that I have never seen a more perfect picture of cultivation, 
contrived with hard labour, perseverance, and fertility of resources than I have 
seen at many of the halting places m my town * 

28 India cultivated most of the important food grams and other crops and 
served as a granary even for foreign countries But the manufacturing trade of 
India was equally important We need not go here into the facts of the ancient 
fabulous wealth of India, though the comparison between the ancient and the 
present condition of the material condition of India is a challenging topic that 
arrests attention But it would at any rate be pertinent to note how much of her 
wealth had remained in India on the eve of the British advent That the commercial 
adventurers of Europe were irresistibly drawn to India as soon as the bold spirit 
of navigation led Europeans to undertake long and perilous voyages is in itself a 
conclusive testimony to the material wealth of India in the 17th century , As soon 
as the high seas were opened, all routes led to India even before tho shortest and 
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the safest route was discovered The Europeans had known through the met chants 
on the Mediterranean sea the fame of India, and they found it true when they 
themselves made a first hand acquaintance with that country About the year 77 
A D the elder Pliny complained that “ the annual drain of gold from the Roman 
Empire to India, Arabia and China was never less than 10p 000 000 sestertia giving 
back her own wares m exchange which are sold at full}’ 100 times their prime 
cost *' So also Bernier writing m the 17th century says “This Hindustan js an 
abyss info which a great part of the goW and silver of the world finds plenty of 
ways of going in from all sides and hardly one way out ” Tavernier speaking of 
the Indian manufactured goods at a single place viz Kassimbazar says “ A village 
in the kingdom*of Bengal* exported 22 000 bales of silk weighing 22,00,000 lbs at 
‘ 16 ozs to the pound " Carpets of silk and gold, satins with streaks of gold and 
silver, endless lists of exquisite works of minute caivmgs and other choice objects 
of art were the stock-m tradfe oHndia ” The Dacca muslin was so fine that some- 
times it was valued at its weight in»gold 

As regards Indian Art we need only mention the beautiful paintings of the 
Indian experts that are carefully preserved in some of the Indian Museums under 
the care of the Government, and are cherished atr the most valuable possessions 
The pure style of Hindu art is to be scon in tho magnificent buildings in Southern 
India, and the rock-cut temples in middle India 

29 Finally, speaking of Hindu civilisation in a general way we*may quote the 
following testimonials of one or two British statesmen and rulers of India in the 
19th century Ihus Sir Thomas Munro speaking of Hindu Civilisation says — 
“ I do not understand what is meant by the civilisation of the Hindus In the 
higher branches of science, in the knowledge of the practice and theory of good 
government, and m education which, by banishing prejudice and superstition opens 
the mind to receive instruction of every kind from every quarter, they *are much 
inferior to Europeans But if a good system of agriculture, unrivalled manufac- 
turing skill, a capacity to produce whatever can contribute to covemence or luxury, 
schools established in every village for teaching reading writing and arithmetic, 
the general practice of hospitality and chanty among each other, and above all a 
treatment of the female ser full of confidence, respect and delicacy are among the 
signs which denoto a civilized people then the Hindus are not inferior to the na- 
tions of Europe And if civilization is to become an article of trade between the 
two countries I am convinced that this country ( England ) will gam by the im- 
portant cargo ’ 

JJ Next to the Hindus tfie Mahomedans formed the most important cfass of the 
luilian people, and like tho Hindus also they have given a good account of them- 
selves so far as civilization in all its branches and aspects is concerned We need 
n >t here go into the antiquities of the Mahomedan race, and may, for practical pur 
po«es, treat the entire body of the disciples of Mahomed as one whole people The 
Arab civilization is admitted to be responsible for a number of valuable ldoas and 
ideals that slowly made their impression and took root in the European boil The 
religion of the Arabs, as much as tbeir arms, did much to revivify the eastern 
Europeans when the Roman Empire was broken and dismembered by tho barbarians* 
and Christianity was degraded by corruptions and weakened by controversies of 
irreconcilable sects Tho Mahomedans steered their course of conquest to the 
west even earlier than to the east, and tho Saracen conquest of the European races 
and countries is an integral chapter in European history In the eighth century the 
Manomcdans, after conquering the countries bordering the Mediterranean, reached 
Gibraltar, and within ten } ears they completely conquered Spam and penetrated 
far into Prance, i c upto tho walls of Poitiers As Gibbon says “ A vic- 
torious line of inarch had been prolonged above a thousand miles from the rock 
of Gibraltar to tho bahks of the Loire The repetition of an equal space would have 
earned the Saracens to tbo confines of Poland anJ the Highlands of Scotland Tha 
Rhine is not more impassable than the Nile or I uphrates, and tho Arabian fleets 
might have sailed without a naval combat into the mouth of the Thames Perhaps 
tho interpretation of tho Kuran would now be taught in the schools of Oxford, and 
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her pulpits might demonstrate to a circumcised people the sanctity and truth of the 
revelation of Mahomed.” 

31 The culture of the Saracens was not inferior to the valour of their arms In 
Spain they have left traditions of their arts of peace and their love of learning which 
have not been outdone *by any other, even modern, European conquerors The 
Universities of Cardova and Bagdad are remembered by the lovers of learning to 
this day The Royal scat of Cardova contained 600 mosque®, 900 baths, and 200,000 
houses The Mahomedan ruler of Spain gave laws, to 80 cities of the first and 
300 cities of the second and third order The era was an ora of prosperity and riches 
and cultivation Those of the Spaniards who accepted Mahomcdamstn whether 
subjects or slaves, arose in a moment the free and equal companions of the victo- 
rious Moslems The magnificence of the Khahp of Bagdad has been painted by 
historians in brilliant colours Bagdad was called thg city of peace The Khalip- 
hall of audience was incrusted with gold and pearls Buildings were sustained or 
adorned by hundreds of columns of Spanish, African Greek, or Italian marble In 
a lofty position in his gardens one of the basins and fountains was replenished not 
with water but with purest quick, silver Munificent endowments were given foi 
colleges and a Vaur of a Sultan consecrated a sum of 200,000 pieces of gold to the 
foundation of a College at Bagdad which ho endowed with an annual revonuo ol 
50,000 dinars The fruits of instruction were communicated to G000 disciples of overy 
degree from tljfi son of the noble to that of the mechanic , a sufficient allowance 
was provided for tho indigent scholars and the merit or industry of the prefisbsors 
was repaid with adequate stipends The Royal library of tho Fatimites ( Egypt ) 
consisted of 100,000 raanuscipts elegantly transcribed and splendidly bound which 
wore lent to the students of Cairo Yet this collection must appear moderate if we 
behove that tho Omanads of Spam bad formed a library of 600 000 volume® 44 of 
which wero employed in tho more catalogue Their capital Cardova with some 
adjacent towns had given birth to more than 400 writers, and abovo 70 public libra- 
ries wero opened m the cities of tho Andalusian kingdom Tho age of Arabian 
learning continued about 500 years till the great oruption of the Moguls and was 
coeval with tho darkest and most slothful period of European annals 

32 Lot us now turn to tho Mxhomedans in India We need not dwell on tho 
early Mahomedan Houses and Dynasties though it is impossible to pass without 
mention tho political ambitiou of Mahomed of Gazani who mado daring raids 
into India as far as Somnath and carried back hugo quantities of Indian woalth , 
or of AlHuddin whose foreign conquests wore said to be tho greatest ever madn in 
India and whoso governmental administration was said to bo equally successful, 
or of Shikandar Lodi who»a administration was reported to bo just and vigorous 
But coming to tho Mogul llouso of Timur we meet with a wonderful race of rulers 
Mr Sydney Owen observes in his India on (he rie of British con meet, * But 
what royal dynasty can exhibit a prouder or more remarkable muster roll of six 
consecutive fighting sovereigns among wham the first is Babar tho precocious, 
ubiquitous, and irrepressible founder of the empire tho third Akbar who refounded 
and extended it in wars that may challenge comparison with tho a e of Charles the 
Great, and who thoroughly Tomod lied tho military system, the sixth Alamgir 
who, a warrior from his >ou tli upwards, wore out tho last 23 years of a long aud 
agitated life in the one, continuous and laborious campaign and died in haAiess 
unsatod with war at tho idvancad age of eighty eight No eastern monarch has 
perhaps, so mu-'h received aaJ d^ssreed tho praire as Akbar at the hands of tho 
avostorn wrttor» and it must ba supsrfious to dwelt at length upon the qualities of 
tho Mahomedan race as displayed in this the ripest fruit of its civilization 
But mention mu«t be made, Q-en in passing, to his fiscal moasurt*, his system of 
land settlement, his laad revenue policy, his measures for protecting tho people, 
his enlightoncd respect for pub I; opinion, ani last but ’not least his spirit of 
religious toleration which secure 1 to him tho love of the contemporary, and the 
admiration of succeeding, generations. Tha Atm-Akban is a living testimony 
to bis insight into economic principles and details which ho had fully nastend. 
Those who read tho vivid description of Terry"* account of the entertainment given 
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fry Asafkhan, a brother-m-law of Jehangir to the British ambassador will get _ 
good idea of the high general level of culture and civilisation which the Maho- 
medans of the upper classes had reached in the time of Akbar He says ‘But 
all considered, our feast in that place, was better than Apicius that famous 
Epicure of Romo, with all his witty gluttony, could have piade with all provisions 
he had from the earth, air and sea” The Mogul emperors paid special attention 
to the encouragement of trade and commerce, and it was in their regime that not 
only the East India Company but a number of other European merchants obtained 
generous permission to trade m India The customs duties were not high, though 
restrictions were put upon traders carrying awayqu3nt«ies of silver The Moguls 
had a particular taste for Chinese porcelain, and Akba- is said to have left m 
Agra alone at the time of his death more than two millions and a half of rupees 
worth of most elegant vessels of every kind m porcelain and coloured glass, import- 
ed from China in the east to'Vemce in the west Evidently commerce at this high 
scale could not exist unless there were peace and prosperity in the country, and as 
Mr Vincent Smith has pointed out in His work on Akbar that m his reign the roads 
must have been fairly secure, for, the Ambassador Terry made a long journey of 400 
miles from Surat into the heart of Hindustan very safely, though his company was 
small, comprising only of four other Englishmen and twenty natives of the country 
That Akbar was illiterate in the sense of not being able to read and write may br 
may not be true, but that can not discount from the fact that he, had made his 
own all that can be seen and read in books and that his court wds one of the 
choicest gardens of literary culture like the Hindu Kings Bhoj and Vikramaditys 
His taste was so fine that he prepared beautiful manuscripts into mechanical 
print, and the library he left behind him, in extremely valuable buildings 
enriched with costly illustrations by the best artists is said to have contained 
24 000 volumes valued at 6H millions of rupees, as estimated by two mdependeut 
European authors The style of architecture introduced by Akbar and executed 
for him by a Hindu architect is called the eclectic style and is regarded as the 
best model on which to work as being a really national Indian style, combining 
the best features of Hindu and Mahomedan architecture 

33 As observed by Macaulay m his essay on Lord Clive, 4 the Empire which 
Babar and his Moguls reared m the sixteenth century was long, one of the most 
extensive, and splendid in the world In no European kingdom was so large a 
population subject to a single prince, or so large a revenue poured into the treasury 
The beauty and magnificence of the buildings erected by the sovereigns of Hindus- 
tan amazed even travellers who had seen St Peters The innumerable retinues 
and gorgeous decorations which surrounded the throno of Delhi, dazzled even eyes 
which were accustomed to the pomp of Versailles Some of the great Viceroys who 
held their posts by virtue of commissions from the Moguls ruled as many subjects 
and onjoycd as large an income as the king of France or the Emperor of Germany 
Even the deputies of these deputies might well rank, as to extent of territory and 
.amount of revenue, with thB grand Duke of Tuscany or the Elector of Saxony ’ 

34 A summary as it were may be given of tho condition of India as tho joint 
result c.f the Hindu and Mahomedan civilisations at the advent of the English in 
India in the following words of the author of Colonies and Dependencies (English 
Oitikcn senes) 

“All early visitors to India — Greek, Arabian, or Italian — marvelled at the high 
degree of civilisation which the Indians had attained Crowded cities, laborious 
agriculture, skilful manufactures, brisk commerce, graceful architecture — all these 
are indigenous to tho soil As in ancient Egypt or ancient Babylonia many centu- 
ries of traditional culture had produced a social organisation that was eminently 
adapted to tho raco anil to the country Social life was, indeed, more varied in 
those d i/s than it is now Tbe numerous native courts wore so many centres for 
tho satisfaction of ambition and encouragement of enterpnso All the arts flourish- 
ed, and w\th them urban life Colonies of workmen settlod in tho large towns, 
and acquired a skill in manipulation that seems wonderful at the present day* 
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Traders and bankers accumulated wealth, which they could not have dona 
had property been altogether insecure During the eighteenth century Surat wag 
the great emporium of trado with Europe , and the ^timates of its population at 
that timo vary from 400,000 to 800,000 souls. When Clive entered llursbidabad 
the capital of Bengal in 1757, he wrote of it — “ This city is os extensive, populous 
and rich as the city of London, with, this difference, that there are individuals in the 
first possessing infinitely greater property than in the last city" India probably 
reached her zenith of prosperity during the seventeenth century 

35 Such in brief were the people and such were their kingdoms and empires’ 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the descendants of these pbople shoujd, after being 
reinforced with Western education and civilisation, aspiro to become equal partners *• 
In political sovereignty and enjoy the rights of self government on the eve of the 
final consolidation of the British and Indian races anto’one common Empire 



Chapter II 

India Under British Rule ’ 


T HE foregoing will give a general idea of the condition of this country at the 
time when it passed into the hands of the East India Company , and the British 
rulers of India could not legitimately ohject to be judged by the admitted results of 
. thqt rule during the last two hundred years And in this respect we may rely upon 
the testimony of some of the best Indian thinkers, who could not possibly be accused 
of either disloyalty to the British Government or ingratitude to the British race m 
regard to the obvious blessings of their rule in this country Of course there are 
different view points from which the general condition of a country may be judged, 
and in this, as In any other account, there must be a credit as well as a debit side 
to the ledger For, who can be so perverse or wilfully ungrateful as to deny that 
altogether a new chapter has been opened in the national history of India owing to 
the operation of that decree of inscrutable Providence, by which India lost her 
political power and freedom and was subjected to the rule of a foreign country like 
England ? t 

!2 It is profitless to indulge in a speculation as to what might have been the 
state of India to day if the British had not, by quite fortuitous circumstances, turn- 
ed upon the scene One view, and the most loudly and persistently proclaimed 
view, is that perfect anarchy and chaos might have reigned in India in that event, 
bo that the Hindus and the Mahomedans might have been eternally wrangling and 
running at each other s throats, that local despots might have carved out pfetty prin- 
cipalities for themselves, that life and property would have been absolutely insecure, 
that agriculture, trade, and commerce might have woefully degenerated, that Che 
gates being shut against knowledge of western scienca and the refined appliances of 
western culture and civilisation, the material condition of the country as a whole 
might not only have stood still but even retrogressed and that India would have 
been a sink of all the filth of social and religious bigotry and fanaticism — in fact a 
byeword, among all the nations of the world, for degradation and depravity of 
mankind The only relieving alternative suggested by many is that some foreign 
invader and conqueror like Gengizkhan or Timuilang might have come and 
enslaved India, or perhaps some ambitious and progressive foreign nation, like 
France, might have established an Empire in this cursed land, eternally doomed to 
be a subject nation 

3 Perhaps it would not be altogether overburdening the theme if we put for- 
ward m this connectionatbeory of ourownas to what might have happened mlndia 
if the British were not here We have, m another place, already referred to the 
observation of Sir William Hunter who m his Btstoiy of India has said the 
British won India not from the Moguls but from the Hindus Before we appeared as 
conquerors the Mogul Empire had broken up Our conclusive wars were neither with 
the pelhi King nor with his revolt°d Governors butwiththe two Hindu confederacies, 
the Maxathas and the Sikhs Our last Maratha war dates as late as 1818 and the 
Sikh confederation was not finally overcome until 1849 It is thus evident that 
the Marathas were m the absence of the English the real heir apparent to succeed 
to Imperial sovereignty m India The death of Au ran gzeb was the signal for the* 
disruption of the Mogul Empire, and its subsequent history is a mere record of ruin 
Already in 1720 had powerful military captains, like the Nizam carved independent 
kingdoms for tbemsel^s out of the Mogul territory and the Governor of Oudh, who 
was the Vazir of the Empire, became practically independent of Delhi within the 
next ten years The imbecility, the pitiable weakness, of a succession of six Mogul 
puppet kings aggravated by the machinations of alternatingly successful king- 
makers, resulted in an absolute negation of anything like a central authority at 
Delhi , and the consequent cataclysm of the break-up of th» empire may fancifully 
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be compared to the event which represents the disintegration of the mam solar 
.system The centrifugal activity had been run to death and the invasion of Nadir 
Shah of Persia in 1739 and his horrible ma«sacres in the Mogul capital are a clear 
index to the contemporary situation 

3 The Peshwa Bajirao I was by this time well known at the Delhi Court as a 
powerful Maratha commander, and was appealed to for help against .'Nadir Shah 
Bajirao actually started for Delhi in response to this appeal, but Nadir Shah had 
already withdrawn before’ Bajirao reached the Narmada Then followed four 
successive invasions by Ahmed Shah Duran ■ and the plunders of the Mogul 
capital In 1751 the aid of the Marathas was again invoked by the, Delhi Emperor 
to crush the Rohilla insurrection m Oudh, and it was promptly put down by* th^ 
Maratha arms In 1759 the Marathas had completed their organisation for the 
conquest of Hindustan andasamatterof factthey captured Delhi itself The defeat 
of the Marathas at Panipat in 1761 naturally impeded for the time the fulfilment of 
the Maratha ambition to some extent but the '.Mogul power at'Delhi it«elf was so 
weakened, and such hopeless complications had «et m, that the'Marathas within a 
few years not only re established their relations with the Delhi Court but did so with 
a vengeance as it were The prominent Maratha captain, Mahadaji Scindia, wielded 
power enough at the Delhi Court to be called the king maker, 'and the Delhi 
ifmperor was a puppet in bis hands almost till Mahadaji’s death Tbe'Maratha inva- 
sions bad aIso*begun before 1740 upon other provinces beyond the Deccan The Bhon- 
salas plundered Murshidabad m 1741 and the Maratha ditch m Calcutta stilUbears 
witness to the daring expedition of the Maratha cavalry m north eastern India, 
and curiously enough the fond Bengali mother still tries to frighten and send her 
child to sleep by singing a lullaby in which the terror of the Maratha invasion is 
poetically depicted The Bhonsalas again invaded Bengal in 1743 and in 1751 , they 
ohtained from the Viceroy of Oudh a formal grant of the Chauth or the quarter re- 
venueof Bengal togetherwiththecessionofOnssa Inl760the Marathas had invaded 
the Punjab and the horses of the daring captain Raghoba were actually watered at 
the Indus The Nizamm the Deccan had been repeatedly defeated, and the Marathas 
were co sharers with the English in the defeat of Tipu, and the first partition of his 
territories Towards the end of the eighteenth century, therefore, the fate of Indian 
sovereignty was as it were, hanging in the balance and things might have been 
very different to day if, subsequent to the deaths of Mahadaji Scindia and Nana 
Fadanavis, the great confederacy of the Marathas had not been broken up by 
internal disunion and strife As Colonel Obesney has said in his Indian Polity 
' the Mogul Empire was practically dissolved, the Emperor being held a prisoner at 
Delhi by the Marathas The Maratha confederacy were'stiU the most powerful 
body in India The Marathas although their empire had not yet reached its 
furthest limits, had already spread themselves nearly across the peninsula reaching 
from the west coast to the borders of Bengal and from the source of the Tung- 
bhadra to the neighbourhood of Agra Nor were the Marathas without any insight 
into the benefit from keeping relations with foreign powers By the time of the 
advent of Napoleon the Maratha confederacy had - been weakened, if not actually 
broken , and the earlier treaties between the Marathas and the English had the 
result of removing the French from the path of the latter But Mahadaji Scindia 
had always in his employ French Military men who drilled his armies and were- 
made hereditary Sardars of his court The breas. down of the French power in 
India was an event parallel to the breaking up of the Maratha confederacy, and but 
for these two events it is possible that the Marathas might have come to occupy 
* nearly the same position in India as the British do to-day For eighty years the- 
Marathas cherished and professed an imperial ambition, and though their career in 
this respect was shorter lived than that of the Mahomedans, none can say that they 
bad not nearly reached the top of the imperial bent, and were not prevented from 
actually bemg peaceful sovereignsof Indiabyunexpectedand extraneous rather than 
necessary and inherent causes And if the Marathas had achieved their purpose it 
would not have been something «trange or unaccountable , for, as Mr Vincent 
Smith has pointed out in his Early History of India, Imperial sovereignty in India 
as a whole was not unknown to the Hindus Before the advent of the Mahomedans 
S 
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. i n.wi.a.wfts Hindu territory, and, aswehave already seen, there were Hindu 
the whole o ag tbeir Ica i ra a territory nearly equal to tbatnow held by the 

sovereigns who India, encircled as she is by the seas and mountains is 

donated by on. ». Further, 

" , an Lcompl.shcdhomogemety of civilisation in her people though some 

U ? ,, ° “ them may have entered India at different periods in the dim antiquity 

classes Rl , lcy sa ,d. at the Royal Asiatic Society in London 

Then again, a fs H y Maine, 'The idea of nationality vras first 

m 1,J ‘ , Tm Indm nnd ulveU^ westwaris Political unity „ the natural 
«d V uct of tlireo const.tuent unities and who knows that if the British m India had 
blS lcls successful the Mhrathas might not have soldered the provinces of India 


into ono nation 
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20 rupees at the then rate of calculation, which was obviously less than the amount 
required for maintaining a single individual even in India 1 e an individual with 
the simplest wants In 1882 xn inquiry was taken up in this matter on behalf of 
the Government, but Sir Evelyn Baring, the then Indian Finance Minister, and sub 
sequeatly known as hold Cromer, the administrator of l^gypt, could not carry the 
figure of the annual income to more than 27 rupees Major Baring said 4 Though I am 
not prepared to pledge myself to the absolute accuracy of the calculation of this 
sort it is sufficiently accurate to justify the conclusion that the tax-paying com 
mumty is exceedingly poor It was quite sufficient to show the extreme poverty of 
the mass of the people Another attempt at an official calculation in this matter 
wyi made by Ltird Curzon but he could not carry the figure farther than Bs 30 
But assuming the income to be at this higher rate, it is ovident that it can not 
ser\easeven a starving maintenance, and the conclusion is inevitable that the 
Indian population must be anything but prosperous This explains the assertion made 
by such an high authority as Sir William Hunter that “ one fifth of the population 
or 40 million persons go in India through life with onB meal a day or at any rate very 
insufficient food So also Mr SS Thorburn, Financial Commissioner of the Punjab, 
declared that “ 70 millions of Indian peasants are in such a condition of hopeless 
poverty that no reforms can do them any good " The late Mr Digby had worked 
some budgets of the actual cost of tho living of typical individual peasants And 
laoourers of India and they pointed to th'o same conclusion Mr Digby further proved 
that whereas the non-officially estimated lucome of an. average Indian amounted 
in 1882 to 2d per day the officially estimated income was I^d per head per 
dayl An inquiry m 1900 showed that the income had fallen down to }£d 
per head per day Perhaps it is extremely difficult to estimate with unerring 
accuracy in a matter like this But taking the official and non official estimates 
together it could be safely said that the figure of the average income of an Indian 
hovers round a pittance which cannot give lnm substantial maintenance, or a main- 
tenance even equal to that which is allowed under the strictest regulations to an 
inmate of any of tbe Indian jails 


9 The taxable capacity of a subject is a significant index to his economic 
position under a particular government And in this respect it has been completeljr 
proved that in India the margin of taxation has already been exhausted, and the 
furthest limit of taxation reached If India be, as ajmatter of fact, lightly taxed as 
judged by shillings and pence, it is not because tho Indian tax payer has been 
mercifully spared but that it is economically impossible to make him pay more, 
A comparison of the average income of an Indian and of his tax paying capacity 
with the same of the people of some other countries, as set out in the followmg table, 
will convince any fair-minded person that the alleged material prosperity of the 
Indian people is more or less a myth, especially when wo see it against the back- 
ground of the material condition of the Indian people in pre British times as 
indicated by some of the verified and authentic accounts about it 
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10 Of course a number of causes could be assigned for this deplorable state of 
things, such as (l)the dram m the form of exploitations of specie and natural wealth 
by foreign merchants (2) the Home charges, though alleged to represent the inevit- 
able cost of the administration of India in England and the improvement effected 
in India with the aid of foreign capital, (3) the high cost of the civil administration 
in India mainly made up of the pay and pensions of the Covenented and other 
Civil Servants, (4) the costly public works including strategical railways , and last 
but not least (5) the maintenance of the military establishment which absorbs, 
roughly speaking, about 30 to 35 percent of the net revenue of India We need not 
go here into the details of each of these topics or enter iato an exhaustive exami- 
nation of their pros and cons But it is sufficient for our present purpose to show* 
that, whatever the causes, there is almost a consensus of opinion among Indian 
thinkers that the material prosperity of the Indian people has not so far advanced 
under British rule that the British rulers may plume themselves upon it And 
this negative result must be taken together yitfi the positive fact that as the result 
of the British connection, since the days of the East India Company, an enormous 
amount of wealth has been actually bodily taken out of the country without practic- 
ally any return or a return of a very questionable character Propositions based mere- 
ly on the balance of trade, or on the excess of imports over exports or wce-iersa, are 
not universally true , and instances of either kind could be cited to prove exactly 
opposite conclusions 

• 

II But there are other and almost unfailing indications by which the 
growth of poverty or opulence may be judged And we may, therefore, content 
ourselves with citing opinions of certain high authorities to indicate the 
direction in which the economic position of India has been gradually shifting since 
the adveift of the East India Company In 1787 Sir John Shore said “The Com- 
pany are merchants as well as sovereigns of the country In the former capacity 
they engross its trade, whilst in the latter it appropriates the revenues The remit- 
tances to Europe of revenues are made m the commodities of the country which 
are purchased by them Whatever allowance we may make for the increased in- 
dustry of the subjects of the state, owing to the enhanced demand for the produce of 
it, there is reason to conclude that the benefits are more than counterbalanced by 
evils inseparable from the system of foreign dominion From 1765 the Company s 
trade produced no equivalent returns and specie was rarely imported by the foreign 
companies If we were to suppose the internal trade of Hindustan again revived, 
Vtre wpwt of Vuo -prti&btAK/n of the wcuAry Vy Van Company mast, stiff prevent tfoese 
returns which trade formerly poured in This is an evil inseparable from European 
government A large proportion of the rents of the country are paid into the Com- 
pany s treasury and the manufactures are applied to remit to England the surplus 
which remains aftei discharging the claims on this government and to augment 
the commerce and revenue of Great Britain ’ In 1790, Lord Cornwallis re- 
marked as follows — “The consequence of the heavy dram of wealth, with the add- 
tion of that which has been occasioned by the remittances of private fortunes, have 
been for many years past, and are now, severely felt by the great diminution of the 
current specie and by the langour which has thereby been thrown upon the cultiva 
tion and general commerce of the country ’ In 1816 Mr Montgomerie Majtm 
summing up the result of certain official minutes, says “The annual dram of 
£ 3,000,000 on British India has amounted in 30 years, at the usual Indian rate 
pf interest to the enonnous sum of about £724,000,000 So constant and 
accumulating a dram, even m England, would soon impoverish her In 1S37 
Sir John Shore again wrote as follows “But the halcyon days of India are over 
She has been drained of a large proportion of tbo wealth she once possessed, and 
her energies have been cramped by a sordid system of mispile to which tbo in- 
terests of millions have been sacrificed for the benefit of the few The gradual im- 
poverishment of ihe people and the country, under the mode of rule established by 
tho British Government, has hastened the fall of the old merchant princes. The 
grinding extortion of the English Gov emment has effected the impoverishment of 
the people to an extent almost unparalleled. * In 1S36 Mr Sat tile Marnot, one of 
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the Commissioners of revenue in the Deccan, after reviewing the position says • 
‘Almost everything forces the conviction that we have before us a harrowing pro- 
gress to utter pauperism Most of the evils of our rule in India arise directly from, 
or may be traced to, the heavy tribute which that country pays to England " In 
1848 Mr Robert Knight wrote “Mr Jiberne, after an absence of 14 years from Guze- 
rat, returned to it as Judge m 1840 and wrote ‘I marked deterioration I did not 
see so many of the more wealthy classes of the natives The aristocracy when we 
first had the country used to have their gay carte, horses and attendants and a great 
deal of finery about them, and now there seems to be an absence of all that The 
ryots all complain that thqy had money once but they have none now ' In 1854 Mr 
% Boqrdillon, one bf the Revenue officers of the Madras Civil Service, wrote ‘ It may 
certainly be said of almost the whole of the ryots, paying even the highest sums that, 
they are always in poverty ancf generally in debt’’ In 1869 Sir George Campbell, 
in his paper on the tenures of land in India, quotes a Madras official as follows 
‘‘The bulk of the people are paupers * TJiey can just pay the cesses in a good year 
and fail altogether when the season is bad ’ In 1873 Mr W G Pedder of the C F 
Civil Service wrote * If an almost universal consensus of opinion may be relied on, 
the people are rapidly going from bad to worse under our rule This is a most sen 
ous question and one well deserving the attention of Government” Lord Law- 
rence writing in 1864 remarked ‘Ibelieve that Mr Grant Duff had good grounds 
for the statement he made, and I wish to say with reference to it that ; we are per- 
fectly cognisant of the relative poverty of this country as compared with European 
states ’ In fact, as Mr Dadabhai Navroji has pointed out, the dram of India under 
British Rule may be compared to the parallel dram of England itself under the 
rule of the Romans as depicted by Draper ;n his Intellectual Development of 
Europe 

And lastly we shall quote the late Hon Mr Gokhale who, in a lhcture m 
London delivered in 1905 at the National Liberal Club, succintly summarised the 
material condition of India as the result of a long study of the question He 
said ‘Let us now turn to the material results , and hexe I am sorry to say the ver- 
dict is even more emphatic against your rule I firmly believe and I say this after 
a careful study of about 20 years of the question that the economic results of 
British rule m India have been absolutely disastrous That the mass of the people 
in India are at present sunk in frightful poverty is now admitted by all including 
the most inveterate official optimist * 

12 It is often alleged that the rise in prices m India is an index of her pros- 
perity But the rise of prices is not perhaps always uneqivocal in its significance 
For when prices rise it means a direct gain to certain classes of the society as corres-i 
ponding to an equivalent loss to certain other classes in the same society But it 
could be easily demonstrated, with reference to the growth of prices in India during 
the last half a century, that while the rise has been more than proportionate to the 
earning capacity of the Indian people during that period, it does not mean an un mix- 
ed gain even to those classes who are apparently benefitted by that rise The fluc- 
tuation mlndian prices is due mostly to causes which are not under the control of 
the Indian people themselves and are operated by agencies outside the country 

J3 The decline of the indigenous industries in India, however, is the greatest 
factor m the economic degeneration of India under British rule As pointed out by 
Mr Romesh Chunder Dutt m his book India Under Early British Bute, the policy 
of the East India Company was not to foster Indian industries but to put them, 
down m the hope that ultimately England should be profitted by the raw materials 
of India and that India in her turn should be dependent upon the manufactures of 
England This policy the Company consistently and rigorously pursued till the end 
of its regime and even^under the direct rale of the Crown the policy never under- 
went a change, the only difference being that instead of a monopolist exploitation 
by a chartered body of merchants, India was thrown open, under the patronage of 
the Government, to the] whole body of English merchants whether residing in 
England or in India With regard to the silk manufactures in Bengal, the first use 
which the company made of the powers acquired by it under the Diwani was 
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to prohibt the manufacture of silk goods by weavers except those that would work in. 
the Company’s own factories, and the prohibition was enforced under severe penal- 
ties by the authority of Government The result wasHbat within a certain number 
of years the manufacture of silk by Indian weavers rapidly declined , and the very 
people who had expor+ed these goods to the markets of Europe and Asia in previous 
centuries began to import them from England The same was the case with the 
manufacture of cotton goods In 1794 the value of cotton goods sent out from Eng- 
land to the East was £ 156 bnly In 1813 the figure reached £ 1,108, 834 At the 
tune of the inquiry previous to the renewal of the Company’s charter in 1813, special 
care was taken to ascertain how Indian manufactures could be replaced by British 
manufactures, and how British industries could be promoted at the expense of Indian 
industries f After the renewal of the Charter British manufactures were forced into 
India through the agency of the Company s Governor General and commercial Resi 
dents while Indian manufactures were shut out from England by heavy prohibitive 
tariffs On calicoes while the revenue duty w^s i?3, the protective duties upon them 
against home consumption was £ 68 The figures m the case of muslins were 10 
and 37 There was a further duty of 20 per cent on consolidated duties which raised 
these figures to £78 for calicoes and £ 31 for muslins With regard to these duties 
H. H Wilson the historian of India, has remarked 4 But for these high protec- 
tive*duties the mills of Paisley and Manchester would have been stopped and could 
scarcely have been sot m motion even by the power of steam They were maintain- 
ed by the sacrifice of Indian manufactures Had India been independent she wcyild 
have retaliated, but this act of self defence was not available to her British goods 
were forced upon India without paying any duty and the foreign manufacturer 
employed the arm of political injustice to keep down and ultimately strangle a 
competitor with whom he could not have contended on equal terras ’ In India the 
revenues of the Company derived from the Indian people were spent upon the Com- 
pany’s investments that is to say on the purchase of Indian goods for exportation 
and sale in Europe, without any commercial return, to the average of £ 13,32,877 
The weavers residing in villages under the Company s rule were held in subjection, 
as it were to the Company s factories under legal regulations If the weavers sold 
their goods to any other merchants they could be prosecuted in the Diwani Adalat 
and the landlords and tenants were prohibited from coming in any way between 
the weavers and the commercial agents of the Company In the interior of the 
country the conduct of Englishmen towards indigo planters was a disgrace to the 
British name There were practically slave laws to regulate the relations between 
English merchants and Indian producers In 1813 the commercial monopoly of the 
Company was practicallv abolished and all the above evils only grew in proportion 
to the influx of British merchants in India Since 1813 private British trade was 
substituted in the place of Company s trade One of the objects of the periodical in- 
quiries made into Indian affairs at the instance of Parliament was always to ascer- 
tain how Indian trade could be put down and tbe British trade encouraged in its 
place No doubt the abolition of the Company s monopoly led to an increase in the 
Indian trade with England but it was an increase in the export of Indian raw 
produce and the import of manufactured goods These figures of a nominal increase 
in the trade really meant the extinction of the Indian industries and the loss of 
industrial profits to India but this was interpreted in England to mean an increase 
of prosperity in India 1 The Parliamentary inquiry was practically limited to in- 
dustries in which British capital was employed, the humbler industries did not in- 
terest the Parliament at all ^ 

On the other hand the financial results of the Indian administration during 
this period show a surplus of millions of pounds but this money was not saved m 
India or spent upon useful public works like irrigation It went as a continuous 
tribute to England to pay dividends to Company s shareholders 

15 The transfer of the Indian Government from the Company to the Crown 
m 1858 brought no relief Before the Mutiny Lord William Bentinck attempted to 
equitably interfere in this state of things but a howl was immediately raised 
against him After the mutiny Lord Canning made the first attempt to reform 
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17 The import of cotton manufactures in 1878 amounted to 17 3 crores of 
xuuees Itvwent up in 1901 to 27 3 crores Only cotton twist and yarn was kept under 
control to a certain extent owing to the development of mill industry in India 
In 18S2 all the remaining import duties except on salt and liquors were abolished 
In 1894 the import duties were again imposed at 5 per cent owing to financial 
stress in India. The next year the Lancashire manufacturers went in deputation 
to the State Secretary for India and the matter was again taken up and, in order to 
satisfy them, a duty of 3M P« cent on all goods woven in India, known ae the 
excise duty, was imposed This measure was naturally opposed by the British 
merchants in India who were interested in the local mill industry It was pointed 
out that India possessed only 1/I2th part of Great Britain s spindles and l/19th ol 
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her looms, and pitifully did Mr Playfair, as representing the European merchantile 
community of Calcutta, appeal to the Viceroy in the Legislative Council and said 
“May not India have even this little ewe lamb ? Because Lancashire masters may 
be alarmed and discontented I see no reason why Government should unjustly 
attack a separate industsy m India ” The Tariff Bill of 1896 virtually meant a 
remission of taxation of 51 lacs of rupees to Manchester goods and an increase of 
11 lacs of taxation on Indjan made goods Well might Mr Dutt say, “As an in- 
stance of fiscal injustice, tbe'Tndian Act of 1896 is unexampled in any civilised 
country in. modem times ” The latest important amendment of the Tariff Act, we 
must in fairness add, was made only this year when thg import duty on cotton 
goods has been raised to 7^i, and a promise has been given of the excise duties being 
abolished But no one can say with certainly what will be actually done when the 
war is over and party politics once more come into full play in England 

18 The above, though it is a brief and rapubreview of the policy of the Goi em- 
inent towards Indian industries, clearly brings out two facts (1) that the state of 
things under the Company’s rule was bad enough and (2) it has not improved even 
under the direct rule of the Crown The economic condition of a nation is naturally 
regarded as the very basis of its well-being and as Mr Morley has observed ‘ If 
Government meddle wrongly with economic things then it goes to the very life, to the 
heart, to the core of national existence We have reframed from giving the heart 
rending details of the treatment given by the East India Company to the native 
manufacturers in Bengal to crash the Indian industries in the interest of the Brftisn 
trade and commerce nor do we w ish to endorse word for word the severe censure passed 
by Englishmen like Mr Hyndman on this subject of Indian poverty and economic 
rum We are aware that there are certain aspects of the “ dram ' theory which 
might allow of things to be plausibly said on either side of the question, and we 
are also prepared to make due allowance for the play of human nature and 
instincts in a matter like this But after all that could be said by way of extenu- 
ation, the fact remains that the economic policy of the British Government towards 
India has Deen simply disastrous, and such as an indigenous or really national or a 
really unselfish and enlightened foreign, government would not be expected to 
pursue As the Hon Mr Gokhale has observed — 

“ When we come to this question of India s industrial domination by England 
we come to what may be described as the most deplorable feature of British 
rule in this country In other matters there are things on the credit side and things 
on the debit side But when you come to the Industrial field you will find that 
the results have deen disastrous You find very little here on the credit side and 
nearly all the entries on the debit side 

19 The emasculation of the Indian people under British rule is to be seen in 
the loss of their employment in the higher Civil administration, about which we 
shall speak later on in another chapter, but it is to be seen even m a more marked 
degree with respect to military service than with respect to civil employment 
And one broad outstanding fact in this connection may at once be stated that we 
are much wotsb off under the direct rule of the Crown than we were under the 
rule of the East India Company 

20 The Company s Indian Army was first established at Madras in 1748 when, 
in imitation of the French, the English merchants raised a small body of Sepoys At 
the same time a small European force was raised, being composed of sailors off duty 
and men smuggled on the English coast by crimps and forcibly brought to India The 
Madras Army was rapidly increased during the next seven years, and it was with the 
help of the Madras troops that Clive won the battle of Plassey When the Company 
became the masters in Bengal a Sepoy force was raised in that province In 1772 
the Bengal Army amounted to 3500 Europeans and 24,000 Indians In 1778 columns 
of Bengal troops could be sent by the Calcutta Government across India to fight 
against the Marathas in co-operation with the Bombay troops There was, how- 
ever, not much discipline in the array at the time and the officers* emoluments were 
derived from irregular perquisites There were, frequent mutinies in which black 
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The following table, compiled from figures taken from Whitaker's Almanack , 
1917, shows how much India spends on her military establishment m comparison 
-with the other countries — « 


Country 

Population 

Standing Army 

Military 
Expendi- 
ture Army 
Budget j 

| Revenue 

Percen- 
tage of 
Military 
expendi- 
ture 




£ 



India 

315,000,000 

236.600 

18 000,000 

• 82,000,000 

22 

Great Britain 

45,407,037 

162,250 Stand at ? 
2ol, 200 Terr tonal $ 

28 220 £00 

186,000,000 

15 

Japan 

50,000,000 

230,000 

.9 966 000 j 

54,000,000 

18 5 

Austria 

29,000,000 

425,800 

22,193,000 ; 

215,000,000 

10 

France 

40,000,000 

620,800 

36,550,000 

196,000,000 

18 5 

V S America 

92,000 000 

216,000 

30,000 000 

207,000,000 

15 

Italy 

. 35000,000 

306,300 

16,825,000 

1140,00,000 

16 

Australia 

5,000,000 

105,000 

2,500 000. 

20,000,000 j 

12*5 

Canada 

7,2o0,000 

71,200 

1,520 000 

24,000 000 

63 

S Africa 

6 000,000 

20,000 

1,150 000 

17 000 000 

68 


2*1 In India we have either an army on a war footing for all time or nothing , 
so that while the cost is a useless burden to us in peace time, it does not secure 
to us in war time an adequate army which can rely upon itself absolutely for the 
protection of the country The amalgamation of the British troops in India with 
the British troops in England after the Mutiny, has added to the cost and made 
India only more dependent upon England than ever before The short service 
system is the peculiar feature of this amalgamation but the system mostly 
benefits England at the cost of India The reserve which it creates remains m 
England and not immediately at the call of India, and further India does not get 
the well seasoned soldier The standard of efficiency for which India is made to 
pay is the English standard but that standard of efficiency is not available for 
practical use in India 

25 The British soldiers in India are to the Indian sepoys in the ratio of 1 to 2 
but they more than make up for the difference by their cost , for it is computed 
that 7 Native soldiers are financially equal to 3 European soldiers Before the Mutiny 
the average cost per combatant to the Company was Rs 775 , the same has now 
gone up to about Rs 1500 As regards the native troops they are ill paid 
when compared with the British tioops in India Their training is not up to the 
European standard, and they are entirely debarred from an important arm in the ayny 
viz the artillery which is entirely in the keeping of the British troops Being to a 
large extent recruited in trans-frontier countries, they cannot regard India as their 
q,wn country and are mere mercenaries, bound either to the Government or to the 
country by no better tie than the bondage of the salt Even when recruitment is 
made in India itself, it is made more from the hungry rabble in the bazaar than from 
the indigenous people who have real military traditions in their families The fields 
for military recruitment are not developed with a view to bripg the past m a hue 
with the present and the future The military service therefore is mostly mechanical 
and has no national feeling. The higher and the better classes are deliberately- 
excluded from military service, and it is only a year or two since the bar sinister 
has been removed from the Maratha Brahman and the Bengali Babu by the forma- 
tion of a few regimental companies for their benefit. Nor are the conditions of pay 
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pension etc and the prospects of a career such as to attract to the military service 
the higher classes among the martial races to whom recruitment is happily open 
Before the Mutiny the command of the companies of troops was vested in a native 
officer, but he has now lost it In 1796 a sepoy batalhon had only 9 European 
officers attached to it , m 1848 the regiment had a complement of .24 European 
officers and a regiment of regular cavalry of, 20 officers, but at least half the number 
of these officers was really not there, being nominally shown to the credit of the 
batalhon, but being actually away in civil and other departments In the irregular regi- 
ments with the exception of 3 British officers the rest of the Staff of officers was native 
In 1861 this number was Raised from 3 to 7 and it has been since increased to 8 The 
native officer is ‘thus nowhere and cannot rise above the post of a Subhedar or Risal- 
*dar t e the native officer virtually ends where the European officer begins his career 

26 The late Henry St* George Tucker, himself a Director of the East India 
Company, writing in 1848 had observed as follows ' “ In considering the proper 
complement of officers for our native dorps we must not forget that the native 
officers ( the Subhedars in particular ) are highly efficient and can be most usefully 
employed in maintaining discipline 3nd in promoting the efficiency of the service 
Indeed I am inclined to doubt whether the multiplication of young European officers 
may not in some respects have had a prejudicial tendency Inexperienced as they 
are foj some time and ignorant of the native languages, their interppsition is some- 
times galling to the veteran Soubhedar of forty or fifty years' standing in the 
servffce, who has been present in many a well-fought field, and who cannot under- 
stand the fitness of unfledged youngsters for military command Moreover the 
multiplication of numbers renders the Europeans independent of native society 
They congregate in their messes and clubs, write for newspapers, and are absorbed 
m pursuits strictly and exclusively of a European character Too many of them 
marry at an early age, and this becomes another cause of alienation from their 
native associates Formerly the Subhedar paid his respects regularly to his 
commanding officer, attended often at his break-fast table, and gave an account of 
every thing which was passing m his regiment , so that the commanding officer 
became familiar with the character and conduct of every sepoy under his command 
He was enabled often to do them little services and he obtained an influence, the 
effect of personal attachment, which rendered the exercise of authority easy Our 
military officers too, secluded as they were from European society, and mixing more 
with the natives, acquired the colloquial dialects , and some of our best linguists of 
that day were found among our sepoy officers Just now some of them, no doubt 
go through a formal examination in the native languages to qualify for staff 
situations, but the knowledge they acquire is generally from books, and not 
from men This alienation or hiatus between the life of the native and th© 
British Military officer, and the galling distinction of superiority and inferiority, 
and also the ill treatment of native officers were certainly some of the most offend- 
ing of the deeper causes of the mutiny, the greased cartridges and the usurpatory 
annexations of Native States being only the superficial or immediate of them 

27 General Chesney in his book on Indian Polity has observed that, ‘ while 
the judicial service has long been mainly filled by natives, who are represented 
also on the bench of the highest courts, and while under the most recent 
changes every branch of the service judicial and executive, has new been thrown 
open to them, the army continues to be what it always has been — an army of 
peasants or a class little removed above them, an army of native soldiers com- 
manded by English officers So far indeed it may be said to be organised like the 
British army, in which the men and the officers form two separate classes , but 
then that is a British army led by British officers and this makes all the difference 
In the cavalry the position of the native officer has even gone back, for whereas 
formerly he could rise to the command of a squadron, the squadrons are now com- 
manded by British officers, the most junior of whom takes precedence over the oldest 
native ofgcer So far then as the army is concerned, the Queen’s Proclamation is a 
dead letter to a very large number of a most important class of Indian gentlemen 
descended m many cases from ancestors who held high military office under former 
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rulers, the only palatable and indeed the only form of public service practicable 
and possible for them is the military, and that is closed to them While this is the 
case it cannot be said that the promise held ont m the Proclamation is fully acted 
upon It may be replied, indeed, that the class in question is excluded from service 
by the condition of fitness laid down, that is by reason of their defective education 
Yet men labouring under the same deficiency have carved out kingdoms for them- 
selves A. man of this sort, thorough gentleman in manner and feeling, if illiterate, 
with all the pride and bearing of birth and high family tradition, leading his own 
kinsmen like the Highland chief of old, will by his chivajrous example show his 
men the way to victory, and that, after all, is what has to be aimecf at m choosing 
officers * 

28 The same author has not been unmindful of *the stock argument, that if 
“men of rank and influence in India were raised to high military position they might 
take advantage of that position,’ and he openfy declares th3t Government studiously 
excludes Indians from all but the humblest places m the army obviously because 
they are afraid to trust them “The danger from one point of view, says General 
Chesney “may be freely admitted , but he gives an almost conclusive reply to this 
argument of distrust in the following words When in almost every country of 
Europe men are found plotting against their fellow countrymen, with the experience 
of Ireland before*us, it would be absurd to expect that loyalty m India should take a 
higher form than expediency— the recognition that our rule is the best available at 
present, and that it is too firmly established to be attacked without risk But apart 
from any question of justice or good faith it is surely safer as a matter of polioy to 
have men of talent and ambition with you tlieir interests enlisted m our system as 
offering possibilities of high advancements than that their only chance of escape 
from a life'of obscurity and inaction should be felt to lie in subversion of our rule 
and the anarchy attendant on such a revolution There can be little room for doubt 
on which side the choice should be taken Too much time has already been lost 
before entering on the course indicated by policy as well as good faith ’ 

29 Such is the case when tne officering of only the native troops by native 
officers is concerned What hope can there be then of the racial distinction be 
tween a European and the native in the Military service being so far removed that 
a native officer of proved merit and ability should command even a company of 
British Soldiers 9 The rawest subaltern, if he is a European, is quite good and fit to 
command the oldest and the most senior native officer though he may have a 
dozen scais on his body or a dozen medals of honour on his breast But King 
Prestige rules so supreme that Englishmen, howsoever enlightened, will not even for 
a moment bear the very idea of the position being reversed, and such a high native 
officer coming into a position of direct or indirect command over not only the 
lowest class of European officers, but over even a common British soldier We have 
noticed General Chesney s views about giving native soldiers high military 
offices, but eVen he has not been able to reconcile his mind to this terrible idea o 
an Indian commanding an European in the military service For while suggesting 
a number of expedients for avoiding this aweful catastrophe he has even gone the 
length of keeping certain regiments entirely separate so that natives even when 
raised to the status of Commissioned Officers, should be m a position only to com 
mand native troops and not Europeans, though he has incidentally remarked that 
perhaps within the course of 50 years during which this novel experiment would 
be* tried the British soldier might become familiar with the idea of a native com 
manding him 

30 The policy of distrust of the people by the Government has been scandal 
ously obvious in the military service even more than in the executive or judicial 
service It is here that the impudent doctrine of keeping India by the sword speaks 
in unmistakable action if not m words And the reproach is indelible against 
British rule m this respect, because in pre British days m India though there were 
cases of foreign rule, the policy of excluding the people from high military posts of 
honour and emoluments was not carried to such an absurd pitch as it has been 
under the British Government Under the Maratbas the command of the entire 
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artillery was entrusted to a Mahomedan, while under the enlightened Akbar and 
the bigotted Aurangxeb, Hindu Rajas combined in themselves the offices of Civil 
Governors and Military Commanders in Chief over whole provinces Even in 
Russia the non Christian subjects are admitted to high .military office Says Sir 
Henry Cotton 

‘The Mogul emperors adopted heartily and completely the policy of trust, 
Akbars greatest generals and most devoted adherents' were children of the very 
men his grand father had conquered The British Government, on the contrary, has 
adopted a policy of suspicion The Russians can get from the territories they have 
, absorbed in central Asia an Alikhanoff or a Loris Melikoff We can only produce 
men who rise to the rank of a Naik, Havaldar or Rosaldar ’ 

31 It is only after the ramming of the Government by Indian public opinion 
for nearly half a century, and after*tbe bravery of the Indian troops was indisputably 
manifested on the battle fields of Flanhers, that Government have been persuaded to 
admit the claim of the Indian people to the removal of the bar against them in res- 
pect of the military offices, and that, while declaring that the policy of the British 
Government in India was to develop self governing institutions with a view to the 
progressive realisation of responsible government, the Right Hon the Secretary of 
State for India announced that the nine Cadetships which were formerly given to 
selected Indians in an imaginary army would now be materialised into regular 
CoAmissions in the real Indian army The barrier has thus at last been broken, but 
who knows that the progress of the promotion of native officers to the higher posts 
in the military service may not be as slow as, or even slower than, their progress in 
the civil aopointments in fulfilment of the pledges contained i n the Charter 
Act of 1833 and the Proclamation of 1858 

32 And lastly we must mention the restrictions which have been placed in 
the way of the Indian people in the matter of Volunteering In tins connection we 
would rather cite the testimony of Sir Henry Harrison who, in a pamphlet specially 
devoted to the subject, has given the reasons why the Indians wish to enlist them 
selves as Volunteers, even when the Government is apparently unwilling to con- 
cede them that privilege Says Sir Henry Harrison 

The desire to be enrolled as volunteers arises (1) from a wish for political 
equality, a desire not to be regarded as Helots while other sections of the commu- 
nity are regarded as Spartans , (2) from a conviction that those who claim their 
share id the prizes of administration must show their willingness to bear their 
share of the burdens of the citizenship, (3) from a knowledge that the Bengalees 
and other Indian races are physically degenerate, and a desire to do something, 
however little to make them less effinunate , (4) from a pride in association with a 
noble Empire like that over which Her Majesty presides, and a desire to share in 
its glories by being numbered among its defenders (5) from a conviction that a 
struggle may be imminent in India between the forces of retrogression led by 
Russia and those of progress led by England, and that their sympathies and their 
fortunes must unhesitatingly and unwaveringly be thrown m with the latter The 
privilege has been practically confined so far to the Anglo-Indians and Europeans, 
though no doubt a few Parsees also have been happy recipients of admission into 
this charmed circle The citizen soldier is after all the back bone of national defence, 
if not the entire military system, and there is no country in the world except India 
in which government not only do not take into account.but also rely upon, the civil 
population as part of their defensive military organisation But the British Gov 
ernment have earned the idea of their duty of protecting the people m India to an 
absurd excess and they would rather import the available army from England, 
accept the services of colonial contingents or perhaps even invite Japan, under the 
terms of a friendly alliance with her, to spare a portion of her gallant army 
But they would on no account trouble the Indian people themselves for defending 
their hearths and homes This is obviously distrust carried too far The Indian 
mind cannot be so abased as not to take this as a slur both upon their intelligence 
and their sentiments of loyalty, or as to treat their exclusion from the toils of war as 
a dispensation, of beneficence It is easy to understand and explain the paradox that 
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-while government send round recruiting agents to obtain recruits for the native 
standing army, they should refuse the offer of high-souled and respectable Indiana 
to voluntarily bear arras and enter military service for the defence of their 
country The same policy has been perceptible in the matter of reciuitraent 
since the commencement of the war. While recruiting sergents will be tolerat- 
ed in doing anything to swell the ranks of the regular native army, the men 
applying for admission into the Defence of India Force have been treated with 
jealousy Government no doubt want men to swell their military tanks, but they 
want men who care for nothing but’their pay, and who know nothing higher than 
military discipline Government affect to see unfathomable dangers m admitting 
-to military education men who are not mercenaries and who are moved by an ita- < 
pulse arising from patriotism f 

33 "Even Machiavelli, the high priest of cunning statesmanship, says, ‘‘A wise 
princ* was never known to disarm his subjects^ rather finding them unfurnished 
he puts arms into their hands, for by arming them and innuring them to warlike 
exercise those arms are surely your own They who were suspicious to you will 
become faithful , they who are faithful are confirmed and all your subjects become 
of your party And because the whole multitude which submits to your govern- 
ment is not capable of being armed, if you be beneficial and obliging to those you 
do arm, you may make the bolder with the rest, for the difference of your behaviour 
to the soldier Iliads him more firmly to your service But when you disarm, you 
disgust them and imply a diffidence in them, either for cowardice or treacheryf and 
the one or the other is sufficient to give them an impression of hatred against 
you ** 

34 Vs regards the martial emasculation of the Indians we can not but observe 
that the whole world is free to keep arms and use arms Every civilised nation 
is interested in giving a martial training to its boys and citizens and in 
teaching them the use of arms and other military tactics Some countries do 
this by conscription, others do it on voluntary system No Government entitled 
to be called wise thinks of refusing arms to such of its people as want to 
use them for legitimate Jpurposes The free possession of arms and free training 
in military tactics for purposes of individual and the country's defence is the 
birthright of every son of a nation. Even the Amir of Kabul does not refuse 
that to his people China also is thinking of introducing compulsion In 
Japan the military training is compulsory. In some countries even girls learn 
the use of arms and practise fencing In the United States as well as other States 
of America the Negroes and the American Indians can keep arms and receive mill, 
tary training But the Indians in India cannot keep arms Every country is in 
terested in the manufacture of munitions and in inventing effective methods of 
dealing with her enemies AU this is denied to Indians 

35 Never before the introduction of British rule in India was the sense of 
helplessness that arises out of the consciousness of being a disarmed people, 
brought home to the people ot India so vividly and strongly as during the present 
War We cannot make even a sho w of resistence if attacked A people so helpless and 
dependent deserve to be despised by the world The War has made the Indian feel 
that as a British subject he is really a despicable creature entitled to no consider- 
ation at the hands of other people of the world Even the Negroes, whether in 
Africa or America, are much better placed than he is As Mr Watch says, * We all 
’devoutly hope that profiting by this great war. Great Britain will not deny any 
fu'ther to the Indian people the exercise of arms the want of which for so many 
years has led to their emasculation. 

36 This word * emasculation "affords the key to the situation in India from 
the purely Indian point of view Political, physical and economic * emasculation" 
is the key note of British rule in India 

37 Speaking of the effects of peace— of the peculiar peace under the British 
Government, which not only protects but protects with a vengence, and eventually 
emasculates the manly qualities of the Indian subjects by a denial of full scope 
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to their play, Colonel Todd observes with special reference to the Rajputs as 
follows Never were their (Rajputs') national characteristics so much endangered- 
as in the seducing calm which followed tho tempestuous agitations in which they 
had so long floated , doubtful whether 'the gift of our friendship or our arms were 
fraught with greater evil The latter they could not withstand , though it must 
never be lost sight of that, like ancient Rome when her glory was fading, we use 
‘the arms of the barbarians' to defend our conquests against them Is their no mind 
above the level of £ 10 monthly pay in all the native legions of the three pre- 
sidencies of India ? No Odoacer, no Shivaji again to revive ? Is the book of knowledge 
and of truth, which we hold up, only to teach them submission and perpetuate their 
•we&kness ? When so many nations are called upon to make over to a foreigner, 
their opposite in every thing, ihcir superior in most, the control of their forces in. 
time of war and a share m the fruits of their renovating prosperity what must ba 
the result ? When each Rajput may hang np his lance in the hall, convert his 
sword to a plough share, and make a basket of his buckler? What but the prostra- 
tion of every virtue? It commences with the basis of the Rajputs, — the 
martial virtues Extinguish these and they will soon cease to respect themselves 
Sloth, low cunning and meanness will follow What nation over maintained it3 cha- 
racter that devolved on the stranger the power of protection ! To be great, to be in 
dependent, its martial spirit must be cherished 1 The late Mr Gokhale has with 
reference to the same subject, observed in one of his speeches that ' the entire popu- 
lation is kept disarmed and, as though it was not enough humiliation to the Indians 
to be deprived thus of their natural right to bear arms m defence of their hearth aud 
homes, England has recently entered into an alliance with another oriental nation, 
to repel foreign aggression on the borders of India and incidentally, to prepetuate 
the present state of bondage for the Indians themselves 

38 And the last but not the least, the moral loss which we have sustained by 
our connection with England is the loss of our position as a nation in the world of 
nations Before the advent of the British rule m India there may indeed have been 
local strife and struggle and perhaps even anarchy But in the eyes of the world 
India had not ceased to be a great nation Anarchy or misrule is not the monopoly 
of India as almost every nation in the world knows it to its cost But the British 
occupation of India has changed the whole aspect of things ard the ignominious 
stamp of a dependency put on it by England at once degraded it beyond measure 
Has not anarchy existed in other eastern nations like Turkey and China? But 
simply for the reason that they were independent nations they did not forfeit res- 
pectful recognition or treatment by the leading nations of the world So also 
anarchy has admittedly prevailed in some of the small nations in eastern Europe 
for examplo the Balkan States, and yet for the simple reason that they were in- 
dependent States and not dependencies they had to be treated with respect due to 
them In fact their right to nationhood has been expressly made causus belli by the 
foremost powers in the world, and their restoration to their status after the war is 
probably the only condition on which peace will be concluded by England, Franc© 
and America with the Central Powers of Europe But because India is a dependency 
or a mere appanage to the British Empire it does not count and is not mentioned in 
the present struggle with any consideration, and curiously enough, England herself 
whoSias voluntarily rushed into the vortex of a life and death struggle with Ger- 
many with the old knight errant s chivalrous sympathy for the rights 0 f insignificant 
nations like Belgium and Serbia, does not seem to be alive m any way to her own 
responsibility towards a great nation like India, a nation that is as much an orna * 
ment as a store house of resources to the British Empire This accounts for the m- 
sultingtreatment which India has received at the hands of the colonies themselves 
of the British Empire where Indians are treated as people outside the pale of civi 
lisation, and where the'law of emigration is so framed as to practically discriminate 
tand exclude Indians of all the people in the world When the members themselves 
of the Empire give this sort of treatment to India simply because she is a dependency 
and not a ^elf governing colony, we need not wonder that other nations of the 
wurld have run their pencil through the name of India as a nation not entitled 
to any respect or even recognition Her connection with England has thus brought 
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upon India the loss of political status m the eyes of the nations of the world and 
those who appreciate tho fact that reputation and good name is the most valuable 
possession that a nation like an individual can have will admit that this loss of 
piestig8 is the greatest moral loss that India has suffered at the hands of England 
A nation of 300 millions frith the most ancient civilisation to its credit has been 
wiped off from the roll of nations as if it never existed and what is worse is that if 
some regard it as still existing it exists for them only to point their finger of scorn 
at her 



. Chapter III 
Failure of Parliamentary Control. 

H AVING seen what the effects of British rule have been upon India, one may na- 
turally inquire on whom the responsibility really rests for this state of things 
There was as well a Government of India inEnglandasaGovernmentof Indiamlndia 
itself But the British Parliament was, and is, the original source of all legislative 
power concerning India, and the primary responsibility, therefore, for the mis govern- 
ment of India lies on the head of Parliament rather than on that of the Government 
of India But perhaps the most? remarkable v and the most regrettable, fact in the whole 
history of the British Rule fn India is the failure on the part of the British Parlia 
ment to realise its duty and responsibility towards India As a preliminary to 
the discussion of this subject let us briefly review the course and progress of British 
occupation of India and the acquisition of territorial possessions 

2 The British Government in India originated in a Royal Charter to a Com 
pany of English merchants The opening of the seas and the discovery of a passage 
by sea to India at the close of the 15th century, was immediately made use of by the 
Portuguese who were the first to acquire seats of trade and dominion in India They 
maintained their ascendancy and captured almost the whole of the Asiatic com 
merce till the end of the 16th century The Dutch followed the Portuguese, soon 
became their rivals and ultimately very nearly subverted their power in the East 
The example of the Portuguese and the Dutch stimulated a similar desire in the 
minds of the English merchants who eventually succeeded in obtaining a Charter 
fiom Queen Elizabeth to pursue and to monopolise the trade with the East The Char 
ter incorporated two hundred and fifteen Knights Aldermen, and Burgesses, authoris- 
ing them to elect one governor and twenty four committees for holding court m 
any place within Her Majesty s dominions, and toregulate voyages, trade, and com 
merce and every thing connected therewith They were also authorised, for this 
purpose, to ordain laws and regulations not contrary or repugnant to the laws and 
customs of the English Realm The Company was not authorised in the beginning 
to make any territorial annexations But they could secure to themselves trading 
grounds And for this purpose they could and did negotiate with native Princes m 
India These trading grounds contained habitations of some natives of India 
and the Company also naturally required the services of others for their business 
The native inhabitants of these ceded trading grounds and the natives m the 
Cnnyiatiy^jwuTyne ware thus the .first .hatch of -Indians to oca on rlirpnfcly iwuby' 
the operation of the Company s laws and regulations, and indirectly under the rule 
of the British sovereign 

3 For about fifty years after the grant of the Charter to the East India 
Company, its affairs were practically free from any sort of control by the Parlia 
ment On the other hand, the decay of the Mogul power in India led to double gov- 
ernment and anarchy m the territories adjoining the Company’s trading grounds, 
and this state of things was availed of by the Company for making a beginning in 
eredtmg fortifications round their settlements In 1661, the Company was autho- 
rised not only to build but to garrison fortresses in India, to appoint governors 
for administering the trading grounds, and to make peace and war with non Chris 
tian people and prmce3 in India By the end of the 17tb century the company had* 
acquired a number of trading grounds in India and their trade was firmly establish- 
ed. In Bengal, the Company s trade commenced in 1634 by a furman from the Mo- 
gul Emperor The first factory in Bengal was established at Hugly in 1640, and 
the second at Balasorif m 1642 The factory at Cassimbazar was built in 1658, and 
Calcutta was founded in 1686 In 1699, th8 first fort was ordered to bo erected in 
Bengal In Madras the Company’s trade was extended to the Karomandei coast in 
1623 and tfie first cargo vessel was unloaded at Musalipattam In 1638, Madras 
was selected for the erection of a fort at the invitation of the Nayak of the place 
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who promised exemption from all customs duties on trade In 165 3, Fort St George 
was raised to the rank of a Presidency and, in 1631 Madras was s eparated from Ben- 
gal In the Bombay Presidency the first factory was built at Surat m 1612 In 
1668 the island of Bombay was obtained by the Company from the Crown and be- 
came the chief seat of British Government m India, the other settlements being 
■declared subordinate to it 

H The trade operations from these various centres led to the gradual growth 
of the Company’s revenue, and in 1689 the Company passed a resolution declaring, 
for the first time, that the increase of revenue m India should be as much a subject of 
their care as their trade It was revenue which, the CoAipany sayl, “must main- 
tain our forts and make us a nation in India ' The idea was to guard the Com-* 
pany’s commercial supremacy on the basis of its territorial sovereignty This re - 
solution was the beginning of a policy by which the Company s clerks and factors 
throughout India were turned into conquerors and pro consuls and which even- 
tually led to systematic annexations in the 19th century But the growth of reve 
nue, while it strengthened on the ona hand the Company’s position in India, led to 
a corresponding debit so far as their strength in England was concerned The East 
India Company had many rivals even in England , and though it survived them 
all* as being perhaps the fittest, the growing mass of wealth gradually acquired by 
the Company s shareholders and also by it* servants caused an amount of heart- 
burning among ihe British public The result wa3 that m 1 691, a great constitu- 
tional question was raised for the first time in Parliament as to whether the C>owa 
could grant a monopoly of trade to any one even a chartered company without 
the authority of Parliament In 1693 th3 question was finally decided in tho 
negative, and the subject of granting trading privilages to companies was reraov 
cd from the chamber of the King s Council to the House of Parliament, and thus 
began the bra of control by Acts of Parliament over th’ affairs of the East India 
Company 

5 The 18th century saw the occupation and consolidation of Indian tern 
tones by the East India Company greatly developed The death of Aurangzeb m 1707 
led to a disruption of the Mogul Empire and independent kingdoms or principal! 
ties were being set up by adventurous military captains in every part of the coun 
try The East India Ccmpany could hardly be expected to resist the temptation 
afforded by this golden opportunity for pushing on their own interests, and an ex 
traneous stimulus was given to their activity by the reactionary tumult due to tho 
wars m Europe between the English and the French The struggle was limited to 
Madras and Bengal .but after two prolonged wars, and after numerous possessions of 
eitherparty were taken and retaken, the English achieved a decisive triumph Bythe 
battle of Plassey m 1757, the foundation of the British Empire was laid in the East 
In 1758, the first governor of Bengal was appointed In 1759, British influence was 
permanently established throughout the Northern Circars and the Court of Hyde- 
rabad , and vn 1761 by the surrender of the fortress of Ginp, it could be said that 
not a single ensign of the French nation, owned by the authority of its govern- 
ment was left m any part of India In Bengal the Company had already acquired 
the Zamindan of t he district of the twenty-four parganas with an area of about 909 
square miles and m 1765 the Company obtained a reversion of the big jaha 
gir given by the Delhi Emperor to Lord Clive personally The final stroke of this 
policy came in the same year when the Company obtained from the Mogul Emperor 
of Delhi the grant of the famous Diwani According to this grant the Company 
whs to receive revenues and maintain the army for the Mogul Emperor This 
practically amounted to the foundation of the Company s territorial sovereignty m 
Bengal 

6 Within about 10 years from this event the Company* c3me into relations 
with the Marathas in central and southern India, which eventually terminated 
in the beginning of the 19th century in the fall of the Peshwai, and the acquisition 
by the Company of territorial sovereignty over the Deccan. The Company’s-struggle 
with Hyder Alii and Tippu in the south also resulted in their favour, and the 
death of Ttppu m 1799 made them complete masters of the southern peninsula In 
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1E03 Scindia, the greatest Maratha military captain, was defeated and tho Com- 
pany acquired big territories to the north of the Jumna The Sikhs also had their 
troubles, and after two bloody wars the Punjab was annexed in 1849 In the middle 
of the 19th century, the work of territorial acquisition was further advanced by the 
policy of what may be called unconstitutional, though peaceful, conquests Lord 
Dalhousie was responsible for a number of annexations, and the famous doctrine of 
‘Lapse was made to serve as a handle for the deprivation of many native rulers of 
their principalities, such as, Satara in 1849, Zansi and Nagpur in 1853 The mal- 
administration of Oudh was made the ground of the annexation of that Raj m 1856 
Next year the great Mutihy broke out, and the anniversary of Plaseey witnessed 
4 terrible scenes of carnage especially in northern India The Mutiny was a furious 
cataclysm but it produced two important results One was that the policy of an- 
nexations was peremptorily-checked, and practically a new lease of life was given 
to the Native States m India which, together account for l/3rd of the total area and 
l/5th of the total population of this country The second result was tho transfer of 
the administration of the British Indian territory from tho East India Company to- 
tho Crown The Burmese War in 1885, added indeed another province to India, 
und no one can indeed «-ay that the chapter of territorial conquest or annexation by 
the British Government m or near India, has been definitely closed But we ipay 
put out of our mind all 'peculation os to the future policy of Government m this 
connection * 

*7 We shall now proceed to «ee from a constitutional point of view, tho 
course of relations between India and Parliament first through the medium of 
the E I Company and then directly through its own agoncy i n tho Home and 
Indian Governments It is true that the British Empiro in India originated in a 
Royal Charter obtained from the Sovereign of England by a company of more 
merchants But within about 60 years from the foundation of the 8 Company 
commenced the financial relations between the Company and the British Parliament 
as representing the state Thus in 1655 Oliver Cromwell borrowed from the 
Company a loan of £ 50 001) for the expense of tho State and few years 
afterwards, the Chancellors of the British Exchequer continued regularly to 
compell the Company to grant public loans But thebe financial relations 
had a corresponding / ohttcal as/cct For whilo on the one hand tho Company 
went on securing valuable privileges to itself including tho privilege of 
going beyond the legitimate purposes of the Charter, making territorial con- 
quests and imposing political rule over alien people, the Company had to 
submit to corresponding restrictions on their internal constitution Loans to the 
public Exchequer began to be substituted for presents to the King personally or 
to his favourite ministers, and the renewal of the Charter at fired intervals was 
invariably the occasion for a further penetration of the hand of Parliament in 
the Company s affairs 

8 For a number of years the interference by Parliament was confined 
to satisfy the demands of the home rivals of the Company, for making the 
Company surrender a share of the enormous profits they were making by their 
Eastern trade But a time eventually came when Parliament began to enforce 
its claim to go deeper into the Company s affairs, and to make the Directors of tho 
Cbmpany submit statements and accounts to be laid before itself The Charter to 
the United East India Company, granted in 1698, was granted by the King, but not 
before Parliament had given its sanction thereto In 1766, however, actually 
began the era of active and vigilant inquiry by Parliament into the affairs 6f 
the Company ss affecting the administration of India The order was for the first 
time given for the printing of the correspondence of a public character between the 
Company ard its servants in India Also it was now argued for the first time that 
the Company had no right by the Charter to make any territorial conquest, that 
such possessions in the hands of a trading corporation were improper and danger- 
ous and that even if it weie legally and politically right that they should hold 
thc*e territories, yet the vast expenditure of government in tho protection of the 
Company gave it a fair and equitable right to the revenues arising from the 
conquests A system of periodical leases of the possessions to tLo Comiany by 
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Parliament was then inaugurated In 1769, complaints about the mismanagement 
of the Company's affairs in India reached England Three gentlemen were appointed 
as supervisors to inquire into and rectify the concerns of every department in 
India Yet there was no material change for the better. In 1772, His Majesty in 
opening the Parliament observed as follows — ‘The concerns of India are so various 
and extensive as to reqmip the most vigilant and active attention, and some of them 
as well from the rainotauess of the place as from other circumstances are so 
peculiarly liable to abuses and exposed to danger, that the interposition of the 
Legislature for their protection may became necessary ” The ministers openly 
regretted that they had not sufficient powers 10 their hands to control their servants 
who made enormous fortunes at the expense of the mastej^ and wore guilty of such 
exorbitancy m other respects as to hazard the total loss of the valuable possessiqna 
in India 

9 The tide of the financial prosperity of the Company bad also turned by 
this time, and in the year 1772 the Company was ou the brink of bankruptcy owing 
to expensive wars, the failure of harvest , ar.;l, more than all, the corruption of its 
servants Whereas so long the Company could give public loans and accomodate 
the British Exchequer, it was now the turn of the Company to ask for a loan from 
the public treasury The opportunity was availed of by shrewd British statesmen to 
introduce extensive alterations u to the system of governing the Company s Indian 
possessions With tho loan, therefore from the Treasury cam* 1 far reaching inter- 
ferences by Parliament in the Company t> internal affairs Thus their dividends 
were limited by statute, they had to submit their accounts every six months to # the 
treasury, they were to accept Bills only to a limited amount and they were to 
export to British settlements British goods of a specified value The financial 
embara8sment of tho Company was availed of for passing a constitutional enactment 
viz. the Regulation Act of 1773 The Act no doubt effected a certain orderly arrange- 
ment in the administration of the Company, but it could not be said that the Act 
had a far reaching effect so far as the amelioration of the grievances of the Indian 
people as caused by the Company's raal-admmistration was concerned By the 
grant of theDiwam in 1765, the Mogul empire, as recogmsed by the Act of 1773, re- 
sembled what is known m modem International Law as a protectorate, and though 
the country, over which the Company collected the Imperial revenue as Dewan, was 
not definitely annexed, yet the attributes of sovereignty ovei the territory were so 
unevenly distributed between the Emperor and the Comp my that while the sub 
stance had passed to the Company only a shadow remained with the Emperor But 
it was a shadow with which potent conjuring tricks could be performed Whenever 
the Company found it convenient, they couldplayoff the authority derived from the 
Mogul against the authority derived from the British law, and justify under the one 
proceedings which it would have been difficult for them to justify under the other In 
one capacity the Company wire the all powerful agents of an inesponsible de«pot, 
in the other, they were tied and bound by the provisions of Charters and Acts of 
Parliament It was natural that the Company's servants should prefer to act in 
the former capacity All this was going on before the Regulating Act But, as 
events proved soon after, even the Act could not prevent despotism by the Company's 
servants over the Indian people, not excluding even Princes and Chiefs 

10 The more real purpose of Parliament in bringing the Company to 
account and subject them to further laws and regulations was among other thiggs 
to share m the Indian spoil and to assort ita rights to control the sovereignty of 
Indian territories acquired by the East t India Company Thus within four years 
parliament had to hear of the scandalous proceedings of Lord Pigott, the Governor 
of Madras, against the Raja of Tanjore Then came the great impeachment of 
Wanen Hastings wh ch though it ended in his acquittal completely demonstrated 
the depth to which m lividual as well as collective wrongdoing of the men of 
the E I Companv hod reached m India R ghteous men like.Burkc were watching 
* with rising wonder, amazement and indignation that long train of intrigue and 
crime which bad ended in the c nsohdation of a new Empire ( ' r rley on 
Burke ) The British ouui->ters were not loth to take tl e aid of potept Indian 
interests for grind ng tl eir own axes on the Parliamentary stone as often as occa- 
10 
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better Government m India , and what was regarded as a proper and adequate 
machinery for a just and efficient government was provided In fact this new 
system of government practically remained in force till the enactment of 
the Government of India Act of 1858, and though the Government of India 
was, as a matter of fact, transferred formally from the E I Company to the 
Crown after the Mutiny of 1857, still the Crown may be said to have directly 
‘ assumed that government through a Secretary of State from the year in which 
Pitt’s India Act was enacted viz 1784 No doubt a large number of statutes 
were enacted by the British Parliament between 1784 and 1858, but the changes 
brought about by them in the constitution of the government of India were im- 
material Thus by the Act of 1786, power was given to the Governor-General to 
overrule his Couucil in special cases and it enabled the Governor-General and the 
Cammander-m-Chief to he united m the same person , By the Act of 1793, the pay 
of the members and the staff of the Board'of ControJ w%s declared to be a charge 
on the Indian revenues By the Act of 1799, the Company was authorised to raise 
troops in India upto 2000 and the Crown was * to transfer recruits to India at an 
agreed sum of rupees, upto a maximum number of 3000, and so on But these Acts 
provided for only minor details of administration 

12 In 1813 began the series of Acts which aro well known as the Charter 
ActS But as the name itself shows they dealt more with the financial relations 
between the Company and the British Exchequer than with the constitution of the 
government of tndia The dissatisfaction with the management of the affairs^ of 
the Company, reinforced by the jealousy on the part of the State m respect of the 
Company’s territorial possessions, had the effect of raising tne whole question as to 
whether the Company deserved to have its Charter which was always limited m 
point of time, renewed to it A secret committee was for the first time appointed by 
Parliament to inquire into the Company’s affairs, with the result that, by the 
first of the series of the Charter Acts the trade monopoly of the Company was 
abolished, and European merchants not connected with the Company, were al- 
lowed to reside m India under a system of license The only reference m this Act 
to the well being of the Indian people was contained in the pronsion there- 
in that a beginning be made m educating the people 

t3 The first Parliamentary Act which contains any real reference to the 
recognition of British Indian subjects, as units of a State, is the Charter Act of 1833 
But before we dwell upon its contents, it would be as well to review the general 
results of the Bntis Indian administration from the date of the Charter of 1600, up- 
to that point of tune, that is to say, a period of about 233 years And for this pur- 
pose we can not do better than quote the words of an eminent Anglo-Indian judge 
and statesman, we mean the Hon ble Mr Frederick John Shore In his A otes 
on Indian affairs dated 14th February 1832, Hon ble Mr Shore observes that the 
feelings ofthenatites of this country were not really so cordial towards the British 
government in India as they were generally supposed, and that the British tenure 
m India was less firm than might be desired And m the course of explaining the 
causes of this state of things he gives an illustration or a sort of metaphor to 
indicate those causes He says : — • 

Suppose then that, about the beginning of the last century, a few African merchants received 
permission from the English Government to erect a factory somewhere on the South Coast of EnglatuI 
that some years after an English revenue defaulter or criminal, took refuge in the factory , that the 
Africans refused to give him up and that the English took possession of the factori and confined the 
Africans , that their government sent ships and troops to attack the English and force them to give up 
a small portion of territory 

“The Africans find that a member of the royal family has a strong party in h s favour (Prince 
Charles Edward, commonly called the Pretender would have well suited their purpose t and persuade 
bun to mount the throne which with their assistance, ia addition to his otf n part}, there is a pro- 
bability ot effecting They then picV up a quarrel, go tow ar with tbe English, depose the tmg,and establish 
the other A short time afterwards, they treat the new king in the same manner and set up another, 
««&'CiO\ Yotig, al\el depose Vast aui cAnVhdt Vae oua ttoej had made hits* , the ta each 

case not only receiving large private bribes, bat being guilty of treachery and forgen , 
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The Africans then, having very small pay from their own masters, try tomato a profit by trading; 
ISiey not only insist on the English king s exempting their goods from payment of duty, bat on his 
imposing a high one on those of hs subjects. They send factors and agents all over the country, each 
of whom erects himself into a petty chief and forces people to soli him their goods <ind buy bis at his 
own price until tho peop e are so distressed that the king abolishes all duties altogether This the 
Africans consider a crime and after some negotiation and altercations, finish by deposing that king, 
who > s sucteded by Another of their own creation 


" They next persuade the ex sting king to disband bis own troops or the greater part of them, and 
t » rely on those of the Africans to prelect him and his dominions, he paying their expras s. Shortly 
after, they make out that his pay meats are in arrears, or they say that they apprehend that th a will be 

the case and insist on a part of bis territory being assigned to them to secure regular payment The 
nobles and upper classes they gamoset ly promises of support and protection This done they t\ke 
•sway the estates from the Lord Lieutenants of counties and tho great noblemeo, on the plea of some 
fl.w jn Ibe original grant by the Crown, or that the holders <f the estates had not complied with the 
conditions of the feudal tenure on yvhic^ they had been granted, or some equally good reason, giving 
them pens one, which they hold out hopes *re to he hereditary but which ara subsequently reduced or 
discontinued altogether < 

“ Tbs land tax is then indefinitely increased to such a pitch that the proprietors of estates are 
reduced to beggarv, and, being unable to pay thedemand, their estates are sold, till scarcely an ancient 
landholder possesses the land of his fathers; the new purchasers being clerks and menial servants 
who have boon attending on the Africans. If the people corcplaiood, the Africans would say, that 
although our own Government did not act thus they posses ed the right to do so, and that they, having 
•ucceeded to the government acquired that right which they choose to exercise. 

They **e« take every opportunity to aoquire more te Mory, much in the same way that they 
esquired the first portion, till at last they gtt possession of the whols of the British isles, treat the 
people as above mentioned, and giving the king a pension, shut him up in Windsor Castle 

If the king and other pensioners urged, that they had lost thoir influonoe with, and respectabi- 
lity id the eyes of the people, and that having nothing to occupy their attention, they wore in danger of 
degenerating, which would be insured by their not baring enough to support their families, they are 
told that they ara much batter off than betere that their dignity and that of their families is now 
secured by their being certain to receive their pensions regularly under the stability of the African 
government , whereas, formerly they had much trouble in realising their incomes, ntid were obliged to 
have recourse to much bnlerv to sooure a sufficient number of votes in the Commons. 


“ On tho first acquisition of the southern provinces of England, tho Africans allowed the customs 
of the country (not laws exactly, for, being ignorant of them they disregard them,) to remain, nod 
from time to timo introduced regulations of their own terming a code On successively gaming 
possession of the Northern provinces — Scotland Wales Ireland, the Hebrides, Shetland and the 
Orkney Islands,— that code of regulations la put In forco all over the country, w thout auy inquiry or 
consideration ho a difirrent ihe peopla of the several countries were from each other in manners and 
ruitonis Acd even language 


“At first they leave us our justices of the peace, pericdicul courts cf justice, and other local 
*u honties , lut on fioditg one or two instino a of those In office turning thoir power to their own 
advantage the Afn-iB* declare that the natives are iocom.pt that they are not fit to be tn sted, and 
that some provision must be mide by appointing African judges and magistrates who wou d properly 
admlms er jutt ce. They ncco'dmS'lr abolish forthwith every local authority, and establish, on an 
average one co irt f reach county in which one prrson with i ne or two ossisinots, oed a raeiiraev 
without auy at all s aa'e ,udgo and Meg strata To assist him in the details c.f h s office sorao of tfc* 
natives are employed but the salar ei are fixed at so low n scale that none but tho lower classes will 
sccept tho offices Under the Magistrates, u r p*r constables, with a proportion of inferior ones under 
thuja are distribute 1 over each d strict, their pay and the sort of people chosen beiuq as above 
mentioned , and these men are intrusted with, on the whole, directly or indirectly Rr eator power than 
the former magistrates possessed 


mugb under ony oircuroslances, more eipec ally if tbo Africans 
toleooDductrd In Uermo* Frm A, but urd <r ei-h, the extent of 
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most tn fault — often for no other reason than the r not understanding a jargon of broken English 
that they neglect to learn ourlaoguage content og themselves n the first nstsoce w th Lav ng one or, 
two of the worst of the nat ves about them who nterjret fw them and afterwards w th merely 
learning a low jargon 

Suppo e in fine that aftir the above treatment of us by both Government and icd viduals whan 
they were told that th Engl sh were d scontented with their Government some of the Afr cans 
den ed that it were poss ble others asserted that it was a proof of the badness of our d epos tion that 
we ou 0 ht to be grateful to them that we bad been constantly fighting either with cur nc & hbours or 
among ourselves a consequence of rebel! ons and that we eight to be thankful that we bad at last 
got a stable government under wh ch just ce was secure etc 

To be more realistic Mr Shore has m another note given a summary of £be 
facts described in the above illustration It is as follows — 

(1) The habitual and inordinate idea of our Wn superiority and the equally 
strong impression of the corruption and the inefficiency of the natives 

(2) Their consequent exclusion from all offices which it was possible to pro- 
cure Englishmen to accept and the attempt to conduct all affairs by European 
agency 

» fS) The annihilation of almost all existing institutions and the total made 
quacy of those which have been substituted for the administration of justice 

(4) The'gradual impoverishment of the country by a system of taxation and 

extortion unparalleled in the annals of any country * 

(5) The rum of the old aristocracy and of all the respectable landholders 
which has been systematically effected in order to increase the government re 
venue 

14 Let us now proceed to consider the Charter Act of 1833 By reason of 
the fact that this Charter Act is often quoted and relied on as embodying the real 
beginning of a change of their angle of vision by British statesmen towards India 
the Act is regard d as a Charter as it were granted to India It was however 
nothing of the kind It was only one term in a series of Charter Acts which were 
mainly mtende I to legally renew the Charter to the East India Company fora further 
period of years and was incidentally used to introduce measures of ad nmistrative re 
form discovered to be nec^sary m the light of a previous inquiry by a select or se 
cret committee The Act no doubt did much for the commercial classes in Eagland 
a3 well as the British government itself for by the operation of this Act the East 
India Company was finally deprived of commercial functions though it was allow 
ed to retain administrative and political power and the coveted patronage of Indian 
appointments Further the A t da larad that the Co npany held its territorial pos 
sessions in trust for the Crown and gave notice to the Company to wind up its busi 
ness The Act further do cl a ed that Parliament alone had the power to legia 
late for India and to approve or disapprove Indian laws which must be placed before 
Parliament The Act enlarged the rights of European settlers in India and 
called upon the Governor General to make legal provision for the protection of the 
natives from insult an l outrage on their persons religions and opinions. Thts salu 
tary provision had become absolutely necessary For according to the Company a 
own admission experience had proved that it was difficult to impress upon a4en 
the servants of the Company a due regard for the fealmgs and habits of the people of 
India and Englishmen of all cla=s«s unless under the observation of supreme auiho 
rlties were notorious for the contempt with which in their natural arrogance and ig 
norance they contemplated the usages and the zastitut oas of the Natives a id for 
their frequent disregard of th a d ctate* of humanity and justice in their dealings 
with the people of India Ths natives although timid and feeble in some places 
were not without strength and resolution m others and instances had occurred 
where their resentment had proved formidable to th lr oppress s As Mr Caarles 
Grant had spoken o it in a d bate upon the subject in the House of Commons there 
was a great danger of letting loose among the people of India a host of ’desperate 
needy adventurers whose atrociou co iduct in America afforded sufficient indi 
cation of the evil they would inflict upon India 
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15 Be/ore coming to the provision of this Charter relating to the Natives of 
India in respect of their employment in service it will be as well to complete our 
observations upon the mam character of that Act, which was, as observed above, 
enacted more for the benefit of the English people The Act was the result of "the 
disgusting selfishness of all the parties concerned " Tho British public had m mind 
the object of opening tho China trade The Court of proprietors had tho object of 
scouring the regular payment of their dividends And the ministry had been * tack- 
ing and trimming' between them, willing to do anything that should please both and 
gain a little popularity But it was “lamentable to see the utter indifference dis- 
played by all to*the welfare of a hundred million of tho people of India Some of 
*the speakciwevon openly avowed that, m their opinion, it was a minor object com 
pared to the profits of a tew English merchants Provided each party could gam 
its selfish and shortsighted objects, the Government of India was thrown into the 
bargain with as much indifference* as if the people in question had been a herd of 
cattle The Natives were aware of the ‘discussions which were going on in Par- 
liament , and in order to make it appear that the East India Company had gained 
their point, a grand display of fire works, costing some twenty thousand rupees, was 
exhibited in Calcutta This display, however, was looked upon by the Natives with 
a somewhat malicious delight as an entertainment given by a reckless ruined mer- 
chant on the eve of his bankruptcy In the language of the natives who witnes- 
sed the fireworks “the display blazed up like the thorns and died away , but the 
bmefl therein remained m their nostrils ” 

lb The one section m the Charter Act of 1833, which, really affected and 
was intended to benefit the natives of India directly, is section 87 which declared, 
that ‘No native of the Indian territories nor any natural born subject of His Majes 
ty resident therein, shall, by reason of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour 
or any of them, be disabled from holding any office or employment under %he Com- 
pany ’’ As Sir Courtney Ilbert says, “The policy of freely admitting natives of 
India to a e hare in the administration of the country has never been more bra&dly 
or empbatioallj enunciated ’ Wbat kind of operation this section received for a 
number of years afterwards will be presently seen But the declaration of policy 
contained in this section may very properly be described as the bed rock founda- 
tion of the national demand for self-government in India "Any office or employ- 
ment under the Company” — these words are wide enough to cover the appointment 
of the natives of India right upto the post of a Governor or Governor-General, be- 
cause this office was in the gift of the Company, so long as the Company was m 
existence, and in the gift of the Crown that is to say the State Secretary for India, 
since 1858 As no representative institutions were thought of for the Indian people 
iq 1833, the word ‘office’ could not have been then directly intended to cover the 
office of the president of urban or rural corporations, or the member of a Legis- 
lative Council But the words have been construed to be wide enough even to cover 
posts of offices under representative institutions, for, these were neither repeated nor 
altered nor substituted by other words of a similar import in the Government of 
India Act of 1858 by which the Government of India was transferred from the Com- 
pany to the Crown directly. This section may, therefore, be taken to have served for 
the natives of India the same purpose as the Catholic Emancipation Act, for in 
stavice, did for the Roman Catholics in the British realm Tt was on the strength of 
this section that Mr Dadabhai Naoroji and Sir M M Bhavnagn could enter the 
British Parliament as its members, and still more fortunate natives might enter 
the Cabinet of British ministers at some future time 1 The true character of thy. 
section was pointedly shown by Mill m his famous despatch accompanying tho text 
of the Charter Act of 1833 when it was sent to India for compliance and guidance 
Says the despatch “ The true object is not to ascertain qualification hut to remove 
disqualification Tba meaning of the enactment we take to be that there shall be 
no governing caste m British India That whatever tests of qualifications may be 
adopted, distinction of race or religion shall not he one of the number In effect 
the free access to office is chiefly valuable when it is a part of general freedom ' # 
The enactment, was thus part of a general scheme of freedom and rights of citizen- 
ship which Parliament had already either given, and intended to complete at a 
future time, to the Natives of India 
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17 This was thus a splendid beginning made by the British Parliament t f 
the realisation of its duty and responsibility towards the Indian people as a nation 
But even the reforms introduced by the Charter Act of 1833 were found to be inade- 
quate for the purpose of preventing mal administration of India by the El Company- 
In 18a3 the twentv years period of the Company s Charter ended once more and 
this opportunity was availed of at the time of renewal of the lease for introducing 
further reforms By the Charter Act of 1853, the Board of Directors were made to 
forfeit their patronage and the Civil Service was thrown open to competition The 
new Act did not fix. anv definite term for the continuance of the powers of the 
Company but simply provided that the territories should remain under the govern 
ment of the Company in trust for the Crown until Parliament should other wfso 
direct The Act reduced the number of the Directors of the Company from 24 to 18 
and provided that t> of these be appointed by the Crown In 1854 the Governor 
General as representing the Crown was authored to take under his charge any 
part of the territories under the government df the E I Company 

18 The Mutiny however too i came and it was the last straw that broke 
the back of the Company s mal administration We do not stop here to consider 
the pauses of the Mutiny or even the question as to how far the Company wav 
really responsible for it For it is patent that though a system of double 
government was nominally in existence nothing but a shadow of political power 
was clmgiDg to the Company as such the substance having already passed to 
Parliament to whom theGovernmcnt of India was almost directly responsible through 
the Board of Control which was practically an instrument of the British ministry 
The fact however remains that whoever was mainly responsible for the Mutiny 
the Mutiny gave the death blow to the system of double government of India 
with its peculiar division of powers and responsibilities and by the Act of 1858 
there remained no one between the Indian subjects of the Crown and the Crown 
itself The country came since the time to bo goi er ied directly lj the Crov.ii ant 
in Ut,na ne of th Crown acting through a Secretary of State who combined all the 
powers of the Board of Directors and the Board of Control and who was like all 
other Secretaries of State directly responsible to British Parliament Here- 
after at any rate there was no valid excuse for Parliament to plead in the 
matter of its relations with or attitude towards India and we shall next consider 
the question as to how Parliament has discharged its duty and responsibility to 
India during the last 60 years 

If) In the discussion in Parliament during the debate on Lord Palmer 
stun s Bill Parliament appeared to be full of gushing enthusiasm as to the part 
it would take in the novel business of governing India directly from the House 
Mr pisraeh indeed suggested that the principles of representative government 
should bo applied to India And ho proposed an enlargement of the India Council 
from eight tooightcen members, half of whom were to be elected and to bo entirely 
independent of Go\ eminent But Lord Palmerston regretted that the unsettled state 
of tbo country did not permit of a representation of the people in India itself They 
wero to bo no doubt represented in the Council but partly by retired Civilian and 
Military officers and partly by the nominees of certain commercial constituenc cs 
of Parliament such is London Belfast Liverpool Manchester and Glasgow 
Tbo Opposition in Parliament openly ridiculed this method of giving repre onta 
tion to India and appealed to tho Government not to play this practical joko upon 
the Indian pt-oplo by giving them a stone when they had asked for broad The Bill 
was thereupon w ithdraivn and another took its place which was passed into law 
Tho let did not give the Parliament fullest satisfaction. It was treated as merely 
a tentative arrangement which was soon to be worked upto the proper constit i 
tionn! standard In tho mcanw hilo the Queen s Proclamation had been issued and 
menders of Parliament were naturally led to believe that with tha rapi l 
spread of education and the drafting of natives into the re ponsiblo posts of 
service tho groun 1 would s <on b prepared for tho grant of a full fledged 
representative government In the nbstneo of a representative government in India 
Parliament had offered to take up that role upon itself on behalf of India, and 
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to work, it as a great and solemn trust committed to it by an all-wiso and inscrut- 
able Providence 

20 But with tho parsing of the Act of 1858, tho enthusiasm of Par- 
liament apparently subsided And the want 'of a real Parliamentary oheck upon 
the Government of India has been since on unfailing ground of complaint m 
every generation Lord Palmerston said in tho debate upon tho Bill that, * Wo had 
a great duty to fulfil in India and he was sure that thbt duty would ho best dis- 
charged if wo committed Its performance to tho hands of men uho lull be accountable 
to 1 mhament for their conduct * But how could tho accoun t bo rendered, and the 
du<y to* render account enforced, if Parliament itself came to treat the affairs of 
JmliaasatK.ro? No doubt Parliamentary Committees or Commissions have, now 
and then, been appointed to # consider and report upon Indian questions, but the 
result w as'practically ml, so far’as tho progress oflndiau interest* was concerned 
And this was so because Parliament itself was known to bo absolutely indifferent 
or upatbotic towards Indian questions. By tbo seventies of tho last contury, things 
were pretty much tho same as before tho Act of 1858 As obsersod by tho lato 
Mr Fawcett in 1872, “tho most trumperj question over brought before Parlia- 
ment, say, a wrangle over tho purchaso of a picture or a road through a park 
excited more interest than the welfare of ISO millions of our Indian subjects Tho 
!>«oplo of India have not votos and so they can not bring so much pressure to bear 
upop Parliament as can bo brought hy one of our Railway Compamos * 

21 Mr Fawcett was, perhaps tho only member of Parliament in his genera- 
tion who dovoted any attention to Indian affairs, but ho could do so because his 
own constituency happened to be sympathetic to India hko himself But to profoss 
to ho a member for India, as Mr Fawcett did, was calculated to make both a Par- 
liamentary candidalo and a member to looso his popularity Often did Mr Fawcott 
receive, warnings, from newspapers at the time of ©lections tnat by advocating 
tbo intercuts of India ho was undermining his own chances of succoss In tho Ifouso 
itsoif ho had to encounter the activo disltko of somo members oven of tho Liberal 
government In his early years, ho was mot with a kind of contomj tuous treat- 
ment, with which tho gonuino official attempts to suppress tho rasli outsider who 
dares to quo-tion tho wisdom on! ommscionco of his ruler-*, and Mr Fawcott could 
eventually g*t a boaring only when by his undaunted courage and bis uphill work, 
bo was able to prove both tho sincerity of his purposo and tbo soundness of hisjudg- 
monk It was owing to his singlo handod exertions that tho Parliamentary Cora- 
mittoo, known as tho Fawcott Committoo, came to bo appointed It was also owing 
to his vigilant scrutiny (hat in-tmccs of tho colossal waste of Indian money such as 
tho Sultan's Ball, tho Buko of Edinburgh's presents, tho cahlo scvndal.wero exposed 
Ho pointed out cares in which tho uncommonly sharp practico of preparing a false 
balance sheet, as it were was resorted to by tho British Government in dealin { with 
India. ‘Vou borrow money to buy a thing,” Mr Fawcett made a witness before tho 
Com mssion to admit, “ sell it at an enormous loss and then put down tho result to 
income * Thaso facts wore exceptional, and like all exceptions thoy only proved 
in this care tho rule that Parliament was givon to neglect tho affairs of India in 
a most deplorable roannor Tho individual torch that Mr Fawcott held aloft made 
tbiM'urrounding darkness look only the more gloomy and dreadful 

22 In the next generations, uicn like the lato Mr llradlau&b, tho lato Afr 
Caino and others, indeed, worthily followed Mr. Fawcett's example, and tbo succcs 
aton of individual members, » landing up In Parliament to fight the battlos of un- 
befrtonded India, hat not altogether stopped. But after all, these men had to cry m 
the wilderness, and U«e only consolation to their mind* was hut tho poor one of hav- 
«rg dons tbur duty Abvut thirty years ago, an attempt was mado to forma British 
Parliamentary & nuuSttcu in tho interest* of India , and at one Urao, It was said to 
b*v« included over a hurdud trembers. But the sum total of their exertions was 
practically ai} again, partly because the sympathy of some of them for India was 
„ual«r tbanll cir knowledge of tbU country, and partly Ucau»s, even wbtn coached 
JiilUJ ard «.~bi cd, the Irdian Party iu Parliament could not lope to material- 
ly influence t| cir own fatty, whether fn office or outside because they were not sure 
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of being backed m the country by the voters, when matters might come to an issue on 
Indian question The Indian Party in the House of Commons, even when at its 
best could notbear comparison with the Irish Party wflich, though always depepdent 
m one sense upon either of the great Parliamentary parties, so far as Ireland was con 
cerned could m its turn make either of the parties dependent upon itself and 
hold the balance in its hands, so far as the affairs of the United 'Kingdom were con- 
cerned The Irish Party was always an independent body and had absolutely no party 
ties either as an integral part of, or a3 an adjunct to the Conservative or the Liberal 
Party The Indian Parliamentary party, on the other hand, was a part and parcel 
ofthe Liberal Party and had to vote with it whether the leaders would or would not 
accomodate or bargain with them on Indian questions The result has been simply 
deplorable As observed by Mr George Yule in his .address as President of the 
Indian National Congress m 1888, the ’position js this ‘Ihe Government of 
India has no power, the Council m London has ijo power, the House of Commons 
has the power but it refuses or neglects to exercise it The 658 odd members who 
were to be the palladium of India s rights and liberties have thrown the great and 
solemn trust of an inscrutable Providence back upon the hands of Providence to be 
looked after as Providence itself thinks best 

23 The rising of Burke to address the House of Commons on Indian ques 
tion is said to have served as a dinner bell to the hungry members of the House of 
Commons Nearly the same fate now awaits th« Secretary of State for India when 
he rises to move that the House do go into Committee of Ways and Means on the 
East India Revenue Accounts or in other words to make his annual statement on 
the Indian Budget and administration m the House of Commons Brave indeed 
must be the individual who as Secretary of State for India can warm himself up to 
deliver aif oration on Indian affairs in the chilling atmosphere of the House of 
Commons, when not even forty members think it either their duty or their pleasure 
to remain in the House to listen to or criticise it As the present State Secretary 
has put it in his Budget speech in 1911 as Under Secretary in the house of Commons, 
“ The Houso in its relation to India has primarily to perform for that country the 
functions proper to an elected assembly in a self governing country And yet as 
Mr Montagu himself has put it to the Hon Members in the course of the same speech 
" It is only a matter of time for questions of supreme importance in connection with 
our Indian Empire to como through the outer Lobby into tho inner Lobby and knock 
irrestistibly at tho door of this Chamber Are we prepared to meet them ? Have we 
tho knowledge, the sympathy tho breadth of view that they demand for a satisfac- 
tory and statesmanlike solution? How many members of this House are able to 
say that they are in n position to discuss with knowledge and decide with wisdom 
the groat problems of India ? On how many of these questions can Honourable 
members honestly say that they are fitted to form any views at all ? I am bound 
to admit that there is lacking that first requisite for the efficient discharge of our 
Imponai duties — time for study and mature consideration But apart from this, 
when I ask myfolf tho question what is tho present attitude of this House towards 
Indian questions, I am bound to answer frankly that the salient characteristic of 
that attitude appears to me to be something approaching apathy 
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a Governor general and four councillors were appointed lor Bengal and the 
Supremacy of Bengal over other Presidencies was declared Each of the Presi* 
dencies was upto this time under an independent governor assisted by a council 
of 12 to 16 members Irj 1784 the Board of Control was constituted in England to 
consi tof 6memb rs including the Chancellor of the British Exchequer one of the 
Secretaries of State and four Pmy Councillors This scheme remained p actically 
in force till 18a8 In the meaawhile minor changes were introduced in the con 
stitution In 1833 a fifth member was added to the Governor General s Council 
viz. the Law member and the Governor General in , Council was exclusively 
authorised to make or approve laws for the whole of India wlthoi r'violating 
the prerogative of the Crown reserved under the Charter Act of 1813 • By tho same 
Act Parliame it w as declared to have pqwer to legislate for India and to approve 
or disapprove laws placed before it by the State Secretary In 18a3 the Law member 
was made an ordinary member of the Govornoi’General s Council The Legislative 
Council was enlarged from 4 to 12 members including tho Governor General 
the Commander m Chief 4 ordinary members of the Executive Council 
2 Judges of the High Court and 4 paid representative members from tho Pro 
vmces of Bengal Madras Bombay and the N W Province The Council began 
to jhold its meetings in public and to publish its proceedings In 1861 the 
power of legislation which had been takeu away from the Provincial Councils 
by the Charter Act of 1833 was restored to them The Prov ncial Legislative Coun 
cils were enlarged so as to include the Advocate General and additional nominated 
members from 6 to 12 The Act of 1861 also authorised the Governor General m 
Council to create new Provinces and new Legislative Councils The Indian High 
Courts Act of 1861 dosed the ser es of constitutional statutes consequent on the 
transfer of tho Government of India from the Company to the Crown And such 
Acts of Pari ament as have since then, been passed for India have done little more 
than amending with reference to mtnor points the Acts of 1858 and 1861 In 1874 
a sixth member was added to the Governor General s Council for P W D In 1892 
the Indian Councils Act authorised an increase in the number of members of the 
Indian Legislative Councils and introduced the principle of election by implication 
In 1909 the Indian Council s Act was passed, by which tne principle of election of 
additional members of the Legislative Councils was expressly recognised the num 
ber of members of the Council was increased by over 100 per cent and enlarged 
the powers of members in tho matter of financial debates Finally the A t of 1912 
empowered tho Governor General to create Legislative Councils even for Provinces 
under the rule of Chief Cemmissmueie 

28 The above summary shows the steps taken by Parliament from time 
to time to bring tho administration of the territories in British India under 
the control of a single central agency viz tho Governor General in Council 
assisted by Provincial Governors and their Councils But the centre of re=ponsi 
bility has not been in any way shifted from England to India The State Secretary 
lor India is still the master of tho situation and the Indian Governments are con 
trolled from above in even small matters of detail The State Secretary himself 
however is practically a despot in the sense that he is only nominally responsible 
to Parliament. Parliament neither liberally gives away nor itself vigorously 
exercises its powers of controlling the btate Secretary and Indian Governments 
It is practically tho bureaucracy that governs tho country for even tho Sec- 
retary of State despot though he be is surrounded and guided by the opinion of 
old bureaucrats who have served in India for a long time and who try to maintain 
the traditions of the sorvico to which they belong It is no wonder if under 6uch a 
-syste n tho Government of India far from being a national government engaged 
in the work of raiding India to tho status of a civilised nation degenerated into a 
machtnory for keeping down the aspirations of the people, and maintaining the 
country in a state of perpetual dependence or tutelego to be guided controlled and 
governed in a manner by which the ascendancy of the governing caste and also of 
tho interests they represent, could forever be maintained. Tho Parliamentary 
control of tho Government of India even m England and through a State Secretary 
responsible to itself has thus boon a melancholy failure! 
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debated, or, which as he said in 1911, knows nothing about India and is not fitted 
to form any opinion upon Indian questions Tho Secretary of State is thus not 
really responsible to any body, not to India, as*he is her master, altnough it 
pays him, and not to ^Parliament as it does not pay him Suggestions wero 
time and again made to Parliament that tho salary of the State Secretary 
for India should be placed on the British budget but they were unheeded 
Besides as Mr Montagu hirpself has said m his speech in the Mesopotamia debate 
“ho is not his own master * In matters vitally affecting India ho can be over- 
ruled by a majority of the Cabinet But we need not bo surprised if he is so over- 
ruled, for by a tacit understanding, tho office of the Secretary of Sthtc for Indi£ is 
reserved for one who is regarded as the least important member of thcrCabinet with 
tho exception of one or two others such ^as the holdel of the Privy Seal or of the 
Duchy of Lankcster The State Secretary for India i5 supposed to be the most do- 
cile, if not the most inept of the members of the Cabinet , and if bo possesses tho 
merit of ability he has at least agreed to bale his light under a bushel or if he has 
powers of self assertion to use them sparingly, because, by tho patronage of tho- 
Prime Minister he has accepted his post as a stepping stone to his ambition, and, as 
a sphere of action, in which he may exhibit the possibilities of his statesmanship 
without being inconvenient to the Cabinet More often than not tho State Secre- 
tary for India is a junior member who has yet to make his mark It is a sphere of 
action in which no revolutions or even sudden and far reaching changes could be 
conceived as possible And we can fancy tho Prime Minister and his more import- 
ant colleagues if they actually attend tho debato in the Houso incidental to tho 
annual presentation of the East India Kevenue Accounts, looking upon the whole 
affair with a patronising eye but with the mildest of interest as upon tho pugilistic 
performance of the youngest hopeful among tho troupe of the Cabinet gladiators 

3 The position of the Stato Secretary for India, being thus bad enough from tho 
point of view of ministerial support or Parliamentary control is further aggravated 
for practical purposes by tho statutory Council with which ho is encumbered It is 
true that tho members of the Council aro nominated by him and aro men of his own 
selection, further that it is moro or less a mere advisory Council, the last word re- 
maining in most matters, v, ith himself We need not go into tho past developments 
of this Council but according to the Government of India Act of 1915, all powers of 
the Council of India shall be exercised at tneotings of tho Council at which not less 
than 5 members are present A majority of tho Council mayovcrrulo tho Secretary 
In financial matters but in other matters ho may overrule tho Council Further, in 
specially urgent or secret affairs he need not even place his orders or communications 
beforo tbo Council but act independently But on the other hand thcro aro hardly 
any matters of stato which have no financial aspect, and if the councillors choose 
to uso tho tactics of obstruction or fight him in a spirit of opposition, they can bring 
tbo State Secretary easily to his knees There is thus a complete interlocking of 
tho functions of the head of the Council and the members thereof which results 
practically to tho detriment of tho Indian administration. If the Stato Secretary 
forlndia wero withoutaCouncil liko tbo Secretary for tho Colonies and, for instance, 
were assisted only by permanent officials, he would have been at least tbo master of 
himself , and loft to himself, there are more chances of the State Secretary djlng 
Ins duty, if not necessarily in a liberal spirit, still in a «puit at any rate. In 
which tbo averago British statesman goes to his work Tho Stato Secretary s fgnor- 
anco of India would bo bliss itself if it wero not aggravated by tbo mischievous 
knowledge of tho members of hi* Council nine of \» horn must have, according to tho 
statute, served or resided In British India for at least 10 years. Till lately, Anglo- 
Indian o2icials had almost tho monopoly of thc<o councillorships and it can bo 
easily imagined how these could carry tho Vendetta against popular Indian 
opinion from India to White Hall Vs necessary result iff party government in 
Parliament India cannot always cip-'Ct to have a Liberal statesman m o J co as 
State Sccrctaiy for India. But a Corscn vtivo statovnun by hir self, brought up a* he 
is in Pi Filamentary traditions wojIJ bo perhaps ten lives U-ttvr than* a Liberal 
State Secretary, encumbered and co-trclKJ ly such a coterie tf Arglo-Indian 
cflicivls. Wuhiucha Council the edds arc al j ost ten to cnc agati »t li o 4 -*ato 
IS 
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Secretary even if he were radical m his opinions But it is not only tho vote but also 
their insidious influence, whtah they indirectly exercise over the State Secretary, 
which is tho real cause, m most cases, of tho phenomenon that even a radical 
British statesman, who gloriously figures, as an enlightened and liberal minded man 
in British politics, assumes the role of an enemy of liberty as soon as ho begins to 
sit at the India Office As Mr Eardley Norton once described tho Council at the 
Indian National Congress at Madras m I83f, 'the Council is a secret body , its dis- 
cussions are not public , its conclusions do not «eo the light of day it is not open 
to the influcnce.of outside* criticism i it is not responsible to Parliament , and it 
cai* not bo affected by public opinion The State Secretary himself is in a «ay 
responsible to Parliament, but Jhat responsibility is torn to shreds by tho fact that 
his Council consists of a majority of councillors who are not responsible to the 
Parliament or to the Indian people The power to be dismissed from office is the only 
test or the only guarantee of the holder «of the post being responsible, and m the case 
of the members of the India Council the statute provides that n member of the 
Council may be removed from office, but only by His Majesty, and on the joint ad- 
dress of both Houses of Parliament 1 This makes the position of the members of the 
State Secretary s Council obviously even more secure than that of tho State Secro- 
tary himself, for, the State Secretary for India, like any other Secretary of State, 
can be removed by the Crown without reference to Parliament Even supposing 
that the State Secretary’s insistence upon the removal of an individual councillor may 
ordinarily prevail, it is almost impossible to think that he can, by this elaborate 
process, secure the dismissal of as many members of Council as may bo necessary 
for securing a majority favourable to his own view The presence of irresponsible 
Anglo Indians in the Council is thus the crux of the whole Indian situation As 
Mr Norton observed “ you can not have a worse body than that to rule «r misrule 
you Let it be decapitated and its head decently buried in another continent to 
that in which lies interred its trunk lest the two baneful things reunite and the 
monster be resuscitated " As Mr Montagu has himself put it “the whole system is 
designed to prevent control by the House of Commons for fear that there might be 
too advanced a Secretary of State 

4 The present condition of divided responsibility be tween the Secretary of State 
for India and his Council makes it difficult for the Indian people to decide in any 
given case how far the blame for the failure of a particular measure 13 attachable 
to the State Secretary himself and how muoh to his Council But they know that 
between them they are responsible for a number of such failures , and they are 
eventually driven to demand that the Council of tho Secretary of State should be 
abolished and the Secretary of State for India should occupy the same pssition as 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies The Congress League scheme says the 
last word in this respect from the point of view of tho Indian people when 
it demands that (1) The Council of the Secretary of State for India should 
be abolished, (2) The salary of tho Secrotary of State should be placed on the 
British estimates (3) Tho Secretary of State should, as far as possible, occupv the 
same position in relation to tho Government of India, as the Secretary or State 
for tho Colonies does in relation to tho Governments of the self governing dominions, 
and(4)The Secretary of State for India should be assisted by two permanent under- 
secretaries one of whom should always be an Indian This arrangement will 
remove what is a now a fifth wheel m the coaob of the Indian administration at the 
top It will retain the Secretary of State for India as the Parliamentary agent <lf 
Indian administration, it will make him personally responsible to Parliament and 
will afford many more opportunities to the members of Parliament to make their 
voice felt upon Indian affairs than can at present be the case And lastly it will em- 
ancipate the Government of India in India, after it is reformed in the way suggest 
ed in the Congress League Scheme, from the vexatious and ignominious servitude 
to which it is subjected at present at the hands of a body of irresponsible 
superiors who are neither controlled by the Parliament nor are susceptible to the 
influence of Indian public opinion A number of instances could be given in which 
the State Secretary, asj’advised by his Council, has either flouted the mandate of 
Parliament on the one hand, or frustrated the bevevolent intentions of the Government 
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of India on the other In 1893, the House of Commons passed a Resolution in 
favour of the Civil Service Examination being held simultaneously in England 
and in India But the Secretary of State practically refused to carry out that re- 
solution, and yet the ‘House of Commons, we know, had not self respect 
enough to inquire why a Resolution passed by it should have been treated 
with such scant courtesy * On the other hand the abolition of the import duties on 
British manufactures in the seventies of the last century may be cited as an m 
stance in which the State Secretary deliberately compelled the Indian Government 
to adopt a measure to which a Viceroy, backed by his Council and the entire 
body of Indian public opinion was opposed ' But if the Government of 
India in England is so modified as has been* suggested in the Congress 
League Scheme incidents like these will hardly take place 

5 The suggested reform is all the more necessary at a a time when the 
Indian Government is being given a. direct voice m the Imperial Cabinet Coming 
good events are silently heralded by good omens, and the presence of the Maharaja 
of Bikaner and Sir Satyendra Sxnha at the sittings of the Imperial Cabinet 
in February and March last along with the Secretary of State for India, is 
an indication that in future India will be raised to the status of a self 
governing dominion If the presence of the Colonial Ministers m the Imperial 
Cabinet can be.consistent with the position of the Colonial Secretary m the same 
body, so must also be then the presence of the representatives of the Indian Govern- 
ment It will mean that the Indian Government has reached the status of a National 
Government for India being practically independent of all control in internal affairs, 
and yet co operating like the Colonies with the Imperial Government in all 
matters lelatmg to the well being of the Empire In this view of things the State 
Secretary for India necessarily dwindles into practical insignificance being en- 
trusted with only the minor duties appertaining to the office of a business agent 
between the Home Government and the Indian Government The situation how 
ever need not be regarded with dismay, for the State Secretary for India will still 
remain the representative of the Crown, and will thus have not only the right of veto 
upon Indian legislation vested m His Majesty, but will discharge various other func 
tions which are to be discharged in the name of His Majesty the King Emperor The 
commg change in the status of the State Secretary may be not inaptly compared to 
a similar change which took place in the year 178i when, by Pitt s Government of 
India Bill, the E I Company was deprived of its political power but was allowed to 
keep ike pair, wage of office jujis-hands There will thereafter be onJy two Jxoj>ortanf 
centres of responsible administration one in the Imperial Cabinet where the State 
Secretary for India will co operate with.and will have the co operation of the delegates 
of the Indian Government in deciding matters of Imperial importance and the 
other m the Supreme Legislative Council in India which will finally decide all 
matters relating to the national well being of this country The State Secretary 
for India is after all but a means to an end, and the expected diminution of 
his influence need not deter any one from accepting the inevitable, because the 
change in this matter of detail is but a change intended to help the vet greater 
change which is to be brought about in the general relations between England and 
India or in the relations between the different parts of the Empire itself Tie 
change proposed is not a destructive change but \s a part of a great constructive 
■scheme whiehdoesnotaim at weakening the bonds of the Empire but only strength 
^ning them 

b The StateSecretaryfor India could notas we have already said, claim the 
benefit of any extenuating plea in the matter of his failure like the six hundred and 
odd members of Parliament And by the same reasoning it will be obvious that 
the Government of India can claim still less extenuation than^he State Secretary 
in Council The Government of India m India is vested in the Governor General 
and Viceroy, assisted by the Executive Council at the head-quarters and subordinate 
Governors, Lieutenant-Governors or Chief Commissioners with or without Exe- 
cutive Councils for provincial administrations The Governor General and the Gov- 
ernors are, as a rule, independent British statesmen imported from England Indian 
public opinion has agreed with the policy of the British government in this respect 
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S Be“r S e theo°aWays stands the dead wall of oppositmn of the Civil Servants who 

for “rise them by an overdrawn picture of the inherent difficulty of adm.n.strat.ve 
problems and who may even threaten them with organised withdrawal of co opera- 
tion ,Td a consequent deadlock in the administration Under these circumstances 
only a hereto mind can overcome the opposition or repress the actively m.soh.evoua 
tendencies of the -chord, nat. officialdom The Governor General and the Governors 
are like the Secretary of State, encumbered with Council, which can outvote them 
and thus nullify all their good intentions The esprit de corps is remarkably 
strong among the Inclian Civil Servants from whom the Evecu ,ve Councils were 
hitherto exclusively, and even now are largely, recruited It is therefore impossible 
that tbe Goveror General or the provincial Governors should find the fullest scope 

for the ptayofthelib.ralprmc.pl.>. if they have any, nnle-s they were removed 

from the dominating and pemicous influence of the Civil Service which have learnt 
to jealously protect the power of monopoly in its hands It is with this end in. 
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view that the Congress League Scheme provides that the Executive Councils of 
both the Imperial and provincial governments should, not be ordinarily recruited 
from the Civil Service and that one half of them should be elected by the reformed 
Legislative Council • 

8 This may look like a sweeping and drastic criticism upon the remarkable 
body of efficient administrators which has been developed during the last sixty years 
and more in India And perhaps it is necessary to say a few words in order to de- 
monstrate that this criticism, though it could be truthfully redeemed by an appre- 
ciation of the great merits of the Civil Service, is yet truo and fully.justified when 
we view it from a somewhat broader point of view and with special reference to the 
disastrous results which a thorough going Civilian administration untempered by the 
touch of Indian public opinion, has e&tailed u^on .this country Sir William 
Wedderburn says the same thing m his Life of A O Hume “The old company’s 
system of nomination,” and training at Haileybury College, which kept the Civil 
Service in the hands of families traditionally connected with India, had its defects , 
but it also tended to maintain among the members of the service a certain atmosphere 
of friendly sympathy with the people This atmosphere of sympathy was dissipated 
by the adoption of competitive examinations which brought into the service a new 
clas3 of men, self confident, ambitious and usually unconnected with India These 
young men coming to India fresh from their academic studies, without experience 
of English public life, and placed almost at once in positions of authority over men 
of another race, formed exactly the material needed to produce an extreme bureau- 
crat. Nor does their subsequent experience m a close service tend to correct fail- 
ings appurtenent to this character, for, the conditions of promotion to high office 
are peculiar owing to the violent oscillation of policy to which Government of India 
is subject , Octopus like these centralised departments extend their tentacles into 
every district and every village, paralysing the district administrators and crushing 
the village organisation If on the one hand the deadly tentacle* have reached 
down to the rayat in his village, they have with equally baneful effect, taken hold 
of the Supreme Government at Simla and the Secretary of State at Whitehall, per- 
verting to their own use ftie control of the House of Commons They have thus 
been able to direct policy, and manipulate the Indian Legislature, which for many 
years haB been simply an instrument for consolidating official authority Indian 
public opinion has little or nothing to do with the course of legislation It is only 
consulted after the Supreme Executive has made up its mind under the direction 
of the department interested Hence the Government of India has been called a 
tyranny of office boxes, only tempered by an occasional loss of the key It is in. 
these office-boxes that projects of law are incubated, and that ingenious devices are 
matured to close all loop-holes of escape and effectually to curb the liberty of the 
subject ” 

9 The Civil Servants are generally drawn from the pick of the University 
men in England, and, even m cases where they have not earned high academi- 
cal distinctions, their special training eminently fits them to be good administrators 
They are also generally men with great energy, probity, and sincerity of purpose, and 
their devotion to duty is indeed highly admirable And well may the admirers of 
that service like Lord Lytton say that no body of men m the world ever conferred 
more splendid benefits upon any community so far as mere administration is con 
coined It ia they who have established order and laid the foundations of progress, 
and they may look with pardonable pride upon the great administrative machine 
which they have slowly but successfully constructed and which, either for its fine 
appearence or for its smooth polish or for the faultlessness of its working, may hold 
its own against any similar machine to be met with in the civilised Governments 
of ancient and modern times 

10 But great as are the merits of the Civil Service as a working body, 
its defects are even greater when viewed from the standpoint of moral results 
upon the people for whose benefit it is supposed to have been brought into 
being Even Lord Curzon could not be blind to some of these defects and we 
ail hnow how m his speech at the dinner given to him by the United Service Ciuh at 
Simla in September 1905 he wittily rebuked and ridiculed the habit of the Indian 
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honour due for the ability and integrity with which most of them have earned oa 
their work But what I say is this This system must be changed The administra- 
tion must be native under the supreme control of the English nation ” The fault- 
of the system is that tha Civilian rule is an excessively self-centred and irresponsi- 
ble rule, which has killed all the nerve-centres of the indigenous population as 
active participators in the administration, which has destroyed all the genius and the 
capacity of the people themselves for initiative and constructive work}- which has 
rooted out of them all the spirit of self-reliance and all the sense of responsibility , 
and made every thing to depend upon the sole and the $weet will of the foreign 
Civil Service If the old indigenous government of India by Indians be stigjna- 
tised as depotism what has been so far substituted for that government but a 
foreign despotism? The new system of administration has given us the old poison 
intact, but deprived us of the antidote which we could use against it, — the antidote 
viz that the Indian despots at least lived m the land amongst the people themselves, 
and were susceptible to their social influence and punishment The change between 
the old indigenous autocray and the new foreign bureaucracy is nothing but a 
change m the name, and a change for the worse, so far as it is a real change at all 
1 12 The Act of 1858 put an end to one kind of evil , but it directly set up another 
in its place The vicious system of the double government m the time of the E I 
Company was. abolished, but a policy of excessive centralisation soon took its 
place For fifty long years, from that Act to the time when the idea of Decentrali- 
sation was fairly started the administration became more and more centralised day 
by day till m Lord Curzon s time the fatal summit was reached The English 
middle class man ousted the bloated aristocrat at home , but a new aristocracy was 
established in India The departments were increased rapidly and Civilian was 
added to Civilian in quick succession But all went to sweep the retinue and the para- 
phernalia of the central secretariat which, sitting in secrecy, whether on the moun- 
tain top or on the plain, like the veiled prophet of Khorasan, mysteriously dispensed 
both patronage and administration The Government in India was begun in right 
earnest, but also with a vengeance The fire of jealousy was no doubt put out m 
England, but Parliament was turned into a sleepy hollow so far as Indian 
affairs were concerned As for a check in India itself there was absolutely none 
Even apart from a check, things might have been better if the Provincial Govern- 
ments were given the full power of initiative and at least a limited power of final 
disposal But the idea gained ground that India was to be ruled like one Empire 
from the heights of Simla , and self respecting Prpvmcial Governors like Lord Clare 
resigned their posts because they could not stand the minute supervision of the 
Supreme Government As Mr Kaye has observed, this system of excessive centra- 
lisation bore its accustomed fruits, and while it threw upon the central authority 
an unnecessarily accumulated burden, it disspinted and enervated the Local Gov- 
ernments If such was the fate of the Provincial Governments themselves it might 
be easily imagined what fate awaited the people themselves The municipal or local 
institutions are the real centres of the nation’s life and bulworks of constitutional 
liberty m every country, and these had proved their worth in India for centuries 
But in its mad frenzy the Demon of centralisation so crushed these institutions m 
every part of India, that not a trace of them was left anywhere, and the Olymjyan 
Gods at Simla had to be moved and propitiated if the smallest concerns of 
villages in the jungle in the remotest parts of India were to be regulated by law 
(Jlear-sighted men both m England and India had seen the mischief likely to result 
from excessive centralisation And it is interesting to find that so long ago as 
1858 Barrister John Bruce Norton of Madras had, in one of his Papers on tha 
Government of India outlined a scheme of Provincial antonomy similar to what 
the Congress League Scheme now demands in 1917 He says — “ For the command 
of armies the power of legislation, the framing of treaties, the declaration of 
peace and war, the imposition of taxes, the settlement of traffic, the origination of 
main trunk lines of road, railways and electric telegraphs, all those things m short 
which are from their nature Imperial, require some one central controlling authori- 
ty , but in those matters which may be called tha domestic affairs of Government 
each Presidency may well be left to itself It should have the entire management 
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of its own administration, judicial, police and financial It should raise its own 
loans, carry out its own public porks, conduct and correct its own revenue system, 
and be directly responsible to the Home government for its conduct in all these 
matters — just as in Australia, the several colonies are permitted to manage their 
own internal administration m all respects notwithstanding the existence of a 
Governor General ” 

13 Mr Bernard Houghton, himself a Civilian, points out how a Civilian is made 
m his book Bureaucratic Goiernment,“ln the bureaucratic system, the rulers sit aloof 
They repose likd Gods in splendid isolation Because of their aloofness they picture 
themselves, not unnaturally, as supermen viewing from their high places the work 
a day world with the impartial 'scrutiny of Qlympic gods In nine cases out of ten 
a bureaucrat starts his official career with strong oligarchic leanings The defer 
ence of the more educated Indians and the cringing obsequiousness of the baser sort 
convince him that be really is a Heaven sent mentor for the guidance of a people 
walking in Egyptian darkness. Being worshipped by others he ends by worship 
ping himself The chief force moulding the young official is the great bureaucratic 
machine He finds himself, even at the commencement, placed so to speak as 
a cogwheel amongst cogwheels His superiors delight in honouring the bonds- 
man of a faultless routine who understands the rules and gives no trouble Origma 
Uty is frowned upon From being constantly occupied with the manipulation of the 
machine, he regards its smooth working as the highest service he can render to the 
country of his adoption Like the Monks of old, he cherishes a benevolent interest 
m the commonalty if only they do not display initiative or assert them 
selves m opposition to him There is much in this proviso Having come to regard 
his own judgment as almost Divine, and the heirarchy of which he forms a part as 
a sacrosanct institution, he tolerates the laity so long as they do not presume to 
intermeddle in high matters of State That is the heinous offence And frank c n 
ticism of official acts, touches a lower depth still, lese majeste The bureaucrats 
find it difficult to take generous and foresighted views of a nation’s destiny The 
traditions and pre possessions of a life time of official routine must distort their vision 
of the more distant horizon They suffer in short from an incurable political myo* 
pia A bureaucrat, like your thoroughgoing militarist suffers from a kind of 
political dyspepsia He takes the dyspeptic s gloomy view of further eventualities 
If in India a Native in all good faith denounces some rather obvious defect m our 
rule, he is clearly the instigator of disaffection, the pre runner of another Indian 
Mutiny These worthy people confuse mainly independence with disloyalty They 
cannot conceive of Natives except either as rebels or as timid sheep 

14 But not only is the Civil Service not responsible to the people, but it is prac- 
tically not responsible to the Government itself, for the simple reason that the Civil 
Service Itself, more than the Viceroy or the Provincial Governors, is the government 
As Professor Fisher a non official European member of the latest Public Services 
Commission, has observed in his pamphlet on Indian Administration, “In India the 
Administration, 1 e , the Civil Service is the government and nothing else parti 
cularly matters The large lines of Indian policy may be shaped by a Secretary 
of E^ata in the India Office , a powerful Secretary of State may make his influence 
felt very strongly on the direction of Indian affairs, if he encounters no serious 
opposition from the Goiernment of India But in reality the last word lies with 
the Indian official opinion, in the sense that a measure would not be forced upon 
India against the united opinion of the Indian bureaucracy The work of administra- 
tion in India is not done in London- It is done in India it 6 elf The Indian Councils 
cannot turn out a government and can not make a government The Indian Call 

Service ts the Goiemment It may accept amendments, it may withdraw a measure 
in face of criticism wlfich it judges to be well founded, it may profit by the sug- 
gestions of non-official members but it 13 master in its own house The supremacy 
of the Indian Civil Service among the services in India 15 one of the leading facts 
which ovefy student of Indian administration has to take into account. The Civil 
Sernco is the governing service of the country Tho other services are excrescences, 
later developments dua to tho increase of specialisation, grafts upon the parent 
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tree which is the Civil Service of John Company, now for many years taken over 
by the Imperial government The departments do possess official heads, but they 
are not part of the Provincial Government Their v^ork comes up in the first place 
before a Secretary to Government who is always a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, and no large proposal can be carried into effect without the imprimatur 
of the premier service" Whereas in other countries bureaucracy is only an ap- 
proved mode of administration, in India alone it has grown into a form of govern- 
ment It is a sinister extension of personal autocracy An autocrat is a human 
being subject to all the impulses, noble and otherwise, of an individual But a 
bureaucracy is a corporation entrenched behind its power and prestige Like a 
corporation it ne\er dies, and has no soul either to be saved or lost t It is irtes- 
ponsible It is responsible only to itself , nay, as Mjr W C Bonnerjee described it 
in his speecn before aCroydon meeting ifil898, * TJ^e government itself is responsible 
to the Civil Service, and to none other ’ 

15 The results of this irresponsible system of government through the close 
corporation of a foreign Civil Service nave naturally been very disastrous. To 
quote Mr Bernard Houghton once more * By the inculcation of submission and the 
crushing of personal initiative the bureaucracy is inflicting the gravest moral injury 
with whicn it is possible for one people to curse another To deprive a people by 
conquest of its political independence is an evil — for it wounds its self-respect and 
enfeebles its vitality But it is an evil which material prosperity may counterbalance 
But to maintain them after conquest m a state of perpetual tutelege, to treat them 
as children who shall have no will of their own, whose chief glory shall lie m servile 
obedience to commands— that is more than a wrong It is a sin against humanity. 
It is as though after making a man captive we drugged him with opium in order to 
keep him quiet and obedient to orders But one should not indeed expect condol- 
ence from. a piston-rod nor look for the exercise of loving kindness in a locomotive. 
And therein lies the flaw in its armour whereby a bureaucracy fails to inspire the 
sense of loyalty which is so often the birthright of an autocrat Men even the 
most virile and independent, love to have as their chieftain a human being like 
themselves, greater, wiser, more prescient, if you will, but still a human being sub- 
ject to the same passions, tarnished even with some o! the same weaknesses as 
themselves It is this emotion which supplies the well spring of loyalty The coldly 
correct formalism of a bureaucracy chills all feeling of devotion to the Govern 
ment Men obey it as they obey the time table of a railway, but without enthusiasm 
and with a dreary sense of impotent dislike In addition to the necessary bane of a 
Foreign domination and the gratuitous evils springing from its system of repression 
and tutelege, it is destitute of the human touch that can link the sympathies of the 
ruled to the rulers and that atones for so many short comings 

16 It is easy to demonstrate, with reference to specific instances, the objective 
results of the rigid system of bureaucratic rule in India which has been responsible 
for systematically hampering or putting down administrative reforms which should 
have been effected long ago and which are essential to the well being of a nation 
like India. The blighting hand of the Civil Service is to bB seen in the working of 
almost every department of Government, from the policy of liberalising political 
institutions down to the details of such a small concession as the revival of the 
village paachayats in this country 

17 The resolutions of the Indian National Congress for over thirtyyears are as 
it were a running record of the defects of British Indian administration under the 
Civilian rule Nothing would perhaps be more pathetic than to see the Congress 
going on, year after ye vr, passing almost identical resolutions on almost identical sub- 
jects with changes and innovations here and there for a variety The Civil Service 
can say with credit to its strength of purpose that it has remained unmoved by the 
steady out-pour of the wailings and reasonings of the chosen representatives of 
the millions of the Indian people , and further, that the defects pointed out in these 
resolutions were, even before that, not 3 matter of years but of generation^ together 
The Congress was at first openly reviled then subjected to official hostilities, and was 
eventually recognised with some marks of attention and patronage when the coun- 
ts 
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ly involve the conc '“‘‘°” reasonableness of its demands involve the still more 
nor did the recogmt demands were worthy of concessions Could not the 

distasteful conctasmn that 1 ‘ * op op l(J 0 „ p pplb of despotism without pay 
Queen s or the King s ° av " ^ lgbt olamoat f or f If the Legislative Councils 

mg any heed to what ,, ma tter‘ of right much more so was the Cong 

wore unfit to demon 7 fficu>l bpd y without a legal backbone to It But 

ress which was a ess or the Legislative Councils when the Civil Service 

what of flouting th g naught even resolutions of Parliament or 

can legitimately claim that it has set at „ « v „ by eh „ Crown? In its wan 

practically nulhfied the sole haj shll wn high handed disregard to 

ton career of despotism, complacence has been the only sheet anchor of 

its superiors as well « " ll ‘ bean lla 0 P pljr watchword throughout the history of the 
its policy and tmposslhle h ^ eJ Jtsel( master of both skilful strategy 

Civilian administration in “tabbed many a reform in the darkness 

and. skilful tactics an w blcsb jt could not ope nly condemn 

of official conhlen" “ actlcable j, k , 1U a with delay and procrastination 
as unreasonable or p nrincmle Its arm of executive destruction 

what It could not " h hol „ , hlul the armour of legislative protection 

nan proved more powerful on £ B , Bd by the Crown or Parliament ,» 

which was ever conferred up administrative reform And the Civil Service 

the matte, of pdjtmri W" ^ f t „ Us no toU m India better than the role of 

flee opponent'ofptpuhir opi d * aa ^ r confidence^ bu^itsTd^oiir^t^any 

the hollowness of Us beneficence 


i are mere, ^ 

„ , . . „ ca se of the Separation of the Judicial and Executive 

, 18 T^tMe case^e find that the soundness of the principle involved in 

functions In th ” * ft . d b many Viceroys of India and numberless other 
this reforrn has been a coe8 without saying that the non official public opinion 
official authorities And it goes wi Uout s y ^ ^ early a8 1793 the 

jn India has always e ® ^ . Cornwallis recognised the dangers of the combi- 

Government of India under Lord Coruwallmrec^^ Ib UJli tht ute 

natron of lh ““ . evidence before a Committee of the House of Commons 

Bara Ram Mohan Ha g Qf that was to come clamouring for 

, tt” h 'fo;m'he P compl.te'y demonstrated thedesirabilrty of the separation of the 

this reform, h P is33 a re|!uIa i 1( , n was uctually passed by which Deputy 
°° d thmr assistants were provided exclusively for revenue work and, m 
Collectors and t flinrtiao _ wcr0 separated In 1854 the Socrotary to tno Govern 
raent of Bengal in a letter to the Government of India, wrote that thoonly 
senaraUon of functions which is really desirable is that of the executive and the 
Xu ^lnth 0 same yearn member of the Conned of the Governor Genera. 
e, r j p Grant wrote in a minute saying that the combination of the Supcrin 
♦ ‘rinni nf Police and the public prosecutor with the functions of a criminal judge 
wL oh octionaUo 'n principle, and the practical objections to it have been greatly 
a —ravated by the course of legislation which has raised the judicial powers of a 
magistrate six times higher than they wore in the days of Lord Cornwallis It 
mmht to bo the fixed intention of the Government to dissever as soon as possible 
the functions of a criminal judge from those of a thief catcher and public prosecutor, 
now combined in the office of a magistrate That seems to be indispensable as a 
stop to wJrds any great improvement in our criminal jurisprudence In IB.*, how- 
ever the functions were again reunited the collector being re invested with 
magisterial powers and deputy collectors and deputy magistrates being amalga- 
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mated into what is now known as the subordinate executive service The Police 
Commission appointed in 1860, arrived at the conclusion that, as a rule, there should 
ho complete severance of the two functions The recommendations of the Commis- 
sion were adopted by the Government of India and m the discussion on the Police 
Bill of 1860, Sir Bartle Frere gave a public assurance that, though for the time- 
being, and as a matter of expediency, the union of the functions was tolerated m 
the exceptional case of the District Magistrate, at no distant period the golden 
rule and principle of the separation would be completely acted upon through- 
out India. But that assurance was never realised till to day 

19 In their petition to Lord Georgo Hamilton, the then State Secretary for 
India, dated 1st July 1899, the petitioners, among whom were such ’distinguished 
judges as Hobhousc, Garth, Couch Sergeant, Markbjj, Phear, West, Scott, Wedder- 
burn and others cited a number of cases in which the dangers arising from the 
combination of the two functions were clearly demonstrated and proved The 
National Congress took up the question in 1886 and has gone passing resolutions 
upon the subject almost continuously from year to year Since the Congress took 
up the question, at least one Viceroy and two State Secretaries openly admitted the 
desirability of this reform Lord Cross said that he thought the subject to be so im- 
portant that he was anxious to deal with it himself Lord Kimberley declared 
that the fusion of the two functions was contrary to right and good principles Lord 
Duffenn pronounced upon the reform as a counsel of perfection Lord Lansdowne 
referred to the demand for the separation of the two functions as made by the # Con- 
gress, as a perfectly legitimate movement The objections arising to the reform out 
of financial and other considerations have been very forcibly answered, time and 
again, m the Congress and alsooutside, by individual reformers Further.expenenced 
administrators like Mr Dutt and experienced lawyers like Sir Pherozsbab Mehta 
and the late Mr Manmohun Ghose have prepared and published able and pratical 
schemes by which the reform could be earned out The reform was even 
practically carnod out, though to a limited extent in the Madras Presidency by 
the separation of the subordinate judicial and executive branches, and the Madras 
Government had admitted in one of their reports that while the separation, as 
partially effected, had worked satisfactorily, it was also effected athttle or no addi 
tional cost But all this to no purpose! The Indian Civil Service has set its faoe 
dead against the reform and on the plausible ground of the want of finances has 
effectively prevented the realisation of reform for nearly a century The National 
Congress has now practially given up the subject in utter weariness and disgust 
Nor have tha efforts made by sons o£ the members q£ legislative Councils home 
any better fruit 

20 We shall take another subject of a similar kind viz , the growth of Local 
Self Government It was not till 1850 that the Government of India thought of 
regulating the creation and the work of local bodies for local purposes Act XXII of 
1850 of the Supreme Legislative Council first authorised the creation of municipal 
bodies in towns other than the Presidency towns of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
for which mumcip ilities had already been created in the earlier days of the Bast 
India Company The Act empowered local Governments to raise taxes from the 
inhabitants of mofusstl areas to be appl ed for the purposes of local administration 
The policy underlying the Act, however, was not a uniform one and resulted m * a 
glorious diversity respecting everything connected with local administration It 
was not till after 1861 when the Indian Councils Act was passed and Local Legis- 
latures were created that a systematic attempt was made to bring into being local 
bodies on a larger scale In 1870 the fiat had gone forth from Lord Mavo that as 
part of a scheme of decentralisation of finance the establishment and develop 
ment of local self government were among the greatest and wisest objects connect 
ed with such decentralisation contemplated since the time of Lord William Ben- 
tinck Lord Mayo hoped that the creation of local bodies would afford opportuni- 
ties for the de elopment of local self government for strengthening municipal in- 
stitutions, and for the association of the natives and Europeans to a greater extent 
than hithertofore in the administration of affairs. 
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21 But the resolution was acted upon in a different spirit by different 
Provincial Governments Between 1881 and 1884 new Municipal Acts were 
passed by different Provincial Legislatures And they were so worded as to 
enable the Civil Service, if it wished, to extend the elective principle among 
the local bodies, old and new, so that they could be reaHy local self governing 
bodies In 1882, Lord Ripon issued his famous resolution on Local Self Govern 
ment Para five of the Resolution is remarkable for the breadth of view disclosed 
thereiD It says This measure is chiefly desirable afe an instrument of political 
and popular education If the officers of Government only set themselves as 
the Governor G^ieral In Council believes they will, to foster sedulously the small 
beginnings of the independant political life if they will accept loyally and as 
their own the policy of the Government, and if they come to realise that the 
system really opens to them a.fairer field for the exercise of administrative tact 
and directive energy than the more autocratic system which it supersedes then it 
may be hoped that the period of failures will be short and that real and substantial 
progress will very soon become manifest But Provincial Governments run by the 
Civil Service had no sympathetic imagination like Lord Ripo i and they took no 
trouble about carrying out the Resolution in its true spirit The Bombay Govern- 
n ent were perhaps the most obdurate in this respect and they resisted the sugges 
tions that a majority of members should be elected non officials that their 
powers should be enlarged that educational funds and institutions should be trans 
ferred to them and that non officials should be appointed to chairmanships and 
vico’chairmanships of local bodies The Civil Service in the Bombay Presidency 
had the boldness to reply to this Resolution in a fault finding and advisonal spirit 
The Government of India were told that they were insisting upon premature and 
ladical measures , that the politioal education was a slender plant of a very slow 
growth aud that their Government would have liked to proceed more cautiously 
to create and educate a public spirit and to ascertain the fitness of local committee* 
to exercise more extended powers This elicited a somewhat sharp reply from the 
Government of India who ridiculed tho idea of creating and educating the public 
spirit before entrusting more extended powers to local bodies. The Bombay Govern- 
ment had thereupon to yield but the Local Self Government Act of 1884 passed 
in the Bombay Legislative Council was so worded that it failed to fulfil the expec- 
tations formed by the public from Lord Ripon s Resolution The Act was opposed 
in the Council by such enlightened men as the late Rao saheb V N Mandhk, 
the late Mr Justice Baddrudin Tayabji and the late Mr Justice felang The prm 
cipal ground of dissatisfaction was the limited measure of elective franchise actu 
ally guaranteed and the preponderance of official control And these were for the 
first time removed to a certain extent only in 1911 by a Resolution of the Provincial 
Government though in the meanwhile by the District Municipal Act of 1901 a num- 
ber of other material improvements were made in the working of municipal bodies 
In fact the Civil Service in the Bombay Presidency were the last to be brought 
into a line with the other presidencies in the matter of elective raajo 
nties in municipal bodies and, even now that elective majorities aud 
non official presidents are granted to municipal bodies, the element of indirect 
official control has made itself obtrusive in the statutory provisions relating 
to, hief executive officers and municipal commissioners who are made the chief 
operative agency, irresponsible to tho corporations, which are practically reduced to 
tho position of mere deliberative bodies The Assistant Collector and the Mamlatdar 
still have the power to interfere with, and dominate, the work of municipalities m 
the mofussil and they are found to be giving a desperate battle before yielding up 
their cherished powers in what they consider the last line of tho trenches The griev- 
ance is, howei er, by no means limited to the Bombay Presidency and revenue officers 
throughout India have still to be taught that local and municipal bodies are really 
meant exclusively {of the local people, who, though they may make mistakes in the 
beginning have ultimately to rely on themselves for a satisfactory discharge of 
municipal duties 

22 As regards Rural Boards they are still in a rudimentary condition, and 
Provincial Governments i e the Civil Servic- still pretends to regard it as an 
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overbold experiment when a demand is made for the appointment of non official 
elected presidents of local boards And that is the prjgress made in a country in which 
in the early thirties of the last century, according fo Sir Charles Metcalfe, “ the- 
-village communities w ere little republics having nearly everything they wanted with- 
in themselves and almost independent of foreign relations They seemed to last 
where nothing else lasted Dynasty after dynasty tumbled down , revolution suc- 
ceeded to revolution, Hindu, Pathan, Mogul, Maratha, Sikh, English were all masters- 
in turn, but the village community remained the same ’ But things have pro- 
gressed only backwards since Sir Charles Metcalfe wrote The time-honoured 
and the time tried village community is now no more, and the achievement 
of its destruction was reserved for the Indian Civil Service whose evil in- 
spiration did not give it rest till it jlid what the Hindu, the Pathan, the- 
Mogul, the Maratha or the Sikh had not done befote them The non official public 
opinion in India bas been ever clamouring for the revival of the village communi- 
ties, and the Royal Commission on Decentralisation in their repo'-t m 1903 has 
declared m their favour The Government of India, m their Resolution on local 
Self Government issued in 1915, have admitted that there is some material with 
which village panchayats may be built in India, and have expressed their desire- 
thaji a full experiment should be made But the Civil Service is still opposed even 
to making the experiment, and under the pretext of using care, discrimination, pati- 
ence etc they»are sure to delay the experiment indefinitely, simply because they do 
not like the idea of independent village-life growing in this country They cwinot 
bear the notion that even to this small extent the direction and control of revenue 
officers should paS3 away m-o popular hands 

23 The same story has got to be told about Education Even in such an impor- 
tant and yet simple matter as primary education the progress has been very slow and 
disappointing The modem educational system m India dates from the State Secre- 
tary’s despatch m 1854 In that depatch the education of the whole people was 
definitely accepted as a State duty In 1882, by the time of Lord Ripon s Education 
Commission about 1 2 per cent of the whole population was receiving primary 
education The Commission said m their report that, “While every branch of edu- 
cation can justly claim the fostering care of the State, it is desirable in the present 
circumstances of the country to declare the elementary education of the masses, its 
provision, extension and improvement to be that part of the educational system to 
which the strenuous efforts of the State should now be directed m a still larger man- 
ner than heretofore ” The Commission further directed that “ an attempt be made 
to secure the fullest possible provision by legislation suited to the circumstances of 
each Province A quarter of a century elapsed after this, and yet in 1907 we find 
the percentage of pupils receiving primary education in India to be so low as 1 9 
After fifty years of civilian administration, since the famous despatch of Sir 
Charlse Wood, only about 27 per cent of the boys and per cent of the girls that 
should have been at school, were actually attending the school In 1910 this percen 
tage rose only to 31 for boys and 55^ forgirls This means only a percentage of 1 9 of 
the whole population In 1916 the total number of literates in India was only 59 per 
thousand l e still less than 6 per cent There are in India about 1594 large cities and 
5,82,728 villages, and the total number of schools is only 1,23,578 This means tjiat 
we have about one school for every five villages 1 The real proportion of schools for 
the villages is, however, much smaller, because the cities and towns absorb a large 
number of these 1 23,578 schools The Civilian is a lover of female education 
But he has not yet been able to provide in India more than one girl school for 
every 45 villages ’ 

24 These figures for India may be fairly contrasted against similar figures 
for other countries In many European countries as also in the United States 
of America Canada and Australia, almost the entire population is now able 
to read and write Even in the most notoriously backward country m Europe viz., 
Russia the proportion of literates to the whole population was 25 per cent In most 
of the«e countries primary education is both compulsory and free In India alone 
it is neither As regards expenditure on primary education India is absolutely 
nowhere in comparison with the other countries in the world As the lata 

16 
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Mi Gokhale P°‘” tcd “ '“ S ^ w'i' 16 diilUnS* . m Swltor- 
1 nAmenc»tt»«^‘‘ a ‘,^ re i '"„',“ lldaIld Wal,3lO, in Scotland 9, in Germany 
land 13. „L», Belgium and Norway 5, m 

and Ireland and the Netherlands ' g a nd Japan 1 shilling Even in 

France 4 , in Austria 3 , S f“ °" V n '„ a „ „ Lely on. penu 1 In 

Russia it is 7^ P ence American rule the progress of education had 

the PhilUpmes withm l3 ye^^ ^ of British ‘ mle - Even in the Crown 
been much greater than literates was higher than in India In India itself. 

Colony of Ceylon the T>™P * 0 ress ln Baroda and Mysore under native rule 

education has rfiaae mu g Uan ru{e The difficulty of funds is often 

th«“ BB ^^^^»kurX»»ion compulsory and free, but as 

alleged against the demand S been large surpluses and 

Mr Gokhale pointed ‘haUo do mth the money on their hands Further 

Government did not kn0 m b ne y required for compulsory and free edu- 

Mr Gokhale a Bill prov ^ ^ pockets of the people who wanted it But 

cation should come p y t lt simply because it would entail some 

Government were not p p mcrease in the grants in aid that would 

increased expenditure on he P ^ Qood was the Best , and when Mr 

have to be made e “ *deL advance , the civilians wanted him to go 

— andth6tt friehtenSd tb9 C0UnCl1 7 

calculations based on that assumption 

. copnndarv education we find that many districts have still 
25 As regards sec g chool Several Divisions have no Colleges, and 
to go without a single g P r0 , m ce to have its own independent 

5* Tor ptiessmnal education is extremely meagre 

University Th P Agricultural Colleges in the whole of India, a 

There aIB 0I jJ y . Uy agnC ultural And Government have yet done abso- 

country which » < in non agrlcu ltural pursuits In the whole length 
lutely nothing for the educ efficient Technological Institute 

cafl b0 glven that name only 
The private or semi P ® q provmon yet made for teaching modern 

by courtesy Fnelish While Germans, Australians, Italians and Amen- 

languages J“‘ own coun try in order to further their trade with 

cans can learn TSutintim never given a thought to the necessity of 

m^ng h an? prVv” m for the teaching of German or French to the Indian people 

26 

ravages of plagu. an 5ed coanlty , Large sanitary proieots may be costly, 

higher thao m any othe , for preBer vation of the public health are 

but neatta “ i '“f thealtecd want of funds But whereas Government never lack, 
neglectedbecauseo heavy civil administration and railways, they 

money for the , an , t , ty reforms This is evidently not a question 

are always short and ^ ^ Bhorf Slg hte d and stingy policy in sam- 

I“y and oti. matters relating to the well being of tb, people, the Civil Service are 
primarily responsible 

27 As regards the administration of Justice it is well known that justice is 
both tardy and costly in India The delays of lu.tice are proverbial but nowhere so as 
m India The combination of th, judical aud executive function, is responsible for 
Ihe delays on the lower plane because th, convenience of revenue officers is always 
tne aeiay lfm with the administration, and enormous and endless is the 

wo'riy'oauTed to litigants in criminal matters mainly owing to the fact that the 
bulk Of the administration of criminal 10*10. is mtbe bauds * ^magistrates who are 
also executive i e revenue officers , and litigants have to march from one end of the 
district or the subdivision to the other in th. tram of touring revenue officers And 
7 n.2 mint lustice we shall be content to quote the following, from an 
issue'of the Times of India the leading Anglo-Indian journal of the Western Pre- 
sidency In an article on this subject in November 1916 the Times observes 
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“But we can re call the opinion of a High Court Judge, not less experienced 
than Sir John Stanley, that he wondered the people did not tear down the High 
Court stone by stone as a protest against the cost <of obtaining justice m India 
Recently the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, in dealing with a Ceylon 
case where a decision ufas delayed for seven years, said they were determined, as 
far as lay in their power, to prevent the repetition of the scandal, which had 
become only too common ^ in appeals from India and Ceylon And it will not ba 
seriously denied that the cost of obtaining a legal decision in India, the time 
occupied in many cases, quite apart from the uncertainties of the law do in many 
cases amount to a denial of justice Recently we have seen in »Bombay Police 
Courts sittings extending over many months and expenses running into thousands 
of pounds in order to obtain a decision in a criminal. ca r e, which in England would 
not ba\e cost more than a ten pound note In a recent case from the mofussil the 
costs ran into thousands of rupees in a trade-mark case, where the defence was so 
feeble that it had to consent to an injunction , otherwise the case might have been 
going on now ” 

28 And lastly we may mention in the topic of the Employment of the Natives 
of India in the Civil Services, higher or lower This subject has been dealt with at 
sonje length m the next chapter, and we simply refer to it here to show that though 
much could have been done in this matter by the Civilian Government by a 
judicious and ‘sympathetic exercise of its executive functions without the aid of 
legislation, very little has actually been done, mainly owing to the peculiar 
tendencies of tne Civil Service to which we have alluded in a general way 
The patronage of office is mostly in the hands of the executive government, and 
even with regard to the higher civil services there was nothing to prevent the 
Government m India to make provision for giving the necessary training and 
holding tSe necessary examinations in India. 

29 The history of the National Debt of India exemplifies, in figures, the failure 
of the Government in India in the gravest possible manner National Debt is no 
creation of wealth At best it can only be ‘additive’ and give greater energy to 
production provided it is used m assisting the creation of fresh wealth Where the 
debt serves merely some other object which is not conducive to economic production, 
then there is so much loss of material wealth Non productive expenditure 
ought to he primarily met out of income, and unless it can be so done, it ought 
not to be incurred at all These are the essential first principles to be scrupul 
ously observed by finance-ministers wishing well of the country But unfortunately 
all these first principles are set at naught by those who are responsible for the 
management of Indian finances 

30 Whatever might be the faults of the East India Company’s rule in India 
the Company deserves our gratitude for carrying on the administration of the 
country more economically than at present, and trying to avoid running into debt, 
as far as possible Upto the year 1792 the East India Company’s debt did not ex- 
ceed £ 7 millions The Mysore and the Maratha wars added some £14 millions and 
when Lord William Bentinck took up the reins of Government it bordered on £ 30 
millions This noble ruler by his persistent economy reduced it to £ 27 millions 

31 Then followed the dismal record t>f the forward policy and foreign wars 
attended with disasters The Afgan war added 15 millions to the debt The Sikh 
war made a further addition of 15 millions and thus the total stood at £ 60 millions 
before the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny 

32 That great soldier India’s friend. Lord Roberts has expressed his opinion 
that 4 if there was ever a justifiable excuse fora mutiny there clearly was one for the 
Sepov Mutiny ’ Thus though the mutiny was caused by the sad mistakes committed 
by British Officers, both civil and military, India was saddled with the burden of ex- 
penses incurred in checking it and thus India’s debt rose up to £ 70 millions This 
was followed by a greater injustice By the Act of 185S the Government of India was 
transferred from the Company to the British Crown and thus India, the 
Jewel in the British Crown, became the property of the British nation But who 
paid the price of this Jewel ? Not the British nation , hut, through the sad irony of 
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, . to navthe mice of her own purchase! The entire capital 

fat0 l lQdl , a | b Cn Zb l ^^nywar^dded to the Pubhc debt of India, which 
atock and debts of the E P J ^ miUions sterlmg This paying off of the Com- 

pany s stocK at ,„ inmt v 0 f the act Upto this time the major portion of the 

dangerous .feature to .the ^ Consequently the ‘Dram* by 

Public debt was a Enslaod negligible, bplng only £1 millions in the 

jZ ' 1851 But since the Compnny s stock wot i bought out of borrowings In England 
the sterling debt in that country jumped upto £31 millions in 1862 

,, This was followed by apenod of comparative economy, and in the yearl869, 

* , .. » * .j at 5Q crores in India andl5crores in England, while the sterling 

the rupee e 35 millions In 1869 tfce Government of India abandoned its 

borrow capital for railways, 
policy o guaran g tbo U( J e began to rise, and m 1879 the rupee debt stood 

at 78 S^crorMWhll^ thesterilDg debt tmd risen to 59 mlttions The Imperialistic 
policy of Lord Boaconsfield involved India m the disastrous Afgan war and India s 
burden was augmented by 10 orores rupee debt and 10 millions sterling debt 

an Through the strenuous efforts of the noble hearted Mr Fawcett who was 

nicknamed the -Member for India' a Committee was appointed to devise some 
check upon the Indian expenditure which was growing at an alarmingly rapid rate 
But the efforts of the Committee ended .0 smote At one ,m. a limit was set down 
“ borrowing programme in England, but being without any effective control 

etthor from the EogU.lt or the Indian public, the State Becretajy was not bound to 
observe the limit The Burma war was responsible for the addition of a sum not 
less than 10 millions , and the continuous large borrowings for railways, and the 
exchange compensation muddlo raised the rupee debt to 103 cro,e. and „ sterl.ng 
debt tolls millions wh.o the advent of the great famine of 1896 made matters worse 
35 The famines and scarcities between 1896 and 1905 Bdded considerable sums 
to the Dublin debt, but even during these dire days, the railwayjborrowings remained 
unchecked Hoy. tbo State Secretary, with a light heart, allowed himself to bo 
committed to a programme of 12 millions sterlings to be spent every year on rail- 
ways aad besides tbo construction of now railway lines, old lines wore also to be 
bought from companies at an additional burden of big annuities The State Secretary 
for India did not think ot buying up the railways when any amount of money could 

bl had at 2H per cent in London, but chose such Inopportune time ae to make the 

burdon or tho annuities unnecessarily heavy and harassing 

30 Tho position on 31st March 1916 stood thus Rupee debt 153 89 croros, ster- 
ling debt 182 63 millions. Interest payable in India Rs 5 70crorcsand that in England 
Us 9 27 crores. Wo have specially ommitted any reference to tbo big war-loan 
of £ 100 millions fpr obvious reasons Yet oven excluding that exceptionally un- 
usual big sum, wo havo to bear the burden of 426 81 crores of rupees on which we 
have to pay 570 crores of rupees in India and Rs 9 27 crores in England by way of 
interest. Besides this, wo have to pay by way of annuities 5 crores of rupees, tho- 
carlicst annuity terminating in 1918 and the latest in 1958 


37 These are our liabilities Bqt what about the assets? Do thev countor 
b-vlanco tho liabilities? Evidently they do, as say they, who hold a brief 
for tho Government But let us 6oe what are the actual facts Tho capital 
outlay on all the state owned railways by tho ond of 1915 16 amounted to £ 365 04 
while the Irrigation outlay upto 31st March 1916 was Rs 64 crores This makes the 
assets amount to 517 + 64-611 crores of rupees How could 611 crores bo spent 
when all your borrowings amount only to 426 crores? Evidently we must add tho 
capitalised value of the annuity that wo are paying besides adding those largo 
sums spent out of surpluses. But are tho railway lines and irrigation works worth 
611 crores at pretent ’ Obviously not Ynd since thcro is no separate depreciation- 
fund reserved, wo have to reduce tho value of tho assets bj at least 10 per cent if 
not more « That reduces the amount of as-ots to 550 crores of rupees. Ivor is this 
all For some fifty years tbo railways vrero not a paying concern but wero worked 
at a Jos* and the loss amounted to nothing] le**’than Rs 50 crores \\ ho paid this 
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amount? Undoubtedly the dumb masses of India paid it year after year out of 
tba surplus of the annual revenue The Indian ryot is overtaxed, and whenever 
there is a surplus it is swallowed up by such non-paying works— white elephants— 
as the great N W Railway or some pet military scheme 

38 From the paltry net gam from railways during recent years some econo- 
mists make bold to say that no * unproductive national debt ’ burdens India. But thtj* 
fallacy is patent on the very face of it For, the question is not how much India 
earns on its capital outlay on railways, but how much it ougat to ha\o earned 
If every railway programme had been undertaken alter maturo consideration, 
there would have been no ‘white elephants’ to be fed from the.net earmhgs 
of really profitable lines And thus there would have been no loss to be com- 
pensated for The great N W RailwaV has cost us Its 62 crores by way of 
capital, and 25 crores more by way of its annupl losses The same might be said 
of some other line® But mixing up the aicounts of the remunerative with tho 
unremunerative lines m one hotch pot the Government conceals from the public 
view the fact that the national debt would have been really more productive if 
it had been well managed 

•39 Besides, no amount of railway gams would shut out from ourview the gross 
injustice in saddling India with the burden of paying off of the capital stock of East 
India company, the expenses incurred by the outbreak of the Mutiny, the expendi- 
ture of the wars outside India undertaken solely for Imperial purposes and* the 
growing military expenditure necessitated by the same mad forward policy If 
England be made to pay all these above mentioned counts, as she was legally 
and norally bound to pay India’s Public debt would be reduced by not le*s than 
100 millions sterling or 150 crores of rupees If only such railway lines had 
been undertaken as would be economically paying that policy also would have 
saved us from an unnecessarily heavy burden. The policy of raising sterling loans in 
Bngland instead of trying rupee loans in India has also been a cau«e of great 
loss through ’ Dram’ No provision has been made for any sinking funds or 
depreciation fund and consequently thero has never been any serious attempt to 
reduco the national debt England by her sound financial policy began to reduce 
her national debt after the closo of Napoleonic wars and succeeded m reducing it 
by nearly £200 millions while during tho same period, India that was nearly free 
from any debt, has piled up a pjramid of national debt reaching an alarming total 
of 42G crores of rupees What a striking contrast and what a sad comment on tho 
financial policy of England in India! 

JJO Wo may go on in this manner over the whole gamut of the Civilian admini- 
stration in India and yet wo shall find the same tono of unsympathetic admmistra 
tion pervading ev orvwhere Thero is hero much good government which does not suit 
the people , thero is much efficiency which does not sooth them or raise them in tho 
eyes of themselves or others British Government in India is civilised but it is not 
popular. It has no doubt established peace in the land, but it ts an emasculating 
peace intended only to keep a nation in perpetual tutelage And perhaps of a 
Government like this characterised as it is by misdirected efficiency, impoverishing 
progress, harmful cnergj and soul-crushing. organisation it was said that *gqod 
government cannot bo a substitute for self government- 
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sw India has deserved salt government so far 
-OTE have shown in £ aat a! ,“a„eient civilisation may entitle a great and 
VV asthe possession 8 SKO nd place, that the present system of British 

ancientpeoplc to deserve . ^ haa resulted in a situation which is prac- 

rule, at the emtof a government but which has positively harmed 

ticflly not only an smUthei J aspB cts We may now proceed to consider 

professed intentions of England towards India 
k° w aI v , the mtentions of England towards India ? Of course it 

1 What have ^ oc d„ pat , 0 n of Indm by England as a conquest, 

has been the fa»hi°» *“ * i ate r development, if not erectly an afterthought 

But the idea of a conquest 1 t P first adverted to India in their 

And it could be safely said that when E g f „ A » p Iof gcely m h.s 

thoughts they had absolute y ^ acqms .t,on of Indio was made blindy 
Expansion of England y Englishmen was done so unintentionally , 

Nothing great that has eve. been done W Wla m mBapt qne thing and 

so accidentally “ ” was trade and in this we were not particularly 

did guile another Our 1 J sta , es w6 dld pt>l think of at all till a hundred 

successful , pt And then wo thought ouly of such war as 

years after our first s lhM tlme agam more than half a century 

might support °“' f m eo u S iderable territorial acquisitions , the nine- 

passed before we thong^J ^ bato „ thB pollcy ot acquiring an ascendency 
teenth century h * d „„ and, our present supreme position can not 

over the native states was Governor Generalship ot Lord Dalbousie 

l,e said to have been attamed before the Go e ^ ^ ^ ^ , ool[111B ons 

(i e the middle of the nine do ubt the British occupation of India is a conquest 
„y ,.d “Lni .« India were involved in 

in the sense that at a la 8 But tbBrB ls at all events a residue of British 

wurs with some of the Nat b settlement nor by colonisation, 

territory which was ao f'^,"'* er .. b !EasUnd, a Company by the native Princes 
Many of the cessions 0 e state of imprudent inadvertance of mind as to 

were voluntary though 0,lde “ t ' y “ “ ce5S ,ons would be Many other cessions 
what the ultimate for a particular purpose In the 

again were ma e * c ’ d t fu u fi cdge d possessions, simply as the result of 
beginning ev.nta.llyr.pened intou.il ^ „ hand and a gIadua i 

self aSMrtloii'o/aggrandisement on the other And lastly, there was also u class 
self “ B "™" Lntory which Englishmen in India obtained by means more 

:L S s 0 .irar;ha°n in any o r . the above case. Vis by fraud or dsce.t or genera.ly 

speaking, conduct which is net far removed from either 

3 Some of the British statesmen who came to Indio in the times of the East Indio 

Company were astute tacticians and not very scrupulous men they knew very well 

uTart of profitting themselves by othel mens quarrels and they even deliberately 

the Led of disunion where it did act already exist It is difficult to say which is 

more discreditable to the lad, ans whether tohavebeen quarrelsome fool, and be 

caught in the meshes of the unscrupulous deceiver or to have been defeated on the 
battlefield? For ourselves we wish it could have been unquestionably said of us that 
we were really a conquered nation But that unfortunately is not an unqualified fact 
The military equipment of the East Ind.a Company was never so full or so efficientus 
to enable it unaidedgir single handed, to cope with the armies of any of the native 
military Powersinlndia. Thefirstestablishmentof the Company s Indian army dates 
only from the year 1748 when a smallbody of sepoys was raised at Madras, after the 
example set by the French, for the defence of that settlement At the same time a 
small European force was raised for the first time, but only of such sailors as could 
be spared from the ships on the coast, and of men smuggled on board the Company s 
vessels in England It was the native sepoys m the employ of the Company 
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“who always out-numbered the English, and kept pace with them in efficiency 
■soldiers In 1787, the Company made the first arrangements with the Home Govern- 
ment for occasional loans of companies of British soldiers, at the rate of 2 lacs of 
rupees annually for each regiment of 100 men sent from England In 1799 the 
Company was authorised to raise European troops in India upto a maximum of 2000 
men and it was arranged that the Crown should also transfer to the Campany’s 
service British recruits at an agreed sum per head upto a maximum of 3000 merT* 
The Indian people were conquered in the few battles in which they were pitched 
against the Company’s troops by an army of which, on an average, only a fifth part 
was English, and the remaining four-fifths were drawn from the natives themselves 
Truly, therefore, could it be said that India was not all conquered by foreigners *but 
by herself It may be that the natives qf India thus'helped the conquest of India to 
put an end to anarchy, as some allege, by submittfhg fhemselves to a single govern- 
ment though it might go into the hands of foreigners This view is supported by the 
author of The Passing of the Empire and he says "We are in India because the 
people had accepted us We conquered and have governed India by the consent 
of the people In fact, she conquered herself and gave herself to us We never 
had to fight peoples except in Upper Burma ” Or it may be that the natives 
of India who fought on the side of the Company were after all mercmanes, the like 
of whom might be seen in any country in those times, but of whom India mighthave 
had a greater*£roportion than anywhere else Europe itself was not without its con- 
temporary parallel in this matter For, both Italy and Germany were conquered by 
Napoleon with the aid of mercmanes In fighting with Austria or Prussia, Napoleon 
had Bavena and Wurtemburg for his allies The French under Dupleix saw on 
the death of Nizam ul-Muluk that it was a very good opportunity co profit by the 
quairels gf the native people, and with their interference in the war of Hydrabad 
succession, and from that time, really commences the whole history of the European 
Empire in India The English troops were not in any sense superior to the native 
troops at the time and had it not been for the supply of mercenaries and the 
quarrels among the native potentates, England would not have been able to perman- 
ently occupy India British occupation of India was thus practically an occupation by 
acquiescence rather than by conquest Nor did England as a State make the acquisi- 
tion of India, but the acquisition was simply thrust upon England As soon as the 
Company obtained the Diwani from the Mogul Emperor, the British Parliament step- 
ped in at once to claim the territory as belonging, in point of sovereignty, to England, 
and the Company itself had no go but to meekly submit to this counter usurpation 

U Historians freely admit that the British occupation of India was almost a 
miracle But the question whetherlndia could be kept by England in a miraculous, 
i e a non-rational manner, did engage the minds of British statesmen from the very 
beginning And it would be, in their opinion, tantamount to looking to heaven for a 
miracle again to expect that England would be able to retain India eternally except 
under a particular hypothesis which is certainly exclusive of the sword It is idle 
to expect that the question of the future of India in the British hands, could have 
ever troubled men like Clive or Warren Hastings whose minds were engrossed by 
the sole purpose of going on making acquisitions in India They were spoliators in 
a hurry, and had no leisure to stop even for a moment to consider how they shpuld 
or could keep what they were acquiring They were themselves so deeply immersed 
in spoils that they could not, even if they wished, command the vantage ground of 
detachment from which they could calmly look at the British possessions m India 
The British statesmen in England, however, stood at an agreeable distance, and were 
able to observe the game of British occupation and appreciate its consequences 
better than the men who were themselves engaged in playing the game Their 
doubts and misgivings are not so apparent m the discussions on the Regulating 
Act of 1773 which was an Act mainly directed towards the organisation of internal 
administration in India itself, but we see them troubling the minds of British . 
statesmen in the discussions on the Government of India Act of 1784, the purpose of 
which was to create an agency in England itself for controlling the Coripany’s ad- 
ministration in India. By this Act the only thing practically left to the Company 
was th3 patronage of office under it, while the Company itself was placed m direct 
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and permanent subordination to a body representing the British Government viz the- 
Board of Control 

5 As Pitt put it in his speech in support of his own Bill, ‘The prosperity 
and the strength of England were as much involved *i‘n the Government of 
India and also the constitution of England as the happiness of the natives of India 
itself ' "Nothing could be more difficult", he said, ‘ than to digest a plan which 
should at once confirm and enlarge the advantages derived by England from its 
connection with India to render that connection a blessing to native Indians and at 
the same time pjeserve inviolate the essence and spirit of our constitution from the 
lnjilries to wljich this connection might eventually expose it” The Ministers no 
doubt felt that they were bound by certain obligations to the Company arising out 
of the Royal Charter And they were Foth to wantonly violate that Charter 
But they also felt that though charters like these were sacred things, they ought not 
to stand in the way of the general good and the safety of India The first object of 
Pitfs Bill was to take care to prevent the Company s Government from being ambi- 
tious and bent on conquest ‘ Commerce was our object,” he said, “and with a view 
to its extension a pacific system should prevail and a system of defence and conci- 
liation That was the key note of the British policy towards India as accepted 
by Parliament 60 early as 1784, and there is no reason to suppose that Par! la- 
ment ever wished afterwards to change that policy for worse For»Pitt s Act of 
1784 gubstantially endured for three quarters of a century afterwards and the great 
change that was introduced into the system of Government of India in 1858, was 
professed not to impair but only accentuate and strengthen that policy 

6 It would be tedious to multiply quotations indicating the real Parhmentary 

Policy towards India from that time onwards But we may give a few which, like 
mile stones on the road, indicate the progress of that beneficent policy Thus the 
Marquis of Hastings, writing in his private journal at a time when he was about to 
engage in a war with the Marathas, has observed as follows A time, not very 
remote will arrive when England will, on sound principles of policy wish to relin- 
quish the domination which she has gradually and unintentionally assumed over 
this country ( India ) and from which, at present, she can not recede In that hour 
it would be the proudest boast and most delightful reflection that she had used her 
sovereignty towards enlightening her temporary subjects so as to enable the native 
communities to waik alone in the paths of justice, and to maintain with probity, 
towards their benefactors, that commercial intercourse in which we should then find 
a solid interest ’ Sentiments like these were only gaining ground in course of time 
and by 1833 the policy so far nebulous and inchoate, had begun to crystallise Only 
this can account for the wonder f ul outburst of generous oentiments which were 
evoked in England from all quarters when the Charter Act of 1833 was being discuss- 
ed in Parliament By that Act the Company wa9 given notice to wind up its 
business, and the territorial possessions in India were declared to be held ,by the 
Company m ti u&t for the Crown And further it was declared that, No Native of 
India should, by reason of his religion, place of birth descent orcolour.be disabled 
from holding any place office, or employment under the said Company ” What the 
ultipate expectations were formed from p consistent and systematic pursuit of this 
policy would be seen, for example, from the following passage from Macaulay’s 
speech in Parliament on that subject in 1833 “ It may be that the public mind 

of India may expand under our system till it has outgrown that system, that by 
good government we may educate our subjects into a capacity for better govern- 
ment, that having become instructed in the European knowledge, they may m some 
future age demand European institutions Whether such a day will ever come I 
know not But never willI attempt to avert or retard it Whenever it comes, it 
will be the proudest dify m English history To have found a great people sunk in 

_ the lowest depths of slavery and superstition, to have so ruled them as to have 
made them desirous and capable of all the privileges of citizens, would indeed be a 
title to glory all our own The sceptre may pass away from us. Unforeseen ac- 
cidents may derange our most profound schemes of policy Victory may be incons- 
tant to our arras But there are triumphs which are followed by no reverses.. 
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"There is an empire exempt from all natural causes of decay These triumphs are 
the pacific triumphs of reason over barbarism ; that empire is the imperishable 
•empire of onr arts and our morals, our literature and aur law ” 

7 The negative character of the Charter Act of 1833 was not of course calcul- 
ated by its own force to £nng about the realisation of ideals like those depicted in 
the ahove extract. In fact, we shall have presently to show how the Charter Act re- 
mained practically a dead lejter for a number of years afterwards, owing to certain 1 * 
patent defects in the machinery of administration which was entrusted with the 
operation of that statute But it is enough for our present purpose to show the glori- 
ous background of beneficent intentions upon which the statute was written On- 
wards we go, and yet there is not only no deflection, from these intentions, but we*see 
them further clinched and emphasised bjr the time vte come to the Charter Act of 
1853, by which Parliament was declared to have pofrer to legislate for India and 
to approve or disapprove the Company’s laws which were to be thereafter placed be- 
fore Parliament During the Parliamentary discussion on this Act, the question 
of the employment of natives in the Company s service was debated upon , and we 
meet with no important declarations about the ultimate ideal of British Govern 
ment of India. Then we come to 1858, and speaking of that time, the policy of Gov- 
ernment must be assumed to be that which is found in the words of the Queen’s Pro- 
clamation itself rather than in the speeches of Parliamentary members who took 
part in the debate on the Government of India Act of 1858 The difference is almost 
obvious to the reader who reads both these speeches and the Proclamation* to 
gether For, while in the speeches we find only words of legal acumen straining at 
dry accuracy or perspicuity of language as to the detailed provisions relating to the 
body of the new machine of administration designed by the Act, in the Proclama- 
tion we find the real soul and the spirit of a generous sovereign policy bubbling 
out in woifls which apparently struggle not for preciseness, or exactitude but for 
the expression of sentiments to which words alone could never do sufficient justice 

8 By the Proclamation, the Sovereign accepted all legal and moral obliga- 
tions created by the Company and gave a promise of a scrupulous fulfilment 
of the same In the Proclamation, again, we find the same secret self introspection 
and self censure over conduct m the past, which could not prevent the Company 
from making territorial acquisitions m India which certain antecedent statutes de 
dared to be repugnant to the intentions of the Sovereign and Parliament For 
we find the Sovereign saying, “We desire no extension qf our present territorial pos- 
sessions , We shall sanction no encroachment on those of others ” The native 
Princes who, next to the British Government, are the pillars of the country, had 
suffered by unjust annexations and various kinds of ill-treatment , and though the 
Act of 1858, has not a word in it about these, the Proclamation declares for the Sove- 
reign that, “We shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour of Native Princes as 
our own ” Next with regard to the general population of the Indian subjects, the 
Proclamation makes an important extra statutory declaration when it says, “We 
hold ourselves bound to the natives m our Indian territories by the same obligations 
and duty which bmd us to all our other subjects” The Proclamation practically 
pronounces a Royal censure upon those who had prevented the Charter Act of 1833 
from having a free and impartial operation m respect of the employment of the 
natives in high posts of service The Statute declares that the Sovereign will p^y 
due regard to the ancient rights, usages and customs of India, and lastly the Frocla 
mation promises that India would be administered for the benefit of all the subjects 
resident therein And fearing that these detailed promises and assurances might 
have left some loop-hole for the good intentions of the Sovereign remaining unful- 
filled the Proclamation handsomely wind3 up by a general declaration of good inten- 
tions which, while filling every latent or patent crevice or cavity of policy, crowns 
the body of antecedent declarations with these words, “In their,prosperity will be our 
strength , in their contentment our security , and in their gratitude our best re- 
ward." Nor should we in this connection pass over Queen Victoria’s letter to the 
Earl of Derby in which the gracious Sovereign generously tries to transqend even 
her own Proclamation and to buttress it by a further enunciation of the object of the 
Proclamation viz., an expression of feelings of generosity and benevolence, pointing 

18 
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out the privileges which tho Indians will receive m being placed on an equality 
with the subjects of the British Crown. The Act of 1853, backed by tho Proclama- 
tion, was considered by Lortl Palmerston to bo as much a source of increased 
strength to the Government as if a largo reinforcement of troops had been perma- 
nently secured , and by the people of India, as if they had obtained a Parliament for 
themselves to protect their rights and privileges as British citizens 

9 Tho Indian Councils Acts of 16G1, 1869, 1892 and 1909 may be passed over 
,n tho present connection, becauso neither in their provisions, nor in tho speeches 
of British statesmen during the discussions on Bills leading to those Acts, do wo 
fini any declaration of policy trunsccndinp those contained in the Proclamation. 
These Acts have certainly aa importance of their own in another respect, but 
we shall consider them when wej come to tho discussion of tho Legislative Coun- 
cils in India. Wo may In this placc*dtsmUs thorn with the remark that so far as 
tho intentions of tho Sovereign or tho British Parliament aro concerned, those Acts 
do not carry us much farther than tho Proclamation of 1853, but bring a supple- 
mentary constitutional body of Government into existcnco to carry out a part of 
those Intentions. 

10 The Proclamation of IS?7 related only to the change effected in tho etylo'and 
tho titles of tho Sovereign. b> tho addition of tho words ‘Empross of India* Tho 
change in titlo was, however, not to apply to Charters, Commissions,l,cttorsPatont, 
Grants or \ppointmonts, and other liko instruments, not extending their operation 
beyond tbo United Kingdom Tho change was not without its political significance 
so far as the Indian pcoplo were concerned And though Mr Disraeli pretondod In 
the House of Commons that tho change in titlo was made at the desire of tho 
Indian Princes and peoplo, that was not a fact. Tho chango had a deeper, and wo 
must «ny, also a sinister meaning TUo titlo 'Empress* obvioutd) meant more than 
Queen * It wa« represented that white tho colonials, boing a fluctuating population, 
and having an opportunity of plighting thoir troth personally to tho Sovereign, wore 
content with tho titlo 'Queen,* tho Indian subjects bad no such opportunity and they 
felt they would bo elevated in dignity by being ruled over by an Empress rather 
than a British Queen. But all this was moon-shine Mr Gladstone pointed this out 
in tbo courso of hu speech upon tho Royal Titles BUI * “If it be truo, and it is truo, 
that wo govern India without tbo restraints of Jaw except such laws ns wo make 
ourselves, if it be true, and it is truo, that we hovo not boon ahlo to give to India 
the benefits and blessing of free institutions, I leavo it to tho Right Hon gentleman 
(Mr Disraeli) by this Bill to boast that he is about to place tho fact solemnly on re- 
coni by the assumption of tho tub of tho Empress. 7, for one, will not attempt to 
turn into glory that which, so far as it {» true, l feel to bo our weakness, and our 
calamity *’ Mr Gladstone further pointed out that to that day there wexo Princes 
and Mates in India over which they had never assumed dominion, whatever may have 
been thoir superiority of strength. * U’e are now,” ho said “ going by Act of Parlia- 
ment to assume that domlnior, tho possibio consequences of which no man can fore- 
see And when tho Rnght Hon. gentleman tells us tho Princes of India desire this 
chaege to be made, docs bo really mean to assure us that this is the casof If *o 
I Require distinct «• (deuce of the fact. ^ The re are Princes of India who, no doubt, 
have hilhotto cnjoyvd no r ore than a theoretical political supremacy, but do they 
desire to surrender even that unJer lb* provisions of this Dill ? If there is a politi- 
cal change ejected In the condition of the native Princes of India, l do not hesi- 
tate to say, I do not think it would be possible, tooTer too determined an oppo«ittt»n 
to the jioposal of the *ov eminent.'* The Right Hon. Mr. Low pointed out 
that **a» the ration improved, and liberty increased, they in England fell 
tack fr m the title of the I-npetor to tho good old title of the Kirg The 
tit.* tf Ki-g d«uj • « the s.Uerviencs of the ruler to law, that of Emperor 
■Smote* that the rulers w».l U sjjrsme ab,»* alL An Emperor was one who 
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Campbell, a famous Indian Administrator, who was then in Parliament, pointed out 
“that the new title was inconsistent with the control of Parliament over the Gov- 
ernment of India and could not come within the four comers of the constitution of 
the realm " Sir Edward Colebrooke feared that the new title meant an assumption 
of extra power or authority over India, and, if that was what was really meant, they 
should have the courage to declare that it was so But the whole was a mean plot 
concocted between Mr Disraeli and Lord Lytton, and, when called upon to produce 
the papers on the authority of which it was said that the change m the title was 
desired by the Indian people themselves, Mr Disraeli refused to place the papers 
before the House on the usual pretext that it would be cdhtrary to the public policy 
to do so It will be seen from this that the Royal Proclamation of 1877 while it 
could not possibly carry the noble purpose of the • Proclamation of 1858 farther 
in any way, successfully carried out* an attempt to defeat the purpose of the 
earlier Proclamation in at least two respects vjz. (1) the relations with the native 
Princes of India and (2) the status of the ^ordinary Indian people as subjects de- 
clared, by the earlier Proclamation, to have been given the same status, as in 
other parts of the Empire And this left handed stroke of policy came within 18 
years of the promulgation of the great Proclamation 1 

MI The next Proclamation was that issued by King Edward VII, on 2nd 
November 1908 It was really more like a speech from the throne at one of the 
openings of the sessions of Parliament, and, while being far from inspiring in spirit, 
was melancholy and apologetic in tone Reviewing the progress of the Proclama- 
tion of 1858, this new Proclamation could only say that the journey of the new era 
was arduous, and the advance may have sometimes seemed slow, but that the 
incorporation of the nationalities was proceeding steadfastly and without pause If 
errors had occured the agents of Government had spared no pains and no self- 
sacnfice to correct them The obliteration of distinctions of race was being slowly 
earned out, and it was time that the principle of representative institutions, which 
had begun to be gradually introduced, should be prudently extended The politic satis- 
faction of such a claim would it was said, strengthen and not impair existing 
authority and power 

12 Reviewing thus the political progress of the Indian people under the British 
Government four land marks stand out conspicuously The Proclamation of 1858 
marks the point of culmination of the good intentions of the British Government, and 
the Proclamation of 1917, coming nearly 60 years after the first, gives a definite shape 
to them and marks a definite ideal so far as the practical operation of these intentions 
is concerned On the other hand, while the Charter Act of 1833 removed all disquali- 
fication from the natives of India for holding any posts under the State and thus 
participate as officials, in a practical way in the operation of the administrative 
machine, the Councils Act of 1892 marks the beginning of the policy of giving actually 
representative institutions to India enabling them to participate m the government 
of the country in an unofficial capacity But after all, a mere enunciation of 
intentions or ideals does not, by itself, go far enough These good intentions were 
being expressed, though m a more or less complete fashion, even in the times of the 
Company’s administration, but we have seen that the results of the Company’s rule 
only proved the truth of the somewhat nasty paradox that the " way to hell is payed 
with good intention ” The Government of India Act of 1858 was based on the 
obvious admission that the indirect rule through the E. I Comyany had proved a 
failure But a more pertinent question may be asked, has the direct rule itself 
succeeded ? In the days of the Company, Parliamentary control over Indian 
administration could only be indirectly enforced. Since 1858, this excuse of an 
indirect operation has disappeared. But has the direct operation been an 
unquestionable success so as to give full effect to the declared intentions ? 

13 The sum and substance of all Royal Poclamations and less formal prono- 
uncements of the policy of the British Government towards India is that the 
Indian people are to be given a status of British citizens like that enjoyed by the 
British subjects in Great Britain or the Colonies and Dominions We shall, there 
fore, proceed to consider what is the true nature and scope of this status of British 
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citizenship, the extent to which the Indian people bavo so far actually realised it, 
and what further steps are necessary to enable them to realise it to the fullest 
extent • 

14 Citizenship is a bundle of rights The idea of citizenship is generally suppos- 
ed to include the following — (1) personal liberty ,(2)personal security, (3) right to hold 
ysivate property. ( 4 ) equality before law, (5> liberty of conscience, (G) freedom of 
opinion and speech, (7) right of assembly, ( 8 ) right of representation in the country’s 
government, and (9) right to hold office under the State Out of thoso constituents two 
scales of citizenship may be formed the one a lower, and the other a higher scale 
Thefiower scale may be said to include 1, 2, 3, and 5, and the higher scale the 
remaining The Indian people practically enjoy at present all the constituents in 
the first scale almost to the fujlest extent But that does not carry things very 
far after all It only means that they have emerged out of tho stage of slavery, or, 
that the British rulers are not animatedly the spirit of tho Spanish Inquisition 
In fact the Indian people practically enjoyed these benefits since they first came 
under the British rule > e the rule of tho East India Company 


15 Speaking of the British rule in India we can say that we do enjoy 
<1) personal liberty Wo are notriable to be arrested or imprisoned by the G 9 V- 
ernment except m accordance with the law No doubt certain regulations are 
still in force by which a man may be arrested, and kept in confinement without 
trial, ’upon a warrant granted under the order of the highest executive authority 
in the province But these regulations are very seldom used, and what is 
done under them is, at any rate, professed to be under law These regulations, 
like the power vested in the Governor General of India to issue ordinances 
tenable for a period of six months without tho consent of the Legislative Council, 
strongly savour of despotism 'and are unpleasant reminders of a 'state of 
things which has nearly passed away But their use is very rare and under ex- 
tremely extraordinary circumstances, and may therefore be left out of consideration 
We enjoy (2) personal security in tho sense that we have a right to be protected by 
the State against harm threatened or actually done to us by another And in this 
Tespect we may note that the law m India does not exempt anyone, howsoever 
exalted by office or social position, from liability to legal penalty for infringing 
the lawful rights of a subject The liability 13 there, it may be enforced upon 
tna wrong-doer himself individually or upon the State, if the wrong-door 
happens to be a servant or agent of the State and could claim to have acted in his 
capacity as such servant or agent We enjoy (3) the right of private property and, 
only under severe limitations and under the operation of lavr, can we be dispossessed 
of property, but not without compensation under the operation of laws like the Land 
Acquisition Act, or without compensation as in the case of penal forfeiture under the 
operation of the Penal Code etc As regards (5) liberty of conscience, we have it to 
the fullest e\tent under British rule, and neutrality in religious matters has been 
happily a cardinal principle of the British Government since the beginning No 
doubt there is provision made m the Government Budget for the maintenance 
of a Church Establishment, and in this sense, and in this sense only, can tho State 


in India be said to have an official Church The Ecclesiastical establishment of 
Government dates from the early times'when Englishmen first came out to India, 
and is regulated rather by English statutes than Indian law It has been all along 
a matter within the prerogative of the Crown as exercised through the Secretary of 
State by Letters Patent The establishment was first created for the religious well- 
being of Englishmen in India with particular reference to the provision for their bap- 
tism, marriage, divorce, etc But there have never been any official or state aided at- 
tempts for the spread of Christianity in India except such as may be traceable to 
the generally partial treatment given to Christian Missionaries in India who, alone 
rather than the official Church establishment, have been responsible for religious pro- 
pagandism conducted more often under cover of education and medical aid given tothe 
natives of.Indta But we must remember on the other hand that the Government also 
has itself made new. or continued old, grants of the alienation of revenue for Hindu 
Devasthans and Mahomedan Mosques and such like native religious institutions 
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16 This practically exhausts tbo categories m tho first or the lower scale of the 
liberties of citizenship which we have all along enjoyed under the British rule Com- 
ing now to tho second or the higher scale of liberties, we find that we enjoy them to 
a smaller degree, and under very great limitations Now (4) equality before law is an 
essential right of citizenship , and in this respect, as between natives and natives, 
we enjoy that equality to the fullest extent But when wo come to Europeans in' 
India, we at once fijid that, both in point of law, and in point of the operation of 
law, there is a difference between them and the natives of India Tho superioV 
right of the European British subject m India, to be tried by a jury of the men of 
his own race, is not available to the natives except in a very limited measure , and 
the policy of the executive Government has always been to extend -that right to the 
natives very slowly and also very grudginglr Then again, there u a difference 
between the natives and Englishmen in India, m respect of the tribunals which 
may try them m certain matters The’most exalted 'native may be tried by the 
meanest European magistrate, but the meanest Europoan may refuse to bo tried, in 
cortain cases, by the most exalted native *The same distinction is to ba met with 
m respect of the treatment of Europeans and natives in a jail Barring this, there 
may ba said to be equality of persons in India before tho Law 

17 As regards (b) tho freedom of opinion, speech and wnting-has been a matter 
of .a comparatively recent growth There was no liberty of press in India till 1834 
And it has been from time to timo subjected to restrictive legislation Tho Verna- 
cular Press Act of Lord Lytton was a frankly discriminating measure of law 
which, though not in terms, yet in obvious effect, bad deprived tho natives of India of 
a valuable civic right which was allowed to bo enjoyed by the Europeans in India 
That Act wa« abolished long ago but it has been substituted, very recently, by the 
Press Act of 1910 which is mainly, if not uniformly, directed in its operation 
against native editors European or Anglo-Indian editors and publishers have 
enjoyed a practical immunity from tho operation of tho Act, though they have often 
grossly violated it Another measure of law, affecting the liberty of speech and 
writing is in the Penal Code specially sections 124 A and 113 A These sections do 
not differentiate in terms between natives and Europeans, but the operation of this 
legal lever rests with tho Executive Government and it is tn practice so operated as 
to check tho liberty only of tho natives Often havo questions been asked in tho 
Legislative Councils why particular European or Anglo Indian journals manifest- 
ly offending against the letter or tho spirit of these sections, havo not been prosecut- 
ed , but Government have always relied on their prerogative In this mattor and 
refused being drawn into setting the law m motion against them The Newspapers 
( Incitement to Offences ) Act of 1908 the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908. 
again, are illustrations of a policy of repression which has resulted in a material 
narrowing of this particular Item of civic liberty of the Indian people 

18 As for (7) tbo right of assembly, tho law governing it is contained in section 
147 of tho Indian Penal Code which enables Government to treat a rootling of more 
than five persons as an unlawful assembly, if they can show however distantly, that 
the object of the meeting was to commit or instigate soma offence under tho Penal 
Code But not content with tbtv general provision Government have added to the 
statue book tho Seditious Meetings Act of 1908, by which a meoting of more than 20 
persons if convened without notice is liable to bo dispersed, under certain conditions, 
by an order of tho Police The Act was at first offered as a temporary measure but 
it has sinco then permanently remained on the statue book Even tho most mode- 
rate men like tlio Hon Mr Gokhale and the Hon Dr Rash Bchari Ghosa opposed 
this measure as being dangerous and uncalled for But their protest was not heed- 
ed by those who were bent upon passing it Tho Act has indeed been sparingly 
used , but the executive Government has added permanently to Its armoury a re- 
pressive weapon which an irresponsible police and magistracy may, at any time, 
vory drastically use against popular liberty inasmuch as it can be very lightly 
set in motion 

19 And lastly wo come to the ramammgtwo and the moiUmporUnt categories 
in the higher scale of tho civic liberties of the people in India viz. (8) the right to bo 
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, „ wo „fofth0 country and (9) the right to hold office under the 

represented in the *0™™ ht disappointing and saddening in ail con- 

s ,a,e The hlstoiy - £* „ !engtb because. with the real- 
:"“o C n'e“heTe C P ° .ghts is associated the realisation of the nations, asp.ra- 
Hone of the people in this, as in any other, country 


, 0 Andfirst with regard to (S)the nghtof the Indian people to hold office under 
ut°t« Till the yea, 1833, that ls to say, for nearly a hundred years since the 
® 8 S ‘f J. Bntlsh Government in certain parts of India, Indians were as a rule 
dVom all costs of service No doubt, clerks and darogas drawing perhaps 

excluded from aU pos ^ ^ popn!a t,on ln ,ho adm.ntsttat.ve 

a pay of .0 rupees were , he „ ln the judicial line native Munsiffs 

branch of the service . T bey had no pay but were paid small commissions 

„ho could try petty Cl >1 ^ Tho - worL o£ administration was increasing 

on the value of «•••“> ^ (o|md wlUlnB to do tha clerical workon a small 

""Tb wCls of Gwemment soon became clogged, more than half the business o 
pay the wheel i of . formedi and at last it became necessary for Government 

the eeeetty pollcy f „ c i udm g natives from the service which had, 

t0 ,^al.°tnal “rn^y broken down As Sir John Shore has put It “All 
after a fair trial. » ha , mg bee n deluded, and an inferior class of people only 
natives of P salaries totally lnadeipiate to support a decent subsistence, m- 
be ,ng p‘rt was the natural eon.euuene, The.nat.ves were, 

capacity and 5 7 appointed to any situations of trust, and it was 

decided to PP P |d bnt the Court of Directors always wished to provide for 

"«Znbh of their friend, and relations , and there was again, the vanity 
as many P . . th to imB g, n e themselves so infinitely superior to the 

0f «, Thetesu H ^wasthaTat onefell swoop w.t. annihilated the inat.tut.on. 
natives The i re ul under tba pr etenco of ameliorating the 

under which India had existed lor • nd , he wtak from tho oppros- 

condition of the peop , t ^ Company established the eystem of admin..- 

„ous of the ncn auu me p ^ Yorkshiro or Wales and containing a papula- 

tration by whic Scotland were delivered ovor to the government of 

t,o» more land and ignorant of th. langn- 

inexperienced young < « rule, while the object hud been constant- 

5U? as much as po-slbl. from those subject to them 


21 But such a. tat. of things could not indefinitely go on without a reaction, 
si rn.nl at lencth saw the necessity of selecting some of the respectable 

and Government at lengths aw ^ ^7 p( „ mc , E «„, ua „ y ,he Court of 

portion of . Tho Charter Act of 1833 was passed declaring that no 

:i‘ C w'. dTslo"fi”d as a natTv. from holding any pc. unde. Government, and 
native w ** fortunately fell to such a liberal minded Viceroy as Lord 

w'llll P am°Bontinck The sentiments contained in tho dispatch by the State s » c " !( “'5 , • 
William U a Charter Act of 1833 wore generous and if they had 

accompanying &u the grievancea in tho matter of tho employment of 

natives in service should have disappeared long ago But the Government of 
?nia admitted those sentiments to only.a grudging operation The pledge of equal 
treatment to Englishmen and natives of India in the Charter Act of 1833 was given 
by Parliament without any agitation therefor in India, and of ‘^jwnfree 
will when wostero education was not generally intro lucod into India. But the 
pledge remains unredeemed to this day, even after western education has made 
iamd strides, and as much material as may be requited for completely manning 
even tho highest services canbe easily available among the natives In 1851. the 
old Hailcybury College was abolished, and the system of open competition was in- 
troduced Tho meastfte was intended more for tho whole class of aspirants for 
service in India among the English people than for the Indians therasalvos For if it 
had not been so, Government would have made some suitable arrangement for recruit. 
Ing tho sefvico in India itself As it was, the services were thrown open to compe- 
tition but as tho competitive examinations were to be held only in England, tho 
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-competition was practically thrown open only to Englishmen ia England In 1860, a 
Committee, appointed by the State Secretary, reported that, if justice was to be done 
to the claims of Indians, simultaneous examinations should be held in England and 
India, as being the fairest method, and most in accordance with the principles of a 
general competition for a # common object” But nothing came out of this 

22 We m India can not be blind to the fact that since the time Englishmen m 
England realised that they had irrevocably committed themselves to the governs 
meat of India, they made great and earnest efforts to purify and improve the admi- 
nistration But we cannot also forget that the mam trend of this improvement 
was directed towards breaking the monopoly of the East lfcdia Company in respect 
of the various benefits which were already obviously accruing, and whi.ch were store 
to accrue in future, from the possession of India Englishmen soon made up their 
minds that India was not to be colonised by English settlers There were many 
reasons for such a conclusion She was already thickly populated and there was 
not much virgin soil for cultivation The donate of India was hot and unsuitable 
for a race acclimatised to the temperate zone in Europe It was highly inconve- 
nient to Englishmen to remain in perpetual contact with races like the Hindoos and 
Mahomedans Their extermination was impossible as was done of the natives of 
America or Australia but fusion with them was equally unthinkable The high 
quafity of thoir civilisation would not be denied, and yet it was a civilisation not 
quite to the taste of Englishmen And lastly there was the danger that if Englis- 
hmen settled in India they might set up an independent colony, following the 
examplo of tbo Americans 

23 But even if India was not wanted for colonisation she was wanted for trade 

and the employment for England s boys The East India Company was monopo- 
lising both, but the nation at large felt jealous And the restrictions put upon the 
Company are diroctly traceable to this jealousy It was not that the Company was 
favouring Indian interests to the detriment of English interests But the emolu- 
ments of both trade and office went to enrich particular classes of people and wore 
not available to the nation at large If tbo territories acquired by tho Company 
could bo claimed for tho nation, why not the benefits as well of trade and employ- 
ment? The proprietors or shareholders of the Company were more than compen- 
sated for thoir initiative and enterprise by the fortunes tbej bad already made- 
Andas tho company was indebted to tho Royal prerogative for all their possession of 
actual and potential woalthit was thought but right that tbo Royal prerogative should 
benefit all tho classes in tho nation equally It was evidently this lino of thinking 
that tuJ fu &beitttaa of ibe Gonr&aw s jaoaopo)}' sad Jt was also this 

samo lme of thinking that led to tho establishment of a competitive Civil Service 
for Indio. Neither of these measures, it must bo clearly porcoivod, was inspired by 
any thought for the solo benefit of tho Indian people Tho establishment of the Civil 
Sorvico was no more intended to give employment to tho Indian boys, than tho'abo- 
liiion of tho trado monopoly tolcad to tho foundation of Indian firms for export 
and import- The creation of tho Civil Scrvico is according to Graham Wallas, ths 
ono groat political invention in tho nineteenth contury in England But as tho same 
writer points out, tho invention was duo to the anxiety of tho English nation about 
the patronage of office In his Bill relating to the Government of India, F ox propos- 
ed to mako Indian appointments part of tho ordinary system of Parliamentafy 
patronago But tho oxpcdiont of administering an oath to tho Company s Director*, 
that they would make their appointments honestly, proved to bo useless and Fox** 
Brfl loft tho main ovil of patronago untouched Tho report of Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
who was tho chief promoter of tho competitive Civil Service, shows that tho patron- 
ago Secretary of tho Treasury distributed appointments in tbo Civil Service amors 
tbo«o member* of Parliament whoso votes were to bo influenced or rewarded. Tb* 
deprivation of Parliament of tho patronago was afterwards \ part of tho struggle 
which tho Liberals as a political party earned to triumph against tho Tory ministers 
who used patronage for corrupting Parliament Tho old gdTcralrg classes felt that 
the patronage which they could not retain la their hand*, after Lor-J Derby'* 
Reform Act of 1S67 had removed the control of the House of Common* from tho 
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Borough voters to the working men. would be safer in the hands of an independent 
Cml Service Commission The establishment of the Civil Service was thus made 
not because India should be ruled by better men who could understand the good of 
India bettor, or because Indians should get an entrance into tho service, but 
because the monopoly of patronage should be abolished for tho benefit of English- 
men at large If the measure had anything to do witH Indian interests, steps 
would havo been taken to organise a competitive examination in India simul- 
taneously with an examination in England The establishment of a competitive 
Civil Service examination put an end to the impudent plea of the East India Com- 
pany that all Englishmen, who did not pass into India through its own portals of 
patronage, wer« interlopers But what of tho fact that the system of the 
Service is even now so designed that under it tho Indians themselves are no hotter 
than interlopers in their own land, and thc^ must qualify themselves for entering 
into the sorvice of their ownV-ountry through an examination set up under pecu- 
liarly difficult conditions in a country fiOOO mile9 away ? 

2*J But, to our subject now In 1868, Sir Stafford Northcotedeclarod that the mam 
difficulty was how to carryout the pledge of 1833, — as if the pledges were really im- 
practicable Tho men required for tho services wore to bo not only the clovorost, 
but must, it was contended, have many other qualifications as well But 
it was not shown that natives did not possess these qualifications 
of birth, wealth or education In 1870, the Duke of Argyl admitted that he 
always folt that tho regulations, laid down for the competitive* examinations, 
rendered nugatory the declaration of the Act of 1833 The Government of 
India being unwilling to put the statuto of 1870 into operation took runo long years 
to fratno workablo rulos under it' And it was with reference to this that Lord 
Lytton himself obsorvod, " I do not hesitato to say that both the Government of 
England and of India appear to me upto the present moment unablo v to answer 
satisfactorily the charge of having taken up ovory moans in their powor of broakmg 
to the heart the words of promiso thoy had utterod to tho oar In 1878, tho Govern- 
ment of India formod the Statutory Civil borvico which however, failed to give satis- 
faction^* more importance was attached, in the recruitment to this service, to birth 
and social position than to intellectual equipment In 1886 with a determination to 
give finality to this voxod question, and to devise a scheme which may reasonably 
bo hoped to do full justico to tho claims of natives of India to highor posts in tho 
sorvicos, a Public bervicos Commission was appointed. Thoir labours produced 
nothing hotter than the Provincial borvlccs sebome — a schcmo which completely 
established a colour bar in effect and invosted tho Provincial Servico with tho 
ignominious character of a Pariah Sorvice This scheme of 1886, made tho 
position of tho Indians worse than that under the statutory service schcmo On 
tho other hand, Gpvcrnraont practically disregarded tho recommendations of tho 
Commission and whittled them down both in quantity and quality Tho attempt 
of IhoGovornmonthad all along been to roservo a class of posts for a c/as i of men, 
and though there was herein no retorcnco in torms to the racial distinction between 
Englishmen and Indians tho tortuous operation of this ingenious arrangement 
practically nullified tho spirit of tho declarations of the Statuto of 1833 And regard- 
ing this. Mr Dadabhai Naoroji has said— "Kor the first time in the history of India 
it has become a political disqualification to bo an Indian In all offices of 
Sut«, the direction and control of armies, the administration of revenues, of 
divisions of district* tho coining of money, tho Indians are excluded from higher 
post*." 


25 In 1S93, tho House of Commons passod a resolution in favour of the simul- 
tamous Civil Service examinations. The next year, the Secretary of State for India 
promised that ho would carry out tho resolution, but nothing ca mo out of this 
promise la 1901. Lord Curran, instead of widening tho scope for the employment 
of the Indians in tho public service, only sought to justify the narrow sphere to 
which th.y wore condemned Whereas Lord Cunon claimed that Indian, had 
Ue« treated with a liberality unexampled in the history of the world, the Hon 
Mr Gokhale demonstrate in hi. reply to hie Lordship by figures, that tho Indians 
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wore practically nowhere ia the higher services, and that never before, in the long 
and chequered history of India, was Indian talent so largely divorced from the 
controlling centres of authority, and urged a further inquiry into the matter 
Lord Cromer described it thus* *' The position of India at the present time 
is almost unique It is\ so for as I know, the only important country in the 
world where education has considerably advanced, which is governed in all 
esential particulars, by non resident foreigners It is also the only country 
where the Civil Service in all it3 higher administrative branches is m the hands of 
the aliens, appointed by a foreign country, under stringent educational tests ” 
During the 25 years, since the Public Services Commission of 18S6 was appointed, 
the position of Indians m certain branches of service was rendered even worse 
than before Regarding this, Mr Cotton has said m his Colonies and Dependencies 
that “According to constitutional theory, there 1 $ no. reason why a Hindu or a 
Mahomedan should not be made a Viceroy, or why white troops should not be com- 
manded by black officers As a matter of faot, the proportion of natives who enter 
the covenanted Civil Service now is less than it was a few years ago , not more than 
two or three natives have as yet risen to the rank of collector , and the native 
army is entirely officered m its higher ranks by Englishmen Practice is stronger 
than precept The personnel of the government remains as predominantly 
English as it was under Lord Dalhouste In some respects it may be said 
to have become more English as it has become mere bureaucratic ” 

26 And then we had the Public Services Commission of 1912 The judgment 
passed by the Indian public upon the report of this Commission is too fresh to be 
stated at length We shall quote here an extract, summarsing the present position, 
from the dissenting minute of one member of the Commission, viz the Hon Sir M B 
Chaubal He says ‘Out of 11,064 number of posts 6491 or 58 per cent are held by 
the members of the Anglo-Indian community who stand to the total Indian population 
as 1 to 3000 in number and 1 to 13 in literacy As regards posts of Rs 500 and 
above, out of a total of 4,984 posts they hold 4042 1 e 81 percent and as regards posts 
of Rs 800 and above, out of a total of 2501 they hold 2259 or 90 per cent posts He 
further says that, “the too limited employment of Indians in the higher service is 
one of the main causes of the discontent and unrest which has recently become so 
marked among the educated classes about which so much has been heard and 
written The young man of the present day took the blessings of British Rule as 
his birthright he began to study eagerly the history and literature of free and 
advanced western countries and biographies of great men and how they struggled 
for freedom and liberty and he began to contrast their state with his own helpless 
dependence A vague discontent took possession of his mind and he fancied that 
his progress in every direction was hampered The phenomenon of practically 
all the higher offices in the State being monopolised by the foreigner and the Euro- 
pean loomed large in his view The question, therefore, of the proportions in 
which indigenous agency is to be utilised in the near future, in the higher service 
of the State, is of vital importance These proportions must be such as will, cumu- 
latively throughout the services help to create the feeling that we Indians are 
in a substantial degree carrying on the government of the country At present 
the Indians aie far and few, and every Indian officer whether high or low feels 
that he is not serving himself for his oountry»but is an individual hired to labour 
for somebody else He can rarely put his whole heart into the work because he is 
always conscioas of the ptesence of his taskmaster and never works but with his 
eyes upon his superior officer and always thinking of what he will say of the work 
turned out by him To dispel this feeling, there must, in the higher service in all 
departments of the administration, be present a large number of Indians So that 
they may collectively feel that the responsibility for a strong and wise government 
of the people rests mainly on them A much more sympathetic^ treatment by, and 
a far more liberal association with, Englishmen, is required before that sense 
of subjection js appreciably reduced, and before the desired sentimgnt of a 
common citizenship is created” Otherwise as Mr J E. S Cotton .remarks 
1 The Indians will never believe at heart in our good intentions so long as we keep 
*11 the good berths to ourselves A more genuine obstacle to innovation is 
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presented by the circumstances of the Civil Service They possess a monopoly 
of all the most valuable appointments Yet, after all, the Civil Service exists for 
India, not India for the Civil Service The admission of natives without competi- 
tion to certain grades of subordinate office is an idle device so long as the phalanx 
of the Covenanted Service remains unbroken Granting that some degree of 
European control will be necessary for years to come the Indians may fairly claim 
be entrusted at once with a share of the higher-posts — executive as well as judicial 
Considerations of economy here coincide with the demands of justice The same 
author further says ‘ Countries have often ere now been conquered and obeyed their 
conquerors hut. the rule of«an alien bureaucracy is an attempt foredoomed to failure 
Together with our own language wo have taught them the lessons of industrial 
prosponty and of constitution^ freedom By so doing we have indirectly, but not 
less surely sapped the foundations of our own supremacy A stationary India, 
governed by Anglo Indians might conceivably remain stable A progressive India, 
with rulers selected by competitive . examination from English and natives 
indiscriminately has entered upon an era of change the end of which none can 
foresee 


27 And lastly we come to the most important category of the rights of citizen 
ship viz. the right to be represented m the government of the country The claim 
of tho Indian people for this representation rests on even a much more solid founda- 
tion of reason than their claim to hold the highest posts of honour f responsibility 
andtf molument under the Government For even supposing that the fullest effect 
was given by the Government to the sentiments contained in the Charter 
Act of 1833 and the Proclamation of 1858, as regards tho employment of natives m 
the sorvices the thing by itself does not go far enough Jt is of course important 
that tho Indians should themselves carry on the executive Government of their 
country by holding the highest posts under it, but it is far more important that tho 
Indian people as a whole should havo a prcpandatraing share not only m framing the 
laws by which the country is to be governed but also in enforcing responsibility for 
carrying out those laws in a proper manner and in a faithful spirit upon tho exocu 
live agenej entrusted with tho administration of those laws The legislative 
authority which gives sanction to the orccutive government is of far greater 
consequence than executive power Tho substitution of the native for the foreign 
agency in the executive servico would no doubt servo to diminish tho present 
colossal cost of tho official establishments, but it would not affect the despotic 
character of tho government it would not make the government of the couitry a 
rcll etion of tho ideas of the people If there were no representative institutions in 
which the freely cloctod representatives of tho people have an opportunity to express 
the views of tho people and havo tho power not only to sanction laws according to 
the wishes of tho majority but also tho power to effectively control tho working of 
the etecutivo machinery In tho pre — British days tho entire official establish 
ments wore manned by tho natives and yet the form and also the spirit of govern 
ment was largely despotic in the sense that tho will of the people as a whole had 


neither voice nor power. The despotism was no doubt tempered by tho fact that 
tho services were recruited from indigenous people and also by the existence of 
such institutions as tho village communities but such influence and reflection 
©■•the popular will ascouldbososecurodwasonly indirect and attenuated With the 
advent of western cdu atioa under British rulo the Indian people have loarnt that 
to b* represented in the councils of government in their own right is a much 
higher aspiration than merely to hold posts of servico under government and the 
declared policy of the British Government hare taught the Indian people to expect 
that this higher aspiration should be duly realised More than CO years have 
elapsed since Lord Cromer said tho same thing It is only what ought to 
bo expected by orery thoughtful man, that after fifty years of free press and 
thirty years of exuding education, with European ,dca, flowing Into the 
country on every sidy and old mdi„eaou» customs habits and prejudices breaking 
k® taking place la the thoughts, tho desires the aim. of the 

inUlliKent and educate 1 men of lhe country which no wise and cautious govern- 
ment can afford to disregard and to which they must gradually adapt their system 
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-of administration if they do not wish to see it shattered by forces which they have 
“themselves called into being, but which they have failed to guide and control” 
Indians are conscious that the Sovereign and the British Parliament have pledged 
themselves to make the Indian people citizens of tbe’Bntish Empire in the highest 
sense, and they now naturally demand that they should be enabled to realise the 
first and most essential right of citizenship viz. the right to govern themselves 
through their own elected representatives ^ 

28 Let us, therefore, sde how far this aspiration of theirs has been realised We 
need not concern ourselves with the history of the gradual development of the 
Legislatures in India before the Charter Act of 1833 We , shall take up 
the theme only at this point, because that Charter for the first time expressly 
removed the disqualification, under which the Indian pqop’e had laboured, for parti- 
cipating in the government of the country f he . Legislative Council of the 
Governor General of India was first constituted in the year 1833, when a fourth or 
a legislative member of the Council was placed on the same footing with 
the older or ordinary members of the Council, and further the Council was 
enlarged for legislative purposes by the addition of two judges of the High Court of 
Bengal and four nominated official representatives ( paid ) from Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay and the N W P Governments The sittings of the Legislative Council 
-weie now made public for the first time and their proceedings began to be officially 
published The Council was remodelled in 1861 and its powers were extended. 
Ey this Act a* fifth ordinary official member was added to the Council and provi- 
sion was also made for the nomination of additional members from 6 to & m 
number, of whom not less than one half were to be non officials, that is to say, 
persons not m the civil or military service of the Crown But it is to be remarked 
that as soon as the non official element was allowed to enter the Legislative 
Council, the power of interpellation was taken away from the Council members 
In 1853 the procedure of the Indian Legislative Council was modelled on the 
procedure of Parliament, and the Executive Government had found within the 
course of the eight intervening years that even official members, who did not them- 
selves form part of the executive government, had effectively used the power of 
asking questions An inconvenient degree of independence and inquiry had been 
shown by them by asking questions as to, and discussing the propriety of, measures 
of the Executive Government Simultaneously, therefore, with the expansion of the 
Council, measures were taken by the Government to restrict the scope of the 
additional members and the functions of the new Legislative Council were strictly 
limited to Legislation, it being expressly forbidden to transact any other business 
except the consideration and enactment of legislative measures, or to entertain any 
motion except a motion for leave to introduce a Bill or having reference to a Bill 
actually introduced. 

29 The history of the Provincial Legislative Councils is also very similar. 
These Councils originally only co extended with Executive Councils, consisting of 
a governor and some ordinary members, and they had the power to frame and enact 
laws , * e Regulations for their respective Provinces Their powers of legislation 
were withdrawn in 1833 the Governor General’s Legislative Council being authoris- 
ed exclusively to make or approve Regulations for the whole of India, but only'so 
far as would not touch the Crown prerogative or violate the Charter Act of 1833. 
The Act of 1861 restored the legislative powers to the Provincial Governments but 
required them to be exercised through the Provincial Legislative Councils under the 
same restrictions as the Indian Legislative Council Under the powers conferred 
£y the Act of 1861, the Executive Governments sometimes nominated very able 
Indians to the Councils , but sometimes also they nominated men of merely high 
social position who had no acquaintance with the principles of legislation or 
government, or had a very slight acquaintance with the English language itself, 
or generally men who learned to look up to the autfionties in a spirit of 
toadyism] or slavish sycophancy and whose business in the CoudciI consisted of 
mainly saying ditto to whatever the authorities said, and of singing their praises 
like courtly flatterers. The Legislative Councils were thus, inspite of their numerical 
expansion, mere ornamental bodies which simply registered the decrees of the 
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Executive Government No doubt the abler non-official members of the Council 
made their presence felt by well-reasoned and informed criticism of legislative- 
measures, and were perhaps listened to with respect But neither their voice nor 
their vote had any the slightest effect by way of deflecting the policy of the 
Executive Governments in the minutest degree from their set purpose 

30 This, however, was a manifestly scandalous state of things, and especially 
to when education had made rapid progress, journalisnuhad taken root in the coun^ 
try, public and political associations were formed by men of light and leading, and 
public affairs were publicly discussed both in the press and on the platform in a 
manner which Showed that a race of critics had come into existence who could hold 
thefr own against the officials, both m point of the grasp of principles and details 
underlying questions of public Veal and importance The Indian National Congress 
was founded in 1885, and one'of the first questions which that body took into its 
hand was the question of the reform "of the Legislative Councils in India It was 
contended by the Congress that a considerable number of people had come into 
existence in India who were fit enough to be given the franchise for electing members 
to the Legislative Councils , and that time had, therefore, come for putting the 
Councils on a fairly elective basis In 1883 the Congress drafted a scheme for the 
reform of the Legislative Councils which was affirmed by the Congress m 1889 *nd 
formed the basis of a Bill which thelate Mr Charles Bradlaugh introduced into 
Parliament, known as ‘an Act to amend the India Councils Act of 1861 ' This Bill 
hod the effect * as the late Sir P M Mehta put it, “ of dispelling the fit of profound 
cogitation in which gentlemen at the hoad of Indian affairs had lost themselves, and 
from which they could not spontaneously recover” Mr Bradlaugh’s Bill could not, of 
course, be carried through, but it compelled Government to frame a Bill of theirown. 
This was Lord Cross’s Bill of 1892 which was introduced into the House of £ords and 
was pilottcd through by Mr G N Curzon m the Commons The Bill was intended to 
widen the basis and expand the functions of the Government of India and to give 
furthor opportunities to the non official and native element In Indian sopiety to take 
part in the work of government and in that way to lend official recognition to that 
remarkable development both in political interestand capacity which had beon visible 
among the higher classes of Indian socioty since the government was taken over by 
the Crown in 18o8 The Bill was intended, according to Lord Landsdowno, to &ccuro 
a satisfactory advanco in the representation of the people in the Legislative Councils 
and yet, it did not travel boyond recognising only the principle of selection " upon 
the advico of such sections of the community as are likely to bo capable of assisting 
in that matter* The selection was to be an election under a cover and yet 
selection entirely m tho hands of the executive government 

31 Mr Gladstone who was then in opposition, criticised the halting provi- 
sions of the Bill, saying that ‘what we want to get at is the real heart and the mind 
tho most upright sentiments, and the most onlightoned thoughts of the people of 
India’ and he expressed tho hope that the people would be given not a nominal but 
a real living representation in tho Councils But the rules and regulations for puttimr 
tho Councils Act of 1892 into operation, were left to be framed by the Executive 
who betrayed their official bias, and so, both in point of tho rules and the actual 
practice beyond thoso rules, the worklDgof tho Act was found lobe mos t unsatis- 
factory As for the Presidency of Bombay, this unsatisfactory character had reach- 
ed its climax, and the remarks of the Hon Mr Gokhalo had ample justification when 
ho said, * In regard to there rules, I will not say that they have been deliberately so 
framed as to defeat tho object of the Act of 1892, but I will say this that if the 
officer who drafted them had been asked to sit down with tho deliberate purpose of 
framing a scheme to defeat that object, he could not bavo done better ” The bodies 
to which partial nomination had been entrusted were themselves elected on a 
verjr narrow and exclunvo franchise, and a successful attempt was made to deprive 
from this franchise tho very classes who should have boon the first to bo admitted 
to it The Congtere of 1904 agitated for tho right to divide the Legislative Coun- 
cils on all financial matters coming before them and it also demanded that the 
strength of elected Eon official member* be increased. 
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32 It was not, however, before Lord Morley became the State Secretary for 
India that the reform of the Legislative Councils was again taken in hand For about 
five years before, a great popular agitation had stirred the depths of the national 
mind, and the despotic administration of Lord Curzon had driven even peaceful and 
thoughtful minds into despair so that the people were persuaded that nothing but a 
policy of self help and severe aloofness from Government would enable them to 
effect national regeneration The Government of India was advised that their onls, 
hope of keeping peace in the country remained in a large and bold scheme of politi- 
cal reform The new Liberal State Secretary also saw the wisdom of inaugurating a 
liberal policy, and the combined proposals of the Government of India and the Home 
Government had such a plausible appearance that the National Congress of MQ8 
was persuaded to think that they constituted “a large and liberal instalment of re- 
forms needed to give the people of this country a substantial share in the manage- 
ment of their affairs and to bring the administration into closer touch with their 
wants and feelings The self congratulations df the Congress were, however, some 
what premature, for, once more was the working out of the details of the proposed 
reforms left to the Executive Governments, and once more did those Governments 
play their usual trick of nullifying the liberal spirit of the new policy by framing 
cramping rules and regulations Within four years since the Congress expressed 
ltsfclmost over-fiowmg gratitude for the new reforms, the Congress was driven m 
1912, to record its keen sense of disappointment about the council regulations which 
were full of anomalies and inequalities, so that, even before the war broke out and 
opened altogether a new vista of hope and aspiration for the Indian people eveif the 
moderate section of Indian politicians was convinced that the new scheme of reforms, 
which they had fondly hoped would have the effect of soothing down popular dis- 
content, and would give more than enough work to the non official members to 
familiarise themselves with their new powers and privileges and exercise them to 
the fullest%xtent of their capacity, were after all of very little practical value, and 
far from advising the people to tone down their demands, they were themselves fore- 
most in demanding that nothing but the essential rights of self government would 
satisfy the .nation any longer In 1915 the Congress demanded an expansion and re- 
form of the Legislative Councils so as to make them truly and adequately representa 
ti\e of all sections of the people and to give them an effective control over the acts 
of the executive government ” 

33 The war moreover had the effect of bringing England and India 
closer to each other than ever before If England realised the value of India 
as a source of military strength, she realised even more the genuineness 
of Indian loyalty which allowed the Government to rule the country without 
the aid of a single European soldier On the other hand, India realised that if 
England was capable of undergoing such enormous self sacrifice for maintaining 
the integrity and freedom of small insignificant nations like Belgium and Servia to 
whom she owed absolutely nothing, it should be a far easier matter for England 
to recognise the national aspirations of the people of India who were the divinely 
entrusted ward of Er gland and who had emptied their treasury and shed their blood 
for England England was driven day by day for the sake of herself and her allies 
to proclaim her disinterested solicitude for the liberties of even the smallest nations, 
and the Indian people felt, more than ever before, that these professions and procja 
mations of faith by England in the cause of liberty must be mere froth or wasted 
breath if they could not stand the test on the Indian touchstone They were con- 
fidently conscious that they had earned and deserved a more effective voice in the 
administration of their own affairs but that the disposition of the bureaucracy had 
alone stood in tbeix path so long But now that the English nation had vehemently 
declaimed against the bureaucratic rule in Germany and had openly expressed its 
sympathy with the Revolution in Russia which triumphantly trampled under its 
foot Russian despotism there remained nothing for them to get a wider measure of 
political liberty in their own country but only to earnestly demand it m the name 
of their nation The nation was thus completely awakened out of the enchant- 
ment of the bureaucracy, and it felt perfectly justified in making that large demand 
for the reform of the Legislative Councils which is now embodied in the Congress 

21 
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scheme passed 3t Lucknow, and, which practically amounts to making the voice of 
the people supreme in the Provincial as well as in the Imperial Legislative Council, 
not only in matters of legislation and finance but also in that of enforcing re** 
ponsibility upon the executive government 

zn if, as Lord Morley's dispatch had anticipated, the reformed Councils had 
enabled the representatives of all classes of population to be in a position to take 
j^fective part in shaping the policy of government and to exert a real influence upon 
the actual work of administration and had really and^ effectively associated the 
people of India with the government in the work not only of occasional 
legislation but of actual evfry day administration, if as Mr Asquith, while speaking 
on Ihe second reading of the India Councils Bill of 1909, had said that the people of 
India had rertlly felt that the Legislative Councils were not mere automatons, the 
wires of which were pulled by fhe official hgirarchy or that the non official element 
in the Councils was really in the Sscendont, subject of course to proper safeguards , 
or the legislation passing though the mills of the Legislative Councils had truly 
reflected the opinion of the community, *a demand like the one now embodied in the 
scheme might have been delayed for sometime But whatever may be the intentions 
of British statesmen like Lord Morley or Mr Asquith, the Indian people have realised 
that the Morley Mlnto Reforms were after all a mere hollow boast, and that practical- 
ly a very insignificant measure of power has come down to their hands owing to the 
operation of a triple filter of bureaucracy which intercepts those intentions first? in 
interpreting the words of despatches, secondly, in framing inconvenient or reaction 
ary tules for working, and thirdly again in giving practical effect to those rules 

35 In the year 1909 Mr Surendranath Banerji declared in the Congress as 
follows ** It is no exaggeration to say that the rules and regulations havo 
practically wrecked the reform scheme as originally conceived with a beneficence 
of purpose and a statesmanlike grasp. Who wrecked the scheme ? Who converted 
that promising experiment into a dismal failure? The responsibility rests upon the 
shoulders of the bureaucracy Is the bureaucracy having its revenge on us for the 
part we have played in securing these concessions ? * So also the Hon Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya declared that ' The conclusion is forced on our mind, that those 
who have the power are unwilling to part with that power and unless we have a 
potent and determining voice in the adminstration of our country’s affairs, there is not 
much hope for that progress which it is the birth-right of every civilised people to 
achiove ’ The Hon Mr Fazal-ul Huq of Bengal has declared “ We are In theory 
the chosen representatives of the people, but in shaping the policy of Iho administra- 
tion, our voice m the Councils of government is of hardly more weight and value 
than that of thB man in the moon " The Hon Mr Subba Rao has declared that 
“ the deep disappointment caused by the regulations and the narrow interpretation 
put upon them is writ large in the pages of the proceedings of the Legislative 
Council and the columns of the Indian press The constitution of the Provincial 
Councils has been so manipulated that, even where an elected majority is given, (ho 
official continue** to dominate over the Council, and non official majority has 
in practice become a minority As the scheme is at present worked, nothing can bo 
earned in our Provincial Councils against tho will of the officials who, in combina- 
tion with the elected European members and nominated non-official Indian** 
specially selected to keep up tbepower^and prestige of the government, lord it over 
them and mi,e the position of the elected representatives of the people helpless 
Tho elected members not infrequently try to save their face by accepting the 
suggestions or amendments of the Government, and proceed to veto or call for 
division though certain of defeat, to secure a moral victory, and show to the nubli 
tho perversity ortho attitude of the Government who would not, by tho wei ht of 
numbers, and sometimes by tho influence of the head of the government, allow 
a recommendation be made to themselves. Important schemos of expendttu ^ 
shutout of discussion on the ground that the subject is under correspondenc d 
(he powers of fhe Council with regard to the framing of the budget aro ml A 
of bo'plcssncss is felt by the elected members at every step and they- aro *7 
entirely at tho mercy of tho Government Tho lion Rao Bahadur V J£ Ra ^ 3C ° 
chinar of Madras ha* declared as fotlows * We see shackles placod™ 311 ^ 3 * 


our 
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representations in regard to many points in which we are much interested The 
Government have a practical majority m the Council Our resolutions are mere 
recommendations, and there is no danger of Government being turned out of office 
I wi«h to point out that the cumulative effect is to discourage us in our attempt to 
work with Government in their every day administration which is the basis of the 
Morley-Mmto Reforms *** The Hon Rao Bahadur M Ramchandra Rao of Madras 
also has made this well-informed criticism “ la 1912, ten resolutions were 
brought forward , only one proposing a diversion of expenditure of about Rs 50,000 J 
was found acceptable to the Government. In 1913, thirty-one resolutions were brought 
forward, none of them was agreeable to the Government. In 1914, there were twenty 
resolutions which raised various points of financial administration hut not even 
one was carried in the Council In 1915, there were 23 resolutions, not a single one 
having been accepted We have done our best to persuade Government to adopt a 
different financial policy, but we have not as yet aucceeded in our attempt The 
Hon Mr. N K Kelker of C P has remarked that, “ Unless the composition of the 
Councils themselves is first thoroughly ovefhauled, a good deal of the advantage 
which might be expected from the criticism of these Councils would be mostly of 
an illusory character” ThB Hon Pandit Bishan Naray an Dhar of the United 
Provinces has stated, * Nearly every resolution moved by the non-official Indian 
members of the United Provinces Council has been rejected, and rejected by over- 
whelming majorities , for, besides some of the elected members, the nominated 
members were. always ready to support the Government ” The Hindu of Madras 
gives the following table of the financial resolutions moved in the different Legisla- 
tive Councils during the Budget debates in one year together with the result of the 
debates on them 


Legislative Council 

1 No of 
| Resolutions 

Withdrawn 

Rejected 

Accepted 

Supreme 

3 

2 ' 

1 

0 

Madras 

32 

26 

6 

0 

Bengal 

38 

26 

12 

0 

United Provinces 

22 

10 1 

12 

0 

Behar and Orissa 

5 

5 

0 

0 

Central Provinces 

4 

2 

2 

0 


“ The result,’ says the Hindu, “ exhibits a deplorable lack, on the part of 
officials of appreciation of public point of view of questions brought forward, un- 
common lmperviousness to nou-official suggestions, and a mistaken faith in Its 
own infallibility on tho part of the Executive Government. ’ The Bag oft hna 
remarked “ The pre.ailiag note of the non-official Indian members is one of 
pessimism, and wo fear that it la not confined to the Bengal Legislate Council 
Throughout the country, in every province with a Legislative Council, (bo feeling 
of the non official Indian momhora is that Jha measure of their performance, is 
wholly inadequate to the measure of their efforts there is much ery but there .. 
little wool In the position In which they now are. Ibat is lo say In the position 
of minority even when there is a non-official majority, they feel that they can do 
very little and there Is a -growing souse In the country, that these legislative 
assemblies are mar. academic bodies which bav. to wait upon the -pleasure of the 

Government for carrying out tho popular behests. 

36 Great are the difficulties and pit-falls m the way of the popular elccled 
member, to make their voice affect... in tho Legislative Councils T« . begin -Kb. 
Government may d.sallow any question potto them and even f they accept » 
question, they can either rndefin.tely delay or entirely refuse he .affirmation asked 
for on th. broadest ground that rt would not sort, the public internal to give It or 
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on the very special pretext that Government do not feet justified to waste the time 
and energy of public servants to prepare or collate the facts and figures asked 
for If they at all answer a question, they may simply give a curt monosyllabic 
categorical affirmative or neg&tive in reply, and thus imply a kind of contempt 
through open discourtesy, or they may mystify the interpolator by giving mis- 
leading or vague information, so that, the powers of interpellation being limited, 
the opportunity may be lost and the scent of the question may disappear, unless 
*t!ie interpolator pursues his quest with an extraordinary persistence Often 
have Governmentbeen found out to deny the truth of facts which the public postive- 
ly know to be true But tfce limited power of interpellation cannot help the dis- 
comfited interpolator As regards Resolutions, these again may be rejected without 
any reasons being given, and even when they are taken up, the member moving it 
has-scarcely any other satisfaction than thjc of having his say The general fate 
of Resolutions has already be*en described, but even if a Resolution be carried by a 
majority, Government may simply refuse to act upon it The right to introduce 
Billsjm the*Councils, is hedged round with peculiar limitations, and there is hardly 
any hope of a Bill bding allowed for which an enormous spade-work has not already 
been done, and Government have not been, in one way or another, indirectly com- 
mitted to its principles The actual total number of days on which the business 
of the Legislative Councils is done are very limited, and important matters # are 
either completely barred or hustled away for want of time The number of non- 
offlcial members m the Councils is at present very small when compared either with 
the present number of electors in the country, or with the importance of the 
interests which demand a discussion in the Councils And as for the spirit 
of obstruction which alone can sometimes bring the bureaucracy to the knees 
under the present circumstances, it is at present simply non existent And 
yet the agenda papers in the different Legislative Councils are already so 
crowded that a good deal of business always remains m arrears All this, and much 
more else that we have left unnoticed for want of space, spells helplessness for the 
non official elected member of the Legislative Council and the Executive Govern- 
ment could legitimately boast that notwithstanding the expanded and reformed 
Councils containing elected representatives of the people, their course of despotism 
has remained quite unaffected as before and that while they may flourish 
the Legislative Councils like gilded tinsel ornaments in tho face of the constitu- 
tional theorists, they do not feel any liking or respect for them in then mind, or, 
their slightest weight upon their own body 

37 Under the operation of the Morley-M into Reforms the Legislative Councils 
were no doubt expanded and the total number of their members has been increased 
from 146 to 230 But this does not go as far as the needs of the case require The 
ratio which the number o! the members in the Indian Legislative Councils, taken all 
together to the total population of India is roughly 330 330,000 000 or one member 
to every ten lakhs of persons Tho significance of this ratio can be well understood 
if we say that on this basis England should have a Parliament consisting of about 
45 members for England Scotland Ireland and Wales all put together 

38 But that is not all For out of these 330 members 169 are officials, 34 are 
nominated i e semi official members while only about 127 members are elected so 
thdt the real ratio is still much lower i*e about 1 to 30 lakhs of people Even if 
we take only the figures of the literate population of India which is 18 5 millions 
we get on that basis the ratio of tf.'AW or H to one lakh of literates or 3 members 
to every two lakhs of people Going still higher up or lower down, as it may be re- 
garded we have a fraction of ts7**s or about 3 members for every 20 000 people who 
could be called literate in English, 1 e who have received western education And 
this is the portion of representative government which has been vouchsafed 
to the Indian peopl^ under these boasted reforms In 1861 when the first 
Councils’ Act was passed Sir Charles Wood, the then Secretary of State for 
India remarked I anticipate the introduction of intelligent Indian gentlemen 
into the Councils will bring to their deliberations a knowledge of the wishes 
and feelings of the native population which cannot fail to improve tho laws 
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passed by the Councils by adapting them to the wants of the great mass of 
the population of India ’* What shall we say of the progress thus made within 
the last 55 years in the matter of the representation of the Indian people in the 
Legislative Councils? And what can be the net amount of improvement in laws and 
administration through these Councils when one single member is supposed to re- 
present a million of persons ? 

, 39 There is again a fhrther consideration appertaining to the same line of 

thought Out of 127, the total number of the elected representatives in the different 
Councils, 14 represent special constituencies whose membership js after all very 
small though they may be regarded as representing a somewhat important inte/est , 
as for example, Municipal Corporations in Presj/lency towns. Universities and 
Trusts Then again there are 21 members representing special interests most of 
which do not concern the direct well-being of the Indian population, but are in a 
certain sense alien interests m the land , o g European Chambers of Commerce 
and Planters Out of the remaining, superior land holders in India have about 22 
seats, and the interests of special classes are represented through special electorates 
by 18 members, so that practically about 52 seats fall to the share of the millions 
of the masses of the Indian population ' That the distribution of seats m the 
Legislative Councils so made is unfair may be seen when we consider that the total 
number of voters, among whom all the seats except these 52 are distributed, comes 
approximately to only a few hundred 

40 And lastly we find that not only have Government not kept themselves 
above recognising distinctions of race and religion, which they themselves regard as 
anathema when seen in the minds of the Indian people, but they have not been able 
to hold the scales even as between the classes whom they affect to look down upon 
and the masses whom they profess to love While Government condemn racial 
distinctions between Hindus, Mahomedans and others, as showing the want of a 
spirit of common nationality, they themselves have succumbed either to the force 
of the Mahomedan demand for communal representation or to their own policy of 
encouraging a hiatus between the different seotions of the Indian population pursu- 
ed for a number of years before for other purposes No doubt, the Mahomedans had 
pressed Government hard for a special recognition of their interests, but surely Govern- 
ment could have if they had willed it, resisted the demand, if they were really of 
opinion that the recognition of racial and religious distinctions in political matters 
was prejudicial to the best interests of the country under their charge It was for 
them and not for the Mahomedans, as it would not be admitted to be for the Hindus 
also, to decide what was the best for the country as a whole They might have 
framed their own scheme according to their own lights after hearing what the 
Mahom edans had to say for themselves, and have left the scheme there leaving it 
to the Mahomedans as well as the Hindus either to accept it or reject it This 
would have been quite in keeping with their "general policy which heeds not what 
the people have to, or'may, say in any matters of administration The most perfect 
reasoning in the Legislative Council, or the fiercest agitation outside it, have, m 
99 cases out of 100, left the Government unpurturbed in their determination to 
carry out any measure or policy on which they may have set their heart, and those, 
who know the strength’ofj mind oftthe Government in other matters, may well be 
pardoned if similar suggestions occur to their omd in their attempt to explain the 
weakness of spirit which Government exhibited for once, and in this one, of all 
matters viz the concession of communal representation to the Mahomedans, while 
ignoring the claims, in a most illogical manner, of other minorities and special in- 
terests of which there are admittedly so many in India The Mahomedans want- 
ed a representation out of proportion to their number, but they did not insist upon 

communal electorates with the same obstinacy as they did ^upon disproportionate 
representation. Further, Lord Morley held the view that though a concession might 
be made to the Mahomedans in respect of tbeir demand for excessive representation, 
the demand for communal electorates might be avoided by a scheme of mixed electo- 
rate and electoral colleges The Hon Mr Jinnah [for example, in a letter to the 
Times of India dated 20th February 1909, had declared that “if the Mahomedans 
22 
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scale of the rights of citizenship is concerned, but, when viewed from a broader 
point of view, this reign of Law entirely fails to give satisfaction and can hardly 
evoke any gratitude And this for two reasons , for, in the first place the Indian 
Legislature is after all a mere subordinate legislature and the range of the external 
limits to its power is very wide indeed, and, secondly, the Reign of Law is absolutely 
m barren in point of those constitutional rights which are after all the essence of a 
free and a living nation • 

36 Constjtutionally«speaking, there is 3Q internal as well as an external limit 
to the powers of the Indian Legislature , but this limit does not go farther than the- 
limit which a human despot — perhaps an enlightened despot — may willingly set to 
his own despotism Aa Proij, Dicey Bays, «Even a despot exercises his powers in 
accordance with his character which is itself moulded by the circumstances under 
which he lives, including under that fyead the moral feelings of the time and the 
society to which he belongs The Sultan could not, if he would, change the reli- 
gion of the Mahomedan world but if he could do so it is in the very highest degree 
improbable that the head of Mahomedamsm should wish to overthrow the re- 
ligion of Mahomet , for the internal check on the exercise of the Sultan s power is, 
-vt least, as strong as the external limitation People sometimes ask the idle ques- 
tion why the Pope does not introduce this or that reform ? The true answer is that 
a revolutionist is not the kind of man who becomes a Pope, and that* the man who 
becSmes a Pope has no wish to become a revolutionist Parliament could not pru 
dently tax the colonists but it is hardly conceiveable that a modern Parliament, 
with the history of the last century before its eyes, should wish to tar the .colo- 
nies Or again as Leslie Stephen points out in the Science of Ethics ' The 
power of the legislature is limited from within, because the legislature is the pro- 
duct of a certain social condition and determined by whatever determines the So- 
ciety If a legislature decided that all blue-eyed babies should be murdered, the pre- 
servation of blue eyed babies would be illegal, but legislatures must go mad be- 
fore they could pass Buch a law, and subjects bo idiotic before they could submit 
to it These theoretical external and internal limits more or less coincide in 
countries which enjoy a representative and responsible government , and to that 
extent, and for that reason, the internal limit to the powers of the Indian Legislature 
cannot be so far reaching as m self governing nations But we shall gladly recog- 
nise that even in India the natural internal limit as described above by Prof Dicey, 
is realised to a certain extent Thus even in India, though as we have seen, truly 
popular representation in the Councils is almost non existent and entirely ineffec- 
tive so far as it exists a limit is discernible beyond which legislation will not go 
The limit has, of course, already been realised to be narrow enough to have enabled 
the Indian Legislative Council to pass a law like the Arms Act or the Press 
Act or the Seditious Meetings Act or the Revenue Jurisdiction Act But we may 
concede that it is almost mconceiveable even in conditions under which India 
exists at present that the legislature should pass an act ordaining that every 
Indian should fall on his knees before an Anglo Indian whenever he meets the 
latter in the street or that every Indian householder shall be bound upon penalty 
qpay for and consume so many rupees worth of English goods m twelve calender 
months or that no Indian shall hold in reserve or saving any amount of money 
exceeding one thousand rupees , or that particular surnames shall not be borne on 
the ground that they have a dismal sound or a revolutionary sense The hmita 
tions in these cases arise more from the enlightenment, which the Civilians possess 
or the reputation for civilisation which they have at stake The eulogy, which we 
have already willingly bestowed upon the men of the Civil Service in another part 
of this book, need not be here repeated The average Civilian is a man of education 
and culture and is also susceptible to the influence of the society which he gov- 
erns He would not, therefore, be guilty of such antics even if the Reformed Legis- 
lative Council totally ceased to exist or the Law Courts were entirely abolished But 
our good opinion of the Civilian as a man cannot and ought not to blind us to the 
fact that when it comes to vital administrative or political questions the only in- 
ternal limit, governing his action in the Legislative Council, becomes the measure- 
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of his own political sanity or the volume of his country’s self interest, but never 
the opinion or the sentiment of the Indian people, however well reasoned or strong 
it may he i 

47 Even from this* aspect of the Reign of Law, we find that the Colonial Legis- 

latures stand in a much better position than the Indian Legislature, thou^i 
Parliament has, as in the case of the Indian Legislature, certain powers of legisia-* 
tive veto over them, and thus makes them technically subordinate legislatures 
The conflict between the Colonial Legislatures and. Parliament is real to a 
degree and has a meaning, whereas a conflict between the Indian Legislature .and 
Parliament is almost unthinkable, for, the reason is that the Colonial Legislatures 
enjoy on the whole much greater powers than the In’dian Legislature Moreover, the 
tendency of the Imperial Government is, as a matter df policy, to interfere less and 
less day by day with the action of the Colonies whether in the nature of law-making 
or otherwise * 

48 The Reign of Law no doubt prevails in India, but it is almost barren of 
nourishing results from the point of view of the Indian nation The value of the 
crop alone can justify the cost of the hedging, and if it be true, as many eminent 
Indian and also other thinkers have held, that the net result of the British rule m 
India has been an all-round emasculation of the Indian people, then they would be 
perfectly justified in refusing to regard that Reign of Law as a blessing of ^Pro- 
vidence or as a political dispensation for which they may feel grateful to the 
British Government A mere Reign of Law will be useless if it is not accompanied 
by the three P's which are the essentials of national life viz Peace, Plenty 
and Power Now we have the three ‘P's, under British Rule, in a descending 

’scale Of the first viz Peace, we have quite an abundance, of Plenty we 
have less as has already been considered in a previous chapter And as for 
Power, we have absolutely none as we have presently shown The Indian people 
naturally aspire to get a full measure of Plenty and Power while retaining Peace 
But they cannot reasonably hope to materialise that aspiration so long as they 
have not got Self Government Not only is it their birth right to have it as human 
beings, but it is also due to them, both by reason of the declared policy of the 
British Sovereign and the British nation, and also by reason of the services they 
have rendered to the Empire The honour of the Indian people and the duty of the 
British Government both point towards that same ideal, and the relations between 
England and India will not be justified so long as that ideal has not been realised 



• Chapter YI 

The Shibboleth of Unfitness * 

•T'NGLISHMEN, who admit in a general way that Self Government is the only 
J-j right form of Government for any nation, change their front at onoe and resort 
to special pleading as soon as they are brought face to face with the demand for Self- 
Government by -the Indian'people It immediately dawns upon them that the Indian 
people are included among the oriental people , and that oriental people are as a 
rule unfit for Self-Government* But they have a further difficulty to encounter in 
this direction , for they know, that some oriental people like those m Japan and 
China have now difimtely gone in for representative institutions So confronted* 
they ask us sapiently to wait and see the result of those rash experiments, in the ex- 
pectation, if not the hope, that the experiments must turn out failures And as for 
India, why, they must prevent even the experiment itself being made here for the 
simple reason that they are the masters of the situation 

2 Even the strongest champions of the rule of the advanced over backward races 
admit the evil of despotism, yet there are despotisms and despotisms, and the British 
Imperialist pretends that British rule, though despotic, is much, better for the 
Indians than the Native despotism which would be the only alternative Now 
even supposing that British despotism is better than Native despotism, why, wo 
ask, should we be made to content ourselves with only British despotism, and not be 
allowed to wish for a desirable change in the form of Government as well as we had a 
definite change in the rulers ? If every thing western has taken the place of every- 
thing eastern about us in all other matters, then why should not a representative 
and responsible Government be as well substituted for despotism P If our minds 
and intellects must be westernised by English education for one purpose, e g re- 
ligion, and social life, why should not they be westernised as well for another 
purpose, viz politics ? To be made to read Mill and Burke for our political philoso- 
phers and yet to be made to accept Macbiavelli as onr ruler is the height of incon- 
sistency We must be hopelessly ‘brutalised or prostrated if, notwithstanding the 
efficient thinking we have learnt through a perusal of the literature of liberalism, we 
could retain, even supposing we ever had it, a settled belief in the entire beneficence 
or the utter infallibility of our British rulers, or not acquire a desire to try our hand 
at our own Government 

3 Do not the British know that as rulers or administrators they are not 
infallible ? Evidently they do , the very essence of the system of party gov- 
ernment at home is the possibility of making mistakes In England a change 
of Government i e , the going out of the party which has erred and the com 
mg in of the party which asserts that it can do better, rather the party 
which has detected the mistake and hit the nail on the head is regarded 
as a sign of healthy, political, national life But it is quite the other thing 
when India is concerned For, here the Civilians, good bad or indifferent are not 
onjy all quite fit to administer the country, but even to monopolise the adminis- 
tration A change in Government is unthinkable for, there is no alternative set of 
capable administrators in the country 1 But this convenient scheme of aggrandise- 
ment cannot be allowed to pass unchallenged As Prof Robertson has put it, ' To 
exercise an absolute control over community or a congeries of communities in the 
belief that one i» absolutely infallible, is to tread the path of insanity and to know 
that one is politically fallible and yet never to care for the opinion of those whom 
one may be at any moment misgoverning is to set conscience aside Either way 
demoralisation or deterioration follows as inevitably for the rulers as for the 
ruled All history proclaims the lesson Whether we take ancient despots ruling 
empires through Satraps, or States playing the despot to other States, the sequence 
is infallibly evil Never is there any continuity of sound life In the absence of 
control from the governed, the despotisms invariably grew corrupt and feeble On 
the substitution of despotic rule for seif-rule, all the forces of civilisation began to 
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right upto the eastern end of Asia people have lived in close contact for thousands 
of years and if there have been variations in their character each type so developed 
has had its special qualities an well as special defects But the sum total has been 
nearly even The variation, however, has never resulted in absolutely unchan- 
gable characters and a slight change of environment has always been seen to evoke 
the inherent quality of adaptability so that the peculiar features of these characters 
• Save often been exchanged As the same writer ha$ observed, ‘The European 
races can only be understood by considering Europe as a small peninsular annexe to 
ancient India « There was constant coming and going between Asia Africa and 
Europe six ceirturies before the invasion of the Vandals, Hannibal sent his soldiers 
from Africa to Europe and from Europe to Africa and in the early middle ages* 
the African Mahomedans reighed in Western Europe for more than 500 years 

(> The interconnection and migration as between the supposed East and the West 
can be continuously traced to thousands of years not only through natural history 
but also through art and literature One type of development might be more refined 
and another may be less refined but if both are thorough bred or good types however 
they may differ one is not necessarily inferior to the other Certain white men 
may be on a lower intellectual and moral level than certain coloured Africans 
Chnstamty which has covered Europe has an Asiatic birth, and the complimedt is 
only being returned when Western civilisation is now spreading over Asia Cer- 
tain political Ideas may appear to enjoy a luxurious life in one country rather than 
m another but political wisdom is not certainly the monopoly of any one of them, 
and approved forms of Government can be easily constructed and successfully 
worked on the broad and sound basis of this political wisdom As Mr Israel 
Zangwil has put it m his paper on the Jewish race, In the treatment of depen- 
dent peoples and communities the modem conscience rejects as a fallacyithe claim 
of W« stern civilisation to a monopoly of the capacity of Self Government based on 
an indivisible interrelation between European descent Christianity and the so- 
called white colour It recognises that while this interrelation has evolved a capa- 
city for Se’f Government in an appropriate environment a similar capacity has 
been evolved by an inter relation of otherraces creeds and colours appropriate to 
other environments It maintains therefore that the conflict between the West 
and the East must be adjusted on the same principle that has adjusted 
the conflicts of race and cieed m the West viz the principle of freedom, 
interpreted as liberty qf person and conscience an equalitly of opportu- 
nity for all without distinction of race creed or colour, under a settled govern 
ment History reason and recent experience in Japan warn us that the adjustment 
nras'L be Tuaue not to Vne «pwii of the pop-uVar refrain East is East and West is 
West but in the spirit of a nobler poetic formula, “ God s is the Occident 
God s is the orient Dr Charles S Myers Professor of Experimental Psychology 
in the Cambridge University in his paper on the Permanence of Racial mental 
differences read before the Universal Races Congress affirmed the proposition that 
the mental characters of the majority of the peasant class throughout Europe are 
essentially the same as those of primitive communities and that as organism and 
environment is the ultimate cause of vanation the possibility of the progressive 
development of all primitive peoples must be conceded if only the environment can 
be appropriately changed And if this could be said of primitive races there should 
be no hesitation m admitting that even supposing the eastern people were not 
familiar with exactly the present forms of popular Government before their present 
environment will enable them to be familiar with them in a very short time Till 
recently, despotic rule was supposed to hall mark the east but today representative 
Government is clamoured for even in the few oriental countries outside India 
where it did not exist already 

7 The demand of the so called Eastern people for Self Government is merely 
repeating m the 20th century the story of Europe s emergence from an autocratic 
regime m the 10th century The principle of representative Government was 
known in antiquity almost to all nations whether eastern or western But its 
application m the olden time was not vivid in any of those nations It was only 
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m the Middle Ages that the representative system developed, more narticularlv 
among those countries even in Europe k m which the “ 7 “ Iy . 

a feudal character, so that the component parts .of the StitU }° b ® ° f 
tain independence within the general body The historv of ° a, , med a cer_ 

‘•-ds over a much larger perrod ,» E^o/ e 

ernment Only rn conntr.es like England, Sweden and the Selherllads renres.ntl! 
tive Governments had a Lind of a continuous life but even ho * ** 

Government had a very cheque.ed career After the fall of Hapolecn rn'lsS vejv ’ 
few of the countries of Europe were found to have representative i' 7 

countries like Hungary Poland Finland there were constitutions, but they°eiisted 
1818 that th” a T ° f ‘^ European Sums remained autocrat, e I.™” " 

1818 that the ora of representative Government really dawned for the first time n 

Europe But the results of the popular revolutions in" that year were obliterated 
within the next three years Germany was still divided under despotic rulers 
Austria had a commanding position throughout Europe but was notorious as the 
high priest of absolutism Italy wasonly amotley collection of petty principalities 
under the heel of Austria and the stories of misrule and despotism m P .„ m ! P i V? 
Italian States the middle of the l 9( h century could £3? X., ed » 

hatefulness by any stories that could be told of despotism of native rulers m 
India It was only when Austria was humbled in 1866 that real represents- 
tive Government began to lift its head among the European nations 

8 Russia is an admittedly European countrv, but oriental countries like Jafcan 
China, Persia and Turkey had obtained constitutions and even Parliaments before the' 
Russian peoole could make any impression upon the autocracy of the Tsar In 1905 
.once more did popular Government make an effort to assert itself The Russo Japanese 
' War had tjie effect of stirring the embers of popular life in Russia and the Duma 
was established which is now soon going to be transformed into a full fledged 
national Parliament of the Russian Republic In 1906, a popular revolution forced 
the Shah of Persia to grant a constitution In 1908 the Young Turks put an end to 
the despotic rule of the Turkish Sultan and established not only a constitutional 
but a Parliamentary Government Within five years from this, the Chinese Emperor 
had to concede a constitution to his people and the Chinese Republic was not long 
in following The difference of from 50 to 100 years in the beginning of the popular 
unrest, on the ground of a desire for popular government, in Europe and in Asia 
cannot be regarded as being of material significance , nor can the impotance 
of the popular movement in Asia suffer by the allegation that the popular 
movement in Asia is an imitation of the popular movement i n Europe Nothing 
m the political world is absolutely original and if the torch of the popular move 
ment m India has been really lighted directly from the torch which has burned so 
steadily and brightly for centuries m England one should only conclude that the 
popular movement in India would show all the qualities of the original model, 
especially as there is to be a continuous living connection between the represen- 
tative institutions in India and the mother of Parliaments, and that the develop- 
ment of a democracy in India is to take place under the direct supervision of a 
liberty loving nation like England 


9 People, who have had no political development whatever, may not befit 
for representative institutions and reponsible government all at once They m3y 
have to pass through a long period of apprenticeship But such is not the case with 
the Indian people who, in the days immediately preceding British rule, carried 
on civil governments and were admittedly successful in that line As the author 
of the Passing of Empire says “ Some hundreds of years ago there were in India 
kingdoms that were stable strong and free The peoples were enterprising, active 
and intelligent, and a high degree of civilisation was common throughout all 
classes I don’t think it is generally realised that five or six hundred years ago 
India was ahead of Europe in most matters. And Englishmen themselves must 
admit that they have borrowed not a little from the admimstratative systems 
which were already in operation when they a came " The Land Revenue system 
under British Government was based on those of Todar Mul in the north. 
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and Malikamber in the south The recognition of the use of these pre 
British systems of administration has of course decreased in later times but 
what is historically true cann&t be destroyed by mere convenient forgetfulness 
10 Mr G W Forrest m his biography of the Hon Mount Stuart 2’ph ns^cne 
Governor of Bombay who took over the administration of the Mahratha country irotn 
» t£ie Marathas says that Elphmstone s success as an administrator was chiefly due 
to the fact that he saw that political institutions and social usages which had lasted 
for centuries could not be entirely devoid of merit His endeavour m the Civil adminis 
tration was to qjhow the people that they are to expect no change but in the better 
administration of their own former laws He wrote to the Governor General that 
• even just government will no.t be a blessing if it is at variance with the habits 
and character of the people .The system of government introduced by Elphmstone 
did not essentially differ from the comparatively patriarchal scheme of management 
of Nana Fadanvis by which the agents.of the Government directly settled with the 
people He ordered the Collectors to administer without the restraint of ny re- 
gulations but those which they found established He did all that lay in his power 
to revive the public spirit which once animated the village communities — ancient 
institutions which had existed from time immemorial and which centuries of 
alternating tyranny and anarchy had never been able entirely to extinguish 
He preserved the influence of village officers for he knew what other English 
administrators have been ignorant of — that the task of really governing India down 
to tRe villages and the people is too great for a foreign government and can be done 
only through native agency and communal self government He trusted the ad 
ministration of justice in Braall matters to the village panchayat or the assembly 
of the village elders And Elphmstone did not stand alone in this respect 
Munros Malcolms Metcalfes could not be said to have been less efficient rulers* 
than the present Civilians yet their success was due to a respect for the old systems 
of administration which stood the test very well in their hands And it is only 
because these time honoured and time tested systems were set aside by the latter- 
day administrators that while there is more show than reality of effeciency the 
administration has failed to be popular Says Mr Forrest Every centralized 
bureaucracy has been a failure, because it regards and treats men as things and 
not as persons One of the reasons why the English Raj has not won favour of 
the people is that there is too much of the powerful machine and too little of huma 
mty in us We try to be just and we are unjust and cruel because wa believe our 
system of government to be adapted to all races and conditions of life. We have 
forgotten the principles which Elphmstone enforced m his report The success of 
the early British administrators who made use of the pre British systems of admi 
nistration thus contrasted with the failure of the later British admimstra ors who 
abandoned them affords in our opinion independent testimony to the fitness of the 
pre British Indians to be rulers and administrators at least in their own country 
The testimony of Elphinsl one himself to the indigenous system of the Police and 
Judicial administration is highly valuable for he says that with all tbs defects of 
these systems the Mahratta country flourished and the pb pie seem to have been 
exempt from some of the evils which exist under our more perfect government. 
There must therefore have been some advantages in the system to counter balance 
its obvious detects The advantage was particularly felt in the lower orders who 
are most out of reach of their rulers and most apt to be neglected under all govern 
ments 

II Even under the British Government it could not be said that the Natives 
have forgotten tfie art of government For with the exception that while in the 
pre Bnt sh days they did the work of administration on their own responsibility 
and aB authoritative heads of department, they perform almost the same functions 
now under the British Government as mere low paid inferiors or subordinates, 
there has been practically no break in the continuity of their touch with adminis 
trativa business The present day Shirastedars and Head Clerks and Clerks of 
Courts aw experienced administrators and if they could only get the chance they 
would ably discharge the du lea of the very superiors whoso orders they now seem 
to carry out Most of the .detailed work in the original stage i s done almost 
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to perfection by these men, and it is an almost open secret of the official chamber 
that the British superior often contents himself withputtmgto the final draft his in- 
itials or his signature as the case may require The valuable assistance rendered by 
the expert head assistants and deputies is.no doubt, sometimes rewarded by a patron- 
izing smile or a certificate of merit by the superiors , but the former have never any 
chance of playing the roll of the superiors themselves The dwarfing of merit thus 
goes on indefinitely, while One raw superior succeeds another and utilises for his ' 
benefit the increasingly valuable assistance of the native deputies It is some- 
times very amusing to see how, in the executive line, a native Deputy Collector 
takes the place of a European Assistant Collector and is m due course again re- 
placed by him without any the slightest change for the worse in the adminis- 
tration, and yet involving an enorpious difference m the amount of public 
money debited for the work done The sanfe is true, and perhaps m a 
greater degree, of the judicial service No service can be admittedly more ef- 
ficient than the Subordinate Judicial Service which almost wholly is manned by 
the natives of India , and not a single note or minute of dissatisfaction with or 
disapproval of the work of that service can be found in the records of Government 
relating to that department. We may content ourselves in this respect with only one 
piege of testimony and that of a late Lord Chancellor, we mean the Earl of Selborne, 
who was reported in the London Times of the 10th of April 1S83, to have made these 
remarks “ My Lords for some years I practised in Indian cases befor the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, and during those years there were few cases o5 any 
imperial importance in which I was not concerned I had considerable opportunities 
of observing the manner in which, in civil cases, the Native judges did their duty, and 
I have no hesitation in saying — and I know this was also the opinion of the judges 
’ during that time — that the judgment of the Native judges bore most favourable 
comparison, as a general rule, with the judgments of the English judges I should 
be sorry to say anything m disparagement of English judges, who, as a class are 
most anxious carefully to discharge their duty , but I repeat that I have no hesita- 
tion in. saying that in every instance in respect of integrity, of learning, of 
knowledge, of the soundness and satisfactorr character of the judgments arrived 
at, the Native judgments were quite as good as those of English judges." 

12 The trick of the trade is to keep the native out of the higher and the res- 
ponsible work so that he could not take the credit for the work to himself, 
and only to use him as an intellectual drudge The Hon. Mr Gokbale, during the 
course of a debate on the subject of the Public Services in the Supreme Legislative 
Council in the year 1911 practically bombed the Council with an extract from a. 
report by one Colonel De Pree, the head at one time of the Survey Department. The 
report says “ My numerous late inspections show me that the tendency of the Euro- 
pean surveyors is to stand and look on while the natives are made to do the draw- 
ing and hand printing as if they thought themselves quite above that sort of thing 
This is a mistake and cannot be permitted for the future Besides, it is suicidal 
for the European to admit that natives can do anything better than themselves 
They should ciaim 'o be superior in everything and only allow the natnes to tale 
a secondary or subordinate part In my old parties I never permitted a native to 
touch a theodolite or an original computation, on the principle that ,the 
triangulation or the scientific work was the prerogative of the highly 
paid European, and this reservation of tne scientific work was the only way 
by which I could keep a dictinction so as to justify the different figures respectively 
dvawn by the two classes — the European in office time and the native who ran him 
so close m all the office duties as well as in the field duties Yet 5 see that natives 
commonly do the computation work and the Europeans some other infeior duties’* 

13 The natives, wherever appointed to higher posts, have always done justice to 
the workandearned creditfortbem«eIves But the proof of the irftelligence and abilities 
which they actually possess and the possibility of their expansion and development 
are inexorably limited by the paucity of opportunities which theygetfordistinguish- 
mg themselves in British India. On the other hand they invariably justify 
the opportunities they get in the Native States which afford a contrast to the British 
Government so far at least as fait opportunities for proving worth and earning: 
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distinction are concerned Indian Statesmen like Baja Dmkar Bao, Sir T Madhat 
Bao, Diwan Bahadur R Rangnath Bao, Sir Salerjung, Diwan Purnayya Ranga 
Charlu, Sir Sheshadn Ayar could prove their capacity as administrators only be- 
cause they were in Natives States The instructive example may in this connec- 
tion be given of Sir M Vishweshwar Ayya who was not fit* enough in British India 
tg hold the post of the Superintending Engineer m charge of a Division, hut dis- 
charged satisfactorily the duties of the Chief Engineer as soon as he was trans 
ferred to Mysore and has now proved himself to be one of the most capable and pro- 
gressive Dewans of that State To give a concrete instance of the scope for profes- 
sional distinction in a htative State, wo may name the Kaveri Dam, which is under 
construction and which when completed will rank as the third greatest work of that 
kind m the world And yet, everything connected with this work, from the original 
conception of it to its actual Sxedution in detail, has been done by natives, in fact 
humble graduates of Engineering who passed from the Poona nmgineenng College 
In moat other Native States also there fs just a sprinkling of Europeans, appointed 
more as a matter of patronage than anything else whereas all the highest offices 
are manned and satisfactorily discharged by natives The worcs of Mr J E S 
Cotton echo the same sentiments and wa quote them here " The case of Mysore 
is still stronger The whole staff of English officials has been superseded by natives 
Por if Mysore prospers under native administration as Travancore has long pros- 
pered why should English Collectors be necessary for the adjoining districts of the 
Madffas Presidency He further says Nothing is more commonly heard than 
that natives are unfit foi high executive office and that Englishmen cannot be 
expected to serve under natives Both assertions may be disproved by history 
and by the contemporary experience of Native States A people that has produced 
Todar Mai and Murshid Kuli Khan, Haidar All and Ranjit Sing (not to mention 4 
living names) cannot be destitute of administrative talent This talent may 
not be the same as that displayed by Europeans, but neither is the talent of all 
Europeans nations identical in kind A native administration can never be the 
same thing as an English administration To wait for that to come about would be 
to wait till the Ethiopian shall have changed Ins skin ’ 

1® Coming back to the British Government we may note that since the era of 
the appointment of natives to higher councils was opened by Lord Morley in 1909, 
men like Sir K G Gupta Sir S P Sinha, Sir Syed Alii Imam, Hon Mr Krishna 
Swami Aiyer and others have given excellent account of themselves in their new 
unaccustomed office and have won the highest praise from Government Sir K G 
Gupta was one of the first to be appointed to the State Secretary s Council , and his 
work according to Mr Charles Roberts compelled Governmet to regard such a high 
appointment os no longer an experiment but an accomplished and undoubted sue 
cess The work of Sir S P Sinha reconciled even such an inveterate enemy of 
Indian aspirations as Sir Valentine Chirol to the innovation of putting natives in 
the highest places In S P Sinha, again, we have a man of whom it could be truly 
Baid that he underwent enormous self sacrifice in accepting the Law Membership 
of the Government of India And of Mr Krishnaswami Aiyer Sir Murrey Hammio 
said * His genius and sound judgment impressed us all His mastery over the 
details of complicated matters astonished every one 

15 And what applies to filling the higher posts of Government service, also 
applies to the claim of the Indian people for representative institutions As observ- 
ed by Mr Cotton, the people of India possess an instinctive capacity for Self govern- 
ment which centuries of oppression have not eradicated This is found even 
among the hill tribes to such an extent as to have caused students to doubt 
whether the village community be, after all, an ‘Aryan ’ institution It lies at the 
root of the custom of caste, and it has been adapted to found trade guilds scarcely 
less influential than those in Europe during the middle ages * Even to day our Local 
Self Government, so far as really we have got it, is proved a success, though Govern- 
ment only grudgingly admits the fact, as a confession of that sort would irresistibly 
lead to thfi demand for the presidentships of Municipalities and Local-Boards to be 
thrown open to elected non officials and the councils themselves to be almost 
wholly elective Of the men collectively, who worked in the reformed Legislative 
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Councils, again Lord Hardmge remarked ** I can sw „ 
different parte of the world, that th.s Council le second to noneTZXnT'l T 
proceedings and the good feeling that animates its members ■ Si th , 7 °f *' S 
the natives are hampered only oy the want of suitable ^ ® S that 

Parliament, at least two'Ind.ane were found to be fit to be trusted wffh't'h ^ 
of British constituencies And can any one doubt that a hundrsd , “ SU,&aB8 

can not be found in India today to be „Z “ r 

and prove themselves eguals'of the average member of that body ,f rt ' 

hopeless business, even for the ahlest, the richest and the most ente ° 

amongtheeducatedlnd.ans.tomainta.nthemselvesinEnglandTndto 1 ‘ /If 

a British constituency ! But as things stand at present we have to cont.nT T™ 
with only fancifully indulging in a profitless .peculation as to th, th™ , 0a ™ hes 

bilities of the Charter Act of 1833 In strict theory Jiytheforce of thm A^ . tleal possi. 

may not only be a member of Parliament but even the Prime Minm or h, mSf” 
when tested on the touchstone of practice, the Charter is in this r mself ’ but 
better than a Dead Sea fruit The intentions embodied In the Act a~ ! a h ® 
the stable but an arrant jade on a journey While in Tnrli S°°d horse m 

Parliament norvote for election to m, ye^s 

sident of the 4th Indian National Congress, if thousands of Hnfdn* 
darft, Eurasians, Parsees and others m this country were to tran^ 
persons to England for twelve moths or more, and pay certain rates i 8 ' r 
would be qualified to enjoy all the rights and privileges of British \ 

If you and I go to England we are qualified If we return to India our ch jblJ5C . ts 
changes and we are not qualified In England we should be^rusted eft ^ 

» pwni^raitors ! charita ^y minded among our opponents say that we are inm- 

16 We may now turn to another aspect of this question The histo™ 
stitutional reform m European and other countries shows that the equipment of 
either education, enlightenment or public spirit required for a valid claim £ ri, f 
ccuto.ivo institutions and responsible p.p„,„ government, wL"ot 

higher standard than what is at present m India And for thecal. „r „ 

euce we willbnefly consider thequestlonun dor thefollowing sub heads (I) 

(3) racist and reltg.ous d.ffereuces, (3) d.fferences of ,ang„ S .ge, mautrs'and 

and other elements of nat.onal.ty, (4) publtc cplr.t (5) capacity for local sTf 

government, (6) efficiency of the representative system, and (7) general * “ 

17 Begardmg the educational progress m England and the colonies, either ,m 
mediately before or after the grant of self-government, we content our elves w “h 
quoting the following extracts 

i “. ln .! he / irS . 1 'J 30 ' “ “ USt be si “ d ,hat tbe onl ->- qualification (of a voter) ever 
known to the British constitution has been the possession of a stake, as it is callpd 
m the country Educational qualification has never formed a test of fitness within 
the British dominions • ( George Yule 1888 4th Indian National Congress ) 1 

About the state of education in England during the 18th century Prof Thorold 
Sogers says in his book the Bntuh Qft.cn “ I do not believe that 100 years ago 
more than one man in ten or one woman in twenty knew how to read and write 
Going another century or two back, the people of England wtth the exception of 
a mere handful were steeped in the grossest ignorance aud yet there was a House of 
Commons * 


Henry Craik in his State and Education says that M In the year 1845 only 
about one in six, even of the children at school, was found able to read scriptures 
with any ease Even for the«=e the power of reading often left theiri when they tried 
a secular book ’ 

About the teachers he says “ The teaching of the schools was m the hands 
of men who had scarcely any training and who had often turned to Ihe work because 
all other work had turned away from them ’ ’ 

He further says * In some parts of the kingdom ( and these by no means 
the most backward ) it was calculated tb3t { m 1845 ) about 5 per cent of the popu- 
lation only were at school 
25 
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He gives some interesting statistics — ‘ In 1803 statistics had shown 1 boy in 
at school , in 1833, 1 in llM> in 1851, 1 m 8 36, and in 1858, 1 m 7 7 * 

From a Parliamentary ft turn, published in February 1887, it appeared that, 
with a total recorded poll of 2,969,381 in the United Kingdom at the general election 
of the previous year, there were 80,145 illiterate voters In England and Wales there 
v^ere 2 416,272 voters and 38,587 illiterate voters , in Scotland 358 115 and 4,836 
'and in Ireland 194,994 and 36,722 respectively 

Canada has the same woeful story to tell about education just before she was 
granted self government *Lord Durham says m his report — “ It is impossible to 
exaggerate the want of education among the habitants No means' of instruction 
have ever been provided for thepn and they are almost, and universally, destitute of 
the qualifications even of reading and writing A great proportion of the teachers 
could neither read nor write Bourmot says in his Canada — * But, in 1838 there 
were only 24,000 children at school out,of a total population of 400,000 ’ i e only 
6 per cent 

In New South Wales (Australia), when ti>a elective principle was introduced 
into the new constitution m 1842, there was not a single University m the whole of 
the Australian Commonwealth The first University was founded in 1848 i e six 
years after the constitution was granted 

Speaking about the condition of the United States of America before the re. 
volution "Webster says — 1 Education is sunk to a level with the most menial ser- 
vices Will it be denied that before the war it was a frequent practice for gentle- 
men to purchase convicts, who had been transported for their crimes, and emjploy 
them as private tutors in their families t ” 

From this it will be seen that literacy is not the test of a nation's fitness 
for self government As Mr Cotton remarks “A nation must be judged by its 
leading class, especially when that class is in all important respects homogeneous 
with the rest To wait until India shall have become English would be to put off 
her liberation to tbe Greek calends But men who speak better English than 
most Englishmen, who read Mill and Comte, Max Muller and Maine who occupy 
with distinction seats on the judicial bench, who administer the affairs of Native 
States with many millions of inhabitants, who manage cotton mills and conduct 
the boldest operations of commerce, who edit newspapers m English and corres- 
pond on equal terms with the scholars of Europe’ — these, we say, can no longer be 
treated as unfit for self government 

18 The Anglo Indian attempts to discount from tbe leadership of the educated 
classes m India only to usurp that place for himself. Himself a highly educated 
man and habitually neglectful of the proletariat in India, the Anglo Indian feels 
a sudden impulse to play the role of the real representative of the masses 
Despotic in his tendencies as a rule, the Anglo Indian Bureaucrat can, when it 
suits his purpose, excellently play the part of a demagogue and then he does not 
stop at any vulgarity As Graham Wallas remarks in his book on Human Nature 
m Politics tbe choice of the Civilian s means of Government on all questions in- 
volving popular opinion depends, even more completely than if he were a party 
politician at home, not on things as they are, but on things as they may be made 
to seem The avowed tactics of our Empire in the East have therefore always been 
based by many of our high officials upon psychological and not logical considera- 
tions We hold Durbars and issue Proclamations we blow men from guns and in- 
sist stiffly on ouj own interpretation of our rights m dealing with neighbouring 
powers — all with reference to the ‘moral effect upon the native mind' And if 
half of what is hinted at by some ultra imperialistic writers and talkere is true, 
racial and religious antipathy between Hindus and Mahomedans is some times 
welcomed, if not encouraged, by those who feel themselves bound at all costs to 
maintain our dominant position It is when a Czar or a Bureaucracy find them- 
selves forced to govern in opposition to a vague national feeling, which may at any 
moment create an overwhelming national purpose, that the facts of man s sublogi* 
cal nature are most ruthlessly exploited. The autocrat then becomes the most 
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unscrupulous of demagogues, and stirs up religious or social hatred or the lust for 
foreign war with less scruple than does the proprietor of the worst newspaper in a 
democratic state The official bid to the claim of government being bettor repre- 
sentatives of tho people than the people themselves, is obviously one of these tactics 
of tho Empire in tho East It is pretended that the Indian people under tho present 
alive bureaucracy are, or would for ever be, much better off than under tho rule of 
a representative government , the reason assigned bemg that there exist religions i 
and racial differences amon^ the different sections of the people But as pointed out oy 
the Hon Mr Justice Abdur Rahim and Sir M B Chaubal mthcirdissentingminutes 
to tho report of the Public Services Commission of 1913 th rs pre te nco w quite a hollow 
one Says Sir M B Chaubal "Ono cannot help being struck with tho assumption that 
tho capacity to represent the masses is taken for granted in the European and the 
Anglo Indian It is difficult to understJnd exactly what is intended to bo conveyed 
by the word represent * If it implies aknowledgc of tho conditions of lifo of the mas- 
ses, their habits, their ways of living and thanking, their wants and grievances, the 
ability to enter into their thoughts andappieciato what is necessary to educate them 
togivo them higher ideas of life and make them realise their duties towards all about 
them, thora ought to be no doubt that tho educated Indian has all those in a far 
higher degree than any European or Anglo Indian can claim to have Tho charge 
really is that tho educated Indian has a class bias, a sort of clannishness, a 
tendency to ^favour his own class or community in the discharge of his 
official duties which detract from his usefulness m the higher service, and 
therefore the prcsenco of the European in large numbers is necessary to liold 
the scales evenly botween these few educated thousands and tho dumb and tho 
ignorant millions who would otherwise be oppressed by thorn This is rather 
shallow pretence and I think it only fair to stato that tho class of educated Indians 
from whieh only tho higher posts can be filled is singularly freo from this narrow- 
mindedness and class or caste bias No instances of complaint on this score as 
against any of tho Indian members of the Indian Civil Service would bo available 
and tho interests of tho masses are likely to bo far better understood and taken care 
of by tho educated Indian than by tho foreigner As a matter of fact all tho raea 
euros proposed for tho regeneration of tho lower and the depressed classes have 
emanated from the educated Indians of the higher castes. Tho scheme for tho free 
and compulsory education of tho masses was proposed by an educated Indian of a 
high caste and supported mainly by tho western educated classes High soutod and 
self sacrificing men are every day coming forward from this class to work whole- 
hiW.bviJ .3 </>. Wi.y.'iim' iJin <vwUAjad. at thn. masses Pathaijs tho truth, however 
unpalatablo is that thoro are still a number of tho average English officials in India 
who have a distrust and suspicion about tho educated Indian. 

19 Now let us ‘•oo about (2) tho racial sod religious differences- Thcso are 
not found in India alone Englishmen may now laugh at our castes and our 
sects and urge that as a sign of our unfitness for representative government 
But tboy forgot that hardly two centuries ago as Macaulay says in his I Its, or j of 
Lnqland, they had so many sects among them that when a census was taken, 
population was rockonod only by sect* in religion and politics. Many of our 
readers must havo read how tho king of Brobdmgnag laughed at Gullivers amh 
metre w hen tho latter told him that tho /lumbers of the people of his country 
meaning England wore counted by counting the peoplo in different sects. Again 
so late as in lb77 in Ergland tho number of all Churches and Chapels of tho 
various dtsicn irtj religious denominations was according to the 3ilh annual report 
of the Re„istrar-Gencral issued m that year, no less than 123 " (f nyd pr 'ia lin’an - 
meu ) Tho religious differences, especially between tho Homan Catholics and 
Protestants were not vory long ago so k*.en that tho former were regularly perse- 
cuted and disqualified from enjoying the equal rights of British citirenshlp. Tho 
story of thofr cruel treatment is too w 0 ll *nown to iho students of English history, 
and need not bo told here 

In Canada, things wore no better before the grant of resporsible government 
to that Colony Lord Duiba a says ia hU report that ha found there ‘a strug-Jo sot 
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' „ found " two nations warring in the bosom of a ernglfr- 

of principle, but of rmms bo says further mlm report, "to conceive da- 

state " ‘ « scarcely f]?' „ atlo n, more unlike each other m character 

soendantsofanyofthegrea P alcd floin each other by language, laws and 

and temperament, more m ore calculated to produce natural m.e- 

Understanding, jealousy or hatred than the English and the French 

nanTocky Vays * “ <*-*££*£?' ^“^"uW » 

intb, scattered among the descendants ^oMhe^^g^ ,, ^ -ts o( govem 

reneous chatocter of thD col , - n d social type that their union appeared 

ment.rrtt pious . M. Otis said in 1765, that 

to many incredible on the y ' tomorrow America would be a mere 

'SirhSc^o&ntUe petty states couldhe settled' 

SenVesae Carnes could win and has. been entoymg toll Self Government 

, w i in his book The State remarks that the “Swiss confederacy 
Woodrow Wtlson t,o„. drawn together into a real union, com- 
has.by slow P rooes “* 0 j u m pomt „f race, o' language and of institutions 
muiuties the most diverse “ ® Th ey (tl> , Swiss) went on to show the 

without dcs ‘” y ™ ‘**1 hmen, and Italians, If only they respect each the other a 
^ rl fh OW , 0 Z?wo'uldra«Thei ln respected, may by mutual helpfulness and_ 
liberties as they _woul Qnce stable and f rc0 The same author again 

forbearance build up has been emb raced within the domain of the Dual 

says that a va 7 ment 1S the three sided contrast between German, 

Monarchy * Attain a Slav differs from Slav (as Hindu differs from a Hindu 

Slav and Magyar Ag divergencies of history, of speech, and of 

in India) by ‘ ”® 8 ®“ 0 classification there is added a miscellany of Italians, 
SST«31S2S12S Jews men of almost every race and people of ..stem 
Europe " 

t T^.an ^nlf.Govemraent who are fond of harping upon the so- 
Th, enemies of ^Xhui^s’nMmmay take a lesson from this Those are 
called diversity o race ^ uuab i e to conceive that, such a vast territory and popula- 
little mmded m, > b ^ umteJ „ a national feeling It is not perhaps 

tion asm India hom - , n Europe they see nothing but small fragments of 

- »".iaa. wrSrm a mall »■ The Lilliputian, could no, loot 
nn'lan o avemgo stature ..cept as a monster or an unnatural deformity of 
upon a man Mth „ b , mdcd by self-interest, or are dedeient ... imagination 

Nature 1UCJF , w are all familiar with the contemptuous saying of 

‘ m? Prince among De-pots. .bat Italy was a mere ge.graph.eal espres- 
Mette.nich proo Hhat even among apparently different communities, 

„o„ ^^“'^euegLsoonth. communities begin to feel that they are at 
complete » th „ i,ge with themselves, and that their lot is cast in one 

liberty ^ of „ !p „„ slb lo government French and British despite all 

u.tnncal auarrels and differences of religious b.l.cf, language and social structure 
1 . fused into the nation of Canada. India is notwithstanding hor castes, 

certainly a more real nation to day than Germany only a contnry ago 

20 Canada and South Africa are living examples m the British Empire to 
. thak ( 3 ) differences in languages, customs and manners and other elements of 
nationality do not stand in the way of getting or granting real self government 
French Canada,evon\o day.boasts of having its motto as nmintVufiaimi notrelangue 
t os lots Bounnot sajs in his Canada that “At the present timo tho records and 
statutes of theDominion are always given in two languages, French and English, 
and the same is true of all motions put by tho speaker In tho legislature of the 
provmco of Quebec, French has almost excluded English In the supreme court 
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of the Dominion, the arguments may be in French and the two Quebec Judges 
give {heir decisions in their own tongue In the country in some remote communi- 
ties English is never spoken and is understood only by the cure or notary ” 

About manners and customs, the same author says that "away from 
the St Lawrence, the french Canadians remain, relatively speaking, untouched 
by English customs 1 

Speaking about the United States of America, Lechy 3a y s “ Twenty one, 
years before New York fell into the hands of the English, it was computed that no 
less than eighteen different languages were spokan m or near the town ’ 

The figures of Switzerland speak for themselves ’’Mrs Hug* and Mr Stead 
in their book on Switzerland have quoted the following figures "Of the 2,93^057 
people, 2,092,530 were German speaking, 637 972 French speaking, 156,606 Italian 
speaking, 38,375 Romansch speaking #,574 were of other nationalities 1,724 957 
were Protestants, 1,190,008 Catholics and 19,092 of other religions or none, And 
yet Switzerland had found no difficulty in gaining political right s'froru foreign over- 
lords or from native aristocracies 


21 In India it is supposed that very few persons have (4) public spirit and there- 
fore she is said to be unfit for Home Rule But this lack of public spirit is every- 
where to be seen and can be seen more glaringly m the History or England itself 
About the House of Lords Erskine May says m his Constitutional History of England 
that " The political weight of the House of Peers has been much affected by the 
passive indifference which it ordinarily displays to the business of legislation a 
Unless great party questions have been under discussion, the House has ordi- 
narily presented the appearance of a select committee Three peers may wield all 
the'authonty of the House ’ 


About the masses in England after the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832, Mr 
Pollard says in his British Empire that " the landed class was the ruling class , the 
otheT classes had no continuous interest in politics and did not actively demand 
a franchise which they had not learned to value 

Lord Bryce says ‘Though it is usually assumed in platform speeches that 
the audience addressed are citizens of the attractive type everybody knows that 
in all communities, not only in Chicago but even in Liverpool, let us say, or in 
Lyons or in Leipzig, a large proportion of the voters are so indifferent or so igno- 
rant that it Is necessary to rouse them, to drill them to bring them up to vote ’ 

About the United States of America, before they won their independence Lechy 
says * A country where so large a proportion of the inhabitants were recent 
immigrants, drawn fiom different nations, and professing different creeds and 
where the money making spirit was peculiarly intense was not likely to produce 
much patriotism or community of feeling 


Adams says the same “ Every way m the world is sought to get and save 
money , land jobbers, speculators m land , little generosity to the public, little pub 
lie spirit 


22 Now coming to the head (5) of capacity for local self government we 
will for comparison take and examine the public life in England as exhibited m 
her various corporations, which were as much the seedbeds of their politi- 
cal life and the nurseries of their civitf freedom, as Parliament itself How 
theoretically every parish ui England was, from times immemorial, and under 
hypotheses warranted by the Common Law, an image and a reflection of the State 
The citizens m every parish were supposed to tar themselves on a volun- 
tary basis, through their cho-=en representatives, and for local objects But this 
theory of a representative government was a miserable fiction and completely 
belied in practice For centuries together, an exclusive system of local govern- 
ment prevailed, under which, a few self elected and irresponsible inhabitants im- 
posed and administered taxes, and exercised local authority The usurpation was 

so long acquiesced m, that it became a custom, so as to create local exceptions to 

the Common Law of England It was only in 1831 that the first attempt was made 
at municipal reform The history of municipal government in England was, till a 
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104 „„ t m Spam, m Portugal, in Italy , Bay, m the last men 

false democracy is as great in P m 

toned country it is per aps g™ claU y the United States, is no better.and 

The state of things in ' s J lti mst anoes of corruption and jobbery 

Bryce's Amencon Common we .. Elfict ions are entirely in the hands of 

Wo will guoto here only a e , lttle t0 , a y m the matter" Polities in 

party managers and p ' . . „„abble over offices and jobs 

. Lenca. as Billy puts >*. » »*- * ‘ soclal condltI on Bu, what the social 

W Anglo Indians always lau h M ^ weU descIlbed by Macaulay in 

life of England was in ^ ^ end o[ th> 17th c .ntury lawlessness 
History of England He in y m Lo ndon ^somncmmt.esnoone could 

was lampanethroughout Eng and d ^ ^ anyprotectlo „ from th , state and 

travel without malting his wil ^ dog3 to protect them from robbers 

each town had to eropl y and bolhng wa t e r were always kept ready by this 

and bandits And huge B l u n ddre rs Certain parts of England were, till the 

garrison to crush and scald the p than t he Indians of California 

?9th century, inhabited by a race^Wyl^s a ^ ^ ^ lnmdl * ed 

and half naked women h dap lts(d( Jerkne-s and danger ruled the roads 

dl ,ke danced a war dance th „ Ro m. of Juvenal 0.1 Lamps flickered in 

at night with all the h ^ boys dr0 „ e , bn ,y tr a da lighting belated 

some of the better streets . * them from penis of places where .pavement was 

wanderers to their homes * The s(reet , m „ mfested by dangerous revellers 

taken up or open sewers y of la „ i„ Covent Garden a noisy and filthy 

who levied blackmail in , f tbe great Fruit women screamed, 

market was a. the thresholds of 

carter, fought, and roll « apples iop(i , toIB „ Bt Ja me , Sqnar, was <r 

countesses TU * ff al end the cinders, for all the dead cata and thg dead dogs 
receptacle for all the otta detestable The drainage was so 

of Wes.mm.ster Th. me s When the evening 

bad that m rainy dancer of walking about London became great indeed, 

closed in, the dlfficu y « ^ j, ot dlll y water were emptied npon passers 

The garret windows we p was ono lie ht before one bouse in ten. during a 

by Streets were g d Londoners strenonsly opposed all schemes of 

small part of on. night m three An h O ont, rvanc. Th. public 

r r/anc"w.:: n/t numbeTed b^aus. no one oould read them 

The public service tb0 Revenues were farmed and unjust exactions 

‘weTetcandalT.” Minis.erstookbr.besandmade.llegalga.ua enough tu support 

dukedoms ^ p gentlemen of the time was little better than a metre miller 

.U"* v eeDer His accomplishments were no better than of a clown He 
? rS d,mv .h.bbfiy and the Utter of a farm yard gatherd under the windows 
This bed chamber and cabbages and bushes grew close to his hall door 

tv. Enrrlrsh have been ridiculously conservative and opposed to change even 
. the change was obviously and .unmistakably for the better According to 
? tL author of History of Social life in England, ” one of the most striking 
^•.n tbs study of material progress in England is the sturdy opposition experl- 
P .din every age to inevitable advance Thus in 1571 Holinshed, a cultured 
encea in ov0r tb0 ne wfashioned chimney because it sent smoke up a 

given channel ihstead of allowing it to escape through any chance crack m the 

n * L “English people bitterly opposed the introduction of steam They abused 
railway trams revolted against gas lighting, ard opposed the motor car ” 

With regard to the goneral argument that Europe is after all more civilised 
than India, it is indeed very difficult- to meet it But meeting general argument 
by a general reply we may say that the word civilisation has a numberof meanings. 
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and that the same fact of alleged civilisation is likely to be alternately pronounced 
to be good or evil, if we present it to the judgment of a number of people with vary- 
ing cultures or temperaments A situation may lend Itself to a number of phases, 
none of which could be pconounced definitely to be superior or inferior to another, 
or better or worse than another If civilisation means a mode of practical happi- 
ness or comfort, views about civilisation must vary exactly m the same proportion 
as tho number of theories about comfort and happiness To give a few concrete 
instances We all say that while the outlook of the European is generally strictly 
secular, that of the Indian is tinged with spirituality Europeans exhibit a 
taste for complexity of life, whereas the Indians lean towards simplicity 
In Europe " not only the mental atmosphere but the socml life* are based 
upon the idea that a man who wishos for a pleasant life will shew ener- 
gy in its pursuit, will take endless small trouble will not feel an 
exertion of mind and will, any more than thi; piston of a steam engine feels rising 
and falling * That, however, says Mendith Townsend, is not the basis of society in 
Asia, where the root idea is that those who have not to live by labour are to en- 
joy a certain exemption from worry, to do as they please, and, while respecting cer- 
tain immutable but few and definite laws, are to be released in a great measure from 
the •atmospheric pressure of opinion Mr Senior has pithily remarked about the 
difference of life in Pans and Constantinople “ My Liberal friends here complain 
of the want of*politlcal liberty What I complain of is the want of social liberty 
it is far the more important Few people suffer from the despotism of a Govern- 
ment, and those suffer only occasionally But this social despotism, this des- 
pot 15 m of salons, this code of arbitrary little reglements, observances prohibitions 
and exigencies affects everybody, every day and every hour ’ Standards of comfort 
may easily vary The European cannot do without furniture, for example, but an 
Indian very well may If the European wastes bis money on dress, the Indian 
wastes his on ornaments Again, as observed by Mr Meredith Townsend, “To raise 
the Indian's standard of comfort and so fill all India with discontent in order 
that furniture-dealers and clothiers and confectioners may make great business — 
this effort to revolutionise the habits of a continent «eems hardly worth while ” 

25 Lastly, it is sometimes urged that India is incapable of self govemmentas 
she could not defend herself against foreign invasions. But Mr George Bernard shaw 
has given a crushing reply to this argument in the columns of the Commonweal He 
says “The truth is, all nations have been conquered and all peoples have submit ted 
to tyrannies which would provoke sheep or spaniels to insurrection. I know no- 
thing in the history of India that cannot be paralleled from the histones of Europe 
The Pole, whitest, handsomest, most operatically heroic of Europeans, has eaten 
dirt in the East, as the equally romantic Irishman has in the West Germany has 
given such exhibitions of helpless political disintegration accompanied by every 
atrocity or internecine warfare as India at her worst can never hope to surpass. 
If India is incapable of Self Goverment, all nations are incapable of it for the 
evidence of history is the same everywhere” 

26 It is absurd to fix a deductive ideal standard of fitness for liberty For is 
would be so higa that no human society in history would be found to have reached 
it before attaining liberty Liberty is a birth right and it can not be allowed td be 
made conditional upon any arbitrary qualification. As Gladstone had said * It »* 
liberty alone that f ts men for liberty ’ And political liberty is the fulcrum on which 
man’s improvement hangs — improvement almost m every direction As Mr Fielding- 
Hall has remarked in The Pasting rf Empire * For an individual to reform, kis whole 
environment must be reformed a 3 well For example, take widow remarriage. 
How can widows remarry in comfort till the whole structure of Hindu convention 
la changed? hot one individual, nor a million individuals can break a 
convention There is a strong feeling, as we know, amdfcgst Hindus against 
this and many other conventions that atifie. but every effort to break these chains 
has failed Why? Because to break fetters bound upon society by religion or 
ccuvcntiotv lakes the combined effort of society, ard even then it fa difficult. 
But wo have not allowed tho collective instinct any opportunity of develop- 
ing There are no nuclei, there is nothing to draw the people together 
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. . . * Ho tend to remove the differences created by 

Only seU-Bweraing t communal life they are to a considerable 

race* religion., of tha ylU age. when healthy and free, forces men to 

extent ignored- i„,« D { this sort and meet on common ground for common 

. rt ,ScUl b ,»Ie.. onh..«o.^»d m ^ „ hdarlty „ olde , to 

business Solidarity - comos f History shows this clearly It was this in- 

■ ® il °“ N0 E !l|“ a d° hot rendered Catholic emancipation possible and brought creed, 
ffuence m Engl Kngland live .till under an aristocracy as we did 

‘“f ‘ ' the^divisions between Catholic and Protestant Churchmen and 

a hundred yea^ g , . wou ld still be as sharp as they were These 

Duscnters. Christian and Ak ^ way only under the prossura 0 f a stream of 
artificial tonrn 10 • ol[e!ldy fl 0 „ India . bo ours the task to help 

national life Th ‘channels s „ that it may become a great river, 

11 ” W “ . And now for.thosc who express doubts as to the success 

t 'l democracy In oriental countries we shell reply in the following words 
5 Prot HoThouse— “The success ol democracy depends on the response ol 
o( Prof H “ bh ties given them But convsorely the opportunities 

th „ voter, to the lhe „ sponse The exercise of popular 

“ U,t ment’m itself an education Enfranchisement itself may precisely b. the 
stimulus needed to awaken interest Th. ballot alone effectively liberates the quiet 
‘ , lh , tyranny of the shouts, and the wirs-puller An impression of 

0lll ”° inertness alone is not a sufficient reason for withholding responsible 
^mLn. or rS.UmUaglbc aren of .he suffrage That which .. most apt to 
^nghten a governing class o, rsce a clamour on the part of an unenfranchised 
people to. political right.-, s to the democrat precisely th. strong.., reason that he. 
can^havo for behoving then. Ot for ,h. exercise of civic responsibility. Nothing 
?” been more encouraging to the Liberalism of Western Europe ,n recent year, 
than tho signs of political awakening in the East. Until yesterday, it seemed as 
though it would to the end be , rapes, bio to resist ,b. ultimate destiny of the whu. 

to be masters of the rest of the world The awakening of the orient from 
Constantinople to Taking I. tho greatest and most hopeful fact of our time 
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India and the Empire 

"yif E have attempted so far to show that the grant of R pif 1 

the i„L„ ‘f ” e f “ s8 “, i ‘ tei bp •»«' e S?ft £ 7 £ n>: '^ 

the Indian people for self government by reason of<v, Q , l 1 ! The fitness of 

lisahoD, and even their present education and capacity for Z “ a ° C ‘ e,It om ' 
declared policy of the British Sovereign and the British P f lilD,nlstr , at “>'i. (2)> The 
Plete failure of P.rl.amentary confrp, au^of ,1^7“'' ^ Th * ««- 
justice to that policy and to the national ambit , oi of \he rl?»„ '° do ful1 

IS yet perhaps a far more important and transcendental People But there 

immediately put on a self contain, ng, self 7yerm„« ] ndT Wh7 I,ld,a 
Ttls reason is derived from the positron of England as 7 “’“““S 

empire ; and m order to be able to understand and lndla ln the world- 

hnedy advert, o the trend «« 

period of herlustory As Freeman has said, “In all ages and ~* Iand in 
inhabitants, the insular character of Britain has been one of ,7 ? , Cha ”a B “ <* 
history Its people of whatever race or speech, whatever then 7 “S f acts of its 

at home or the, r political relation to other countries, have been aho 

, pre eminently islanders ‘In the third r n *. above all things, 

themselvps free from Romanic influence invaded and leBlT’r T “ t0 ”‘° tril( s. 
fourteen hundred years afterwards, ^ ‘ ° ' 

uninterrupted by foreigners, owing to its secluded and nrat.«7d ° " c ”‘ 

«d behind the shelter of the water walls that surrounded h ‘ ^ pasUIOn sbe cajoy- 
.oc, a. and polittca, life, indeed, changed *■«"* 

but it never completely erchanged itself for any other system It rndeld h *“ ' 

and then from foreign services, but it only assimilated what it bo bo "°'" d “' w 
own essence It often changed its outward form, hut its substance 'a “* 

touched. The Norman invaders, though foreigners in onp R emamed un 
settled in the land, and only helped to accomplish that national 8 ** * 1 por “ anent ly 
wh.chthe Saxons had failed ^establish ***** 

reached England from outside, its seeds were sown by the six thouwS no 
New Testament sent by Luther to the shores of England but ,ts d„v * ° f * 
complete fruition was brought about in England bv h.r o development and 

interference by foreign political powers Henry VIII elided 0 "to “fc * W “ h0Ut any 

religious as well as political government, and he accomphs he d^ SZ “ 

with the cm, masterful h.ud as he accomplished the apotheosis of pcmouT T 
or autocracy by Kicg as a Divine deputy on the earth P ■ personal rule 

3 The Seven Year's War proved a turumg po mt lhc hlst _ 

The war was scarcely ended before a spmt of restlessness became v.Tbl ‘ ,n 
Enghsn sea men and the consciousness began ,o dawn upon England that she 
destined to be a great sea-power English sea men began to penetiate mm 
far off ecu. By the year 1763, while th. fouad.lion of l.rn.orial severe d y “i. 
established in India by the grant of the D.wam to Ibe E I rv_„„, ? 7“ 
droat Mogul, the Atlantic had already become a mete .Iran within <h. Bnl ,h 
Empire, the first fruit of English Colonisation in America bad befome too ripe and 
heavy to be sustained any longer on the .lender branch of slatulary conneelton 
between the Americas and th. British aovereign. and Captain Cook had lra,,„°d 
the Tacifio from end to end, claiming the .oil for lb. Crort, at “ 

touched ,u hew Zealand and Australia, and thua opened a second new world , , 

Iho expansion of the English race In the words of Edmund Burke : 

* *’ T. he ^ arl,am , e “ t ° f BrifaIn ***** to clMm M *«Pmal character *m wh»eh 

as from the throne of Heaven, she superintends all the several inferior 

turea and guides and controls them all, without annihilating any • 
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4 The general drift or goal of English history since the 18th century has 
been territorial expansion and the foundation of Greater Britain though 
the English people were not ‘sufficiently conscious of this fact The Little 
Englander, who could think of Englishmen as nothing but a race inhabiting an is 
land off the northern coast of the continent of Europe, was in very much 
gv*lence tilllate in the 19th century But he is now fast disappearing The 
Great Englander has taken his place, and also the Imperial Englauder The 
Englishman has now definitely discovered that he was ‘talking prose all the while* 
in the matter of expansion of England without knowing it While the expansion 
itself was goiajr on he was unconscious of the process Like a somnambulist he was 
moving and acting in sleep, ant^like a somnambulist also he was wouder struck to 
see, when he woke, the results pf Ijis own movements and actions But the Eng- 
lishman is certainly not willing to give up the gains made by himself in sleep or 
absent mindedness And he is right Why should he give up these gains’ Not 
only that they are legitimately his own, but what is of more consequence is that 
he sorely needs them in the present hour of his difficulty, and will need them even 
more sorely forever afterwards because times threaten to be more and more anxious 
and perilous for hun If what is now made could possibly be wholly unmade, and 
the Englishman were given a fresh option to chooso, he might conceivably refuse 
to accept the expansion of England m the colonies and in the Indian Empire, 
burdened if it must be with such enormous cares and responsibilities But wbat 
has Happened is itrpvocable 

5 Not only has the actual fact of expansion been accomplished, but also most of 
its intellectual and moral consequences As Prof Seely observes, ‘People cannot 
change their abodes pass from an island into a continent from the 50th degree of * 
north latitude to the tropics or the Southern Hemisphere, from an ancient community 
to a new colony, from vast manufacturing cities to sugar plantations or to lonely sheep 
walks in countries where aboriginal savage tribes still wander, without changing their 
ideas and habits andwaysof thinking, nay, without somewhat modifying their physi- 
cal type ’ And similarly with reference to the Indian Empire also we can say that 
people cannot found empires andrule&nd exploit alien races and countries without 
building up political habits material interests and moral prestige which eventually be- 
come vital, so that an Imperial set back must mean national death If England had 
carodonly for the growth of her own civilisation nndher own liberty or liberties, she 
couldcortainly have accomplished that growth by remaining cooped up within Eng- 
land itself Sho might not then have caused jealousy or heart-burning toany contin- 
ental na’ion and might have been more free fromtho fear of foreign invasion without 
any effort than she is now in spite of her supreme efforts and preparations But Eng- 
lishmen woro ambitious, and not self contained They felt an inner prompting that 
to livo in stagnation, in a small island like England, was not to do justice to their 
full capacity as merchants, as administrators as soldier* as statesmen and as 
God s own human agents for the purpose of spreading civilisation, enlightenment 
and political freedom upon tha surface of this wido world They, ihereforo, entere 
upon a quest of expansion or self-realisation, which, though tho means used by 
them in tho process have been more than often questionable, has certainly ended in 
results which are really wonderful and do them immense credit 

6 In har pursuit of a colonial empire, England began late but sho soon outstrip- 
ped all her rivals Sho had no originality and merely imitatedher neighbours but she 
proved that genius is nothing but a capacity for taking infinite pains. Even ot the 
end of the lGth esntury the b nglith were quite beginrers in tbo maritime career 
whereas, tho Spanish bad already carved out Viccroj allies m tbo American continent 
and Spanish missionaries had visited Japan Franco can o afterSpam and Portugal, 
but she was superior *o England in maritime enterprise Till tbo time of Eiliza- 
botb England was behind her neighbours also in point of manufacturing skill or 
knowledge ‘ Sho was being seldom fatigued w ith bard labcur , sho Jed a life, ( like 
India) more spiritual than refined/ Business had thin its centre In central 
Europe. In Italy and Germany fahe was simply despised in tho chief commercial 
centre* It was only in the eighteenth century that England made headway, apd 
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she has since then maintained successfully the lead that she not Th 
mg of the Atlantic ocean and the insular position of Ennland T , 
give her peculiar advantages over her rivals I it* e»-.„ 5 comf)11 ied to 

was not involved in European politics , like Holland and Portugal Pa t ‘ n ' E " s,and 
tom by internal conflict's The result was that, ,n the end out of S' , ° ot 
competed for the New World, success fell to only one viz , EngUnd "h.* d d'"'' 1 
show the strongest vocation for colonisation and did not ,, ‘ d ■?“* 

daring Invention or energy The progress of England colonisation A 
end, so swift and sure that though, at the end of the 18th century she lost ' m ,' h * 
great colonial empire as the United States of America' she sucl1 » 

another Canada and Australia And today, England st.nT fl»t i’' 
peers in point of the extent and the value of her colonial possessions ® ° r 

7 The dimensions of the present British Emp.r'eare simply astound, Ts 
is no integral part of the world ,n which. England has not a possession s 
own The total area of the British Empire ,s 13.153.7d2 square miles while she h 
under direct or indirect rule, a total population of 43S millions The m e 

the Empire comes to about £340,750 000 . the greatest that falls to the lot T* ° f 

nation of tho world of the modern or ancient times J * of any 

S But to keep and maintain an empire is perhaps a more serious task , 
acquire ,t For, while the keeping of it requires almost a superhuman effo th 
loss of an empire like this is bound to result m a harmful reaction which »5i fc 
farther than the mere loss of the accretion, and Involve a dwindling of the m 
body of the British Commonwealth It is almost too terrible forwords to say whfuh ' 
loss of tho Empire would mean to England Even looking at tho situation ™ i r^ 8 
a material point of view w, find that the stake of England In 2 Em^ " 
mou. H is computed that a capital of some 1 thousand millions of pounds hasT" 
locked up by England in India Canada Australia and the other parts „fth. E 
lure The loss of this capital alone ,s calculated to rum England LoJa 
though we knew that her resources are appprecably gre „ On th, °?h h s' 
the danger, in the path of England already great enough are sure „ 
course of time Writmgm the year 1890, the late Sir Charles Dilke in ha ?* 
of Greater Br.tam observed as follows - The enormousforcesof Euro „ , ^ 
may crush the old country and destroy the integrity of our Empire before , he growS 
of the newer communities that it contains, has made it too strong for th. e r 
Is conceivable that with in the next few years, Great Britain might be^drawawnm^ 
and receive in that war, at the hands of a coalition a blow from which 2 I m' 
not recover, and one of the coosequen-es or which would hi is , 

Canada and of India and the proclamation of Australian independence Enomou°, 
as are our military resources for a prolonged conflict, they are inadequate “Te.I 
the unprecedented necessities of a sudden war We import half of our far,* * 

import the immense masses of our raw materials which are essential to ot.r i A 

si J h ; v r lD r b,: u aVT un,ted K,nsdora has bec ° me 

s.on of her trade, and by the universal admission of her naval authorities it would 
be either difficult or impossible to defend that trade against a sudden attack by France 
aided by another considerable naval power Our enormous resources wo„M h 
almost useless in the case of such a sudden attack because we should not haveW 
to call them forth Dilke has proved practically to be a true prophet For thoutrh 
the danger anticipated bj him has come not from France or Russia but from the 
.central continental powers and though England has been able to rally her resources 
of strength quite in time still wo may remember two things (I) that the dancer 
pointed by Dilke has been realised to bo true and not merely imaginary, and (J) 
ihat political alliances of nations are fleeting and fitful things, so that the allies of 
to day may become the enemies of to morrow During the last twenty or thirty 
years, the possibility of England having to go to war with America, Franco and 
Russia was over adverted to, though all those nations are now fighting on the bide 
of England But who knows what tho whirlgig of time may bring during tho next 
twentj or thirtj years? Political Expediency is a master juggler who holds in his 
hand a magic kaleidoscope, and takes malicious delight in making and breaking 
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, a ii ia nces The protection of the Empire is therefore, 

combinations and even s concerned though her enemies may change 

an eternal problem so far d f clrc „ msta noes Englandwill therefore, 

- — — »' - Colonies a, 

well as India , 

4 «, 9 To secure this end Conference will 

last twenty or twenty five ye academic in its discussions before the 

show The Imperial Conferee The prohlem before the Con 

war has begun to be m 1“ Q f t u e British Empire the closer 

fereace has been ^resuien^of 19 11 Conference m the words Units indeed 
union described by relations between England 

bnt «».« .« a greater Cm y . ^ c „ be yet ,„ d to h , T0 been final 

ly deci e Tmnorial Conference was regarded as a mere advisory body 

„ons unde, whmhfteImpemlC.nfcr.no. ww Co „ [BreIlc9 tlle repreeen 

A ? ^TthVcolonies no longer merely advise but actually vote on questions of 
Imnenaf plop and lovers of the Commonwealth are dev.smg schemes by which 
Imperial p i y , > nr( i er that the imperial tax payers may be the 

imP " 1 nti t tlelto“l”m»otonlydaerepre«entat,onbutan effective control in the 

more entitle l rotations of England with the other nations 6f the world 

‘ship of the Empire over the Commonwealth including India and other 
The tftistee snip ^ real md more llTanE thing and the principle of the 

Responsibility of the Cabinet .. to be extended to the external as well as the internal 
affairs of the Empire 

10 We have thus indicatedth. general trend of the new policy which has been 
lO we nave _ rotec tion ot the Empire Butwe need not dwell upon the 

inaugurated for h Colonies and England for the reason that the Colonists them 
relations between be Colonies an^ng.a ^ ^ ^ , nd „„ he trust- 

selves have tak J The case 0 f India however stands on a different 

ed to .eke p„pe» therefor, to specially consider the pos, 

in , elation to England' in view of the dangers which threaten the 
f 1 The interests of both these countries are mutual and the object of any in 
omry'into their future relations must be to est.mate the consequences to either of 
them arising from a break up of the Empire 

11 That lad a should pass away from British rule u simply unthinkable from 
the point of view of India herself The plain fact must be admitted thatlnd.a if left 
l Wself in the present state of world politics will not be able to protect herself 
* rnmurn invasion The nation though it is in a process of unification is 
aB f “ I completely united And even supposing it were completely united in mind 
action it wiHnot be able to take such concerted military measures as will enable 
ftto successfully oppose the invading army of a powerful nation if the latter succeeds 
U nava l or a land base in India As for naval defence India has 

,D wlvv not even a s ifficicnt number of steamers for the purpose of carrying on its 
™ coasting trade and passenger traffic The oldship building industry in India has 
h P en*destroyed since the advent of the British rule and no sailing ship above a few 
tons and adapted to anything but carrying ordinary cargo can be built at any of 
the few Indian ship yards The British Government has maintained no Navy for 
Tndia and there is now not a single Indian who may be said to have even an, 
d a of what a practical naval battle operation rowans In the times of the 
* C g , e m 'the 18th century the people on the western coast of India knew 
f* aTa fi ht on the sea. But all that is gone during the last hundred years 
Fland has always expected that she would bo able to protect India with the aid of 
th^Bntish Navy thousands of miles away but under the hypothetical conditions 
of British rulers abandoning— that is tosay having to abandonlndia by necessity— 
this possession India has to be at the mercy of any foreign naval power that may 
hoose to invade her provided she is able to take care of England or has no reason 
to fear from England owing to the circumstances of the time 
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12 As for a land-battle, Indiais of course in a much better condition She has 
<juite an abundance of martial material Under} British rule, Indians have forgotten 
what it is to command on a battle field, as the entire duty of command has been reser- 
ved for British officers. But as soldiers, they can still render a good account of them- 
selves as the battle fields, famous in the present war in any of its theatres, can testify 
But it must also be remembered that soldiers can not fight without arms Arms 
have been, however, conspicous by their disappeamce in India since the Mutiny, * 
Except men who have bad the good fortune to serve m the Indian army, no Indian 
can now claim, thanks to the Arms Act and its drastic operation' any acquaintance 
with arms of any kind. If, under the above mentioned hypothesis, British rule ware 
todisappear and anarchy were to prevail, ora provisional governmentfdr the defence 
of India were to taka its place, arms mighj, be imported from foreign countries Butit 
would not be possible to import these in sufficient quadtities to eqiup the large garrison 
that will have to be raised to oppose an invading army Then, again, the quality of 
arras is a great factor in these times Every military nation m the world has its 
own factories of artn9, and every such nation has made some arm or another its 
speciality, so that it possesses secrets of arms manufacture which are not 
known to other countries. Presumbably, therefore, a hastily raised army of 
defence, armed with such weapons as it may get, will not be able to hold its 
own against a determined invader who may be expected to arm his drilled 
men with the »latest and the best arms In olden times, when only the 
numbers of fighting men decided battles, India could hope to, and often did, defend 
herself against invaders. So also in the days of the Mogul rul°, it became possi- 
ble for the Marathas, who were armed with swords and spears to successfully 
fight the Mogul armies, because, it was then a question not of superior farms but of 
, the mere strength of numbers and the personal bravery and skill of individual 
soldiers But they were not able to defend themselves against the British army in 
the nineteenth century, because of the superior arms, also and the superior military 
organisation, of the British The halcyon primitive days are gone when the 
Indian peasant, called upon to fight in the cause of his king or his country, would 
walk, straight from his agricultural field to the battlefield and show his valour with 
such rustic arras as might come handy The Indian peasant is still ready, when 
occasion calls, to beat his plough shear into the sword , but he knows he has not 
now much chance to win, as he had to the good old days, against a foreign invader 
if the latter bears superior arras He may be willing to give up his life, but his 
life can hardly bring a commensurate return He is ready to take his place in the 
improvised patnotic garrison, but a whole garrison may now be swept off the 
field by a single machine gun 

13 The only chance of defence for an Indian army, under the hypothesis, 
remains tn a guerilla warfare when the enemy has penetrated into Jhe land But 
guerilla warfare has its limitations Millions of Indians, if fired and roused 
up by patriotism can be depended upon for doing a good deal by way of harassing 
the invader and carrying on a pitiless war of attrition But that ‘can after all 
come to very little The Marathas did nearly the whole of their warfare in their 
struggle for independence after the death of Shivaji and often times even in his 
own days, by these very guerilla methods But their success was due more to the id b 
capacity of the Mogul armies, and even this success took long in crowning their 
arms Then again the guerilla warfare was not always an uninterrupted story of 
success. Even the Marathas had to give up forts after forts when hard pressed 
by the determined commanders of the Mogul army and the struggle eventually 
ondod m favour of the Marathas, mainly becauso the Mogul asmics on the 
whole, were either bereft of good leadership or because they themselves became 
corrupt and degenerate The Boers m South Africa resorted to guerilla warfare 
when they had to retreat before the superior numbers of the British armies armed 
with powerful artillery .and they did wonders indeed with this kind of warfare But 
they had eventually to surrender and accept defeat In short the chances 
of India defending herself successfully against the armies of a modem nation, 
armed with modern arms of destruction, are very small indeed And under our 
hypothesis, there is no other conclusion but that if the British withdrew from 
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India, she must eventually be prepared to lie low at the foot of a foreign Invader 
who has kept his own nation on a war-footing, and is possessed of sufficient naval 
strength to effect a landing and establish a base on the Indian shore 

14 And what will the substitution of any other rule for British rule mean to 
India ? The answer is a simple one It will mean absolute ruin The first results- 
fifter a change of rulers are invariably injustice, oppression, confiscation, and 
carnage on a colossal scale The twilight of revolution is a temptation 
for bold and adventurous spirits who move out to try their hands at risings and 
rebellions But these, 1$ unsuccessful rebound with a vengeance, as has been 
Witnessed even in the present war And then think of the weary process of 
pacification* and settlement ! A change of rulers necessarily means a change 
of policy, and a change of* the administrative machinery , and it must be 
a long time again before an* established civil government begins to operate 
like a clock work The whole of the old order must change, involving a destruc- 
tion of the institutions which had perhaps taken centuries to take root in the coun- 
try, — institutions, again, which, in some cases at any rate had taken root so 
deep as to touch the very heart of the people, so that the uprooting of them 
must mean almost an uprooting of the nation’s heart And then, who can say 
what sort of rulers the new ones may be ? And herein lies the crux of the yhole 
question The British rulers have been bad enough from some points of view, as 
we have already attempted to show But what guarantee is there that the new 
niters under the hypothesis, will not be worse ? Invaders never invade for seeking 
spiritual salvation Thsir first object is material gain for themselves and their 
kith and kin And when we know that India has been already so impoverished, 
can we not imagine what it will mean for India to be subjected to the thirst for 
wealth in a newcomer ? We speak frankly, and perhaps also bluntly when we sa>,, 
that it is already enough for India to have been subjected to the bleeding process of 
foreign exploitation for the last one or two centuries Can she stand the operation 
again at the hands of another nation ? If England has exploited India, she has we 
think by now done it to her heart’s content If for one thing her hunger is 
satiated to a degree her duty on the other hand has also called a halt and she has 
already commenced to take measures which may replenish the economic blood in 
India s veins in course of time But a newcomer will come with a fresh hunger 
without anv sense of a moral duty toward-* India and it is likely that the gruesome 
scenes of Spanish rapacity in Mexico or the Belgian atrocities m the Congo, may 
be reenacted in India on only a larger scale 

15 But there is yet another consideration in the matter of this hypothetical 
change of rulers And it is in our opinion the greatest of them all India now 
knows pretty well though at second hand the political opinions and creeds of most 
of the leading nations of the world and she is absolutely convinced that she "can 
not possibly fare better under any other rulers Asiatic or European except perhaps 
the French and the Americans The Americans had so far no great dependencies 
under them and their treatment of the Filipmoes ib reported to be very fair and just 
on the whole The freedom-loving people of the far West are credited with an 
instinctive repulsion against being concerned with the government of backward com- 
^raunities But in India the United states may perhaps find a people more congenial 
to their temper and m greater harmony with their political impulses It is, therefore, 
possible that supposing India were to pass under the rule of the Americans she 
might possibly make even swifter political progress than she has so far made under 
the British rule Similarly the French have by this time .their republican tendencies 
consolidated and confirmed and judging by the treatment which they have given 
to the Indian subjects in the tiny remnants of territorial possessions to which they 
still cling with tenacity in India, the French may make of India sooner or later a 
sfelf governing par fner Bat the evidence of the treatment by the I rench of the 
people in their dependencies in other parts of the world is not of an unmixed 
character For in Algeria and Morocco they have not been free from an imperial 
bias, and their critics can legitimately say that even the people, who were the first 
in the world to raise the standard of Equality, Liberty and Fraternity have in 
practice two different standards of humanity, one for themselves and another for 
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-some at tbe coloured people under their rule But the possibility of either America 
or F ranee invading and conquering India may be safely laid aside as beyond the 
pale of the practical The maritime power of Franco is neither m the ascendent at 
the present moments or likely to augment appreciably m thenear future And as 
for America, she has only just begun to put on the naval armour, and the power 
that she may acquire m a reasonable time will probably all be needed for her awn 
defensive purposes The Monroe Doctrine has the character more of a symptom df 
the consciousness that America is liable to foreign interference and invasion than 
•of an empty proposition is the philosophy of the territorial or national integrity 
Moreover, Amcricaha3 ample elbow-room for expansion in her own territory; and by 
way of development of her own resources, and m the maintenance of the lead in 
peaceful commerce which she has, m certain resp^ts, already secured she has 
enough and more to do to keep her busy for generations to come 

!& Tbcronly other ambitious nations that wo can think of in this respect are 
Germany, Russia, Japan or China But the were mention of these names is enough 
to convince any well-read Indian that under any of these, India cannot possibly hope 
to get that national liberty or attain that national greatness which she may hope to 
have under the British rule England may be slower in these matters than America, 
or less impulsive than France But we may be confident that, judging by the present 
fetgnS England is not going to turn her face back from the goal which she has laid 
before her eyes — the goal of making India a self governing nation under the rgis 
of British rule, and a partner on an equal footing with the Colonies m the 
great British Empire It is impossible to think of a reaction m this matter , 
and the tide of selt-governmcnt is bound to flow on, though individual waves 
m»y*scem to recede after reaching the shore or even break down before reach- 
ing it It is difficult to say what destiny may have actually in store either 
for England or India, but assuming that England is not wiped off from tbe surface 
of the globe by a physical cataclysm, or that India is not conquered by some other 
poworful nation after defeating England, we can sea no other picture than that of 
India being a living nation, great as she was great before, and an equal partner m 
the Empire For these reasons Indians can have no other wish to entertain, or no 
other prayor to offer to tho Almighty, than that tbe connection between England and 
India should never cease, and that under British rule itself India should, for all 
practical purposes, get national independents 

17 We have seen so far bow the severance of tho connection between England 
and India is almost unthinkable from tho point of view of India herself England 
is indispensable to India but is not India equally indispensable to England! Can 
Englishmen sflrcnelj contemplate a state of things in which India has been dismem- 
bered from the Empire ? Or, to put it tn another way, can the British Empire itself 
bo said to ba an Empire without India, or can it even endure aa an Empire, for tho 
matter of that, without India ? If India is proudly characterised as tho brightest 
jewel in the British Crown, how will that c raw n look when that jewel has been 
knocked off from it f Also, will the material prosperity of England remain 
what it is if she has been deprived of iho advantages of commerce with India 
and tho strength of tho resources derived from India? And first, with regard to these 
material considerations wo havo to point out that, even apart from the wealth 
which England has already exploited from* India, her present commerce with 
India is in itself a highly valuable British asset In this rcspcctit may be claimed 
that India is nearly twico as valuablo to England as any of her two great 
colonies put together The following, figures, quoted from the S'cu'w'icoi Abstract, of 
Imports and Exports to and from the United Kingdom for the year 1912 (a typical 
year before tho war) will prove the troth of this observation 
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18 We are aware that England could conceivably carry on her commerce with 
India even if she were dismembered from the Empire But it is almost a self- 
evident truth that England s commerce with India must necessarily be far greater 
when she is within the Empire'than if she be out of it Of course the maxim that 
‘trade follows the flag must be taken to be true only in a limited sense, for there can 
be trade and commercial intercourse between independent nations who can not 
.tolerate the appearance of each other’s flag in their own country But the maxim 
is certainly true in this special sense that the flag has an infinitely greater power 
of attraction for trade than anything else, for the obvious reason that the flag- 
carries with it § tacit assurance of protection for trade There are also other 
considerations m this matter Trade and commerce between independent nations 
are limited by* the action and Reaction of rivalry or jealousy between them, and 
readers of the history of tariff -wars that have been waged in the world hitherto 
need not be told that trade and commerce often meet with dead walls, which they 
cannot either pull down or climb over, -yid thus receive a definite setback Simi- 
larly also it hasbeeu proved by experience that between friendly nations, and much 
more so between members of the same nation or empire, tariff schedules may be so 
framed as to afford preference to selected constituents and thus give an artificial 
stimulus or encouragement to the mutual trade and commerco between themselves- 
Protection and preference in some form or other have had, after all, a longer Ufe- 
history than free trade in the economic chronicles of the world and though it is 
often a difficult problem to completely reconcile the somewhat conflicting interests 
between different members of the same nation or empire, still the community of 
their political interests never fails to suggest a practical solution If sacrifices 
have to be made for bringing about this leconciliation, they have, at least the con- 
solation that the sacrifices are made willingly and consciously for the well being of , 
the state as a whole But the point is perhaps so obvious that we need ifc>t elabo- 
rate it any more 

19 Adverting to the special case of the trade relations between India and 
England, one finds from a reference to the import and export tables- 
that England draws its supply of food drink and tobacco from India more 
than from Canada, and that the British Indian supply in this respect is at least 
equal to the supply afforded by Australia and New Zealand together But the impor- 
tance of India stands out very clearly when we advert to the supply of raw mate- 
rials and articles partly manufactured In 1912 while this supply from India was 
valued at £ 13 millions that from Canada came to only £ 4 millions and that 
from Australia and New Zealand came to £ 7 and 6 millions respectively So that 
here again we find that India singly is equal to two of the great British Colonies 
Then again we know that England has irrevocably assumed the character of a 
manufacturing country and that her textile and other industries are the soul other 
industrial prosperity , and for this reason she has largely to depend for raw materials 
required by these industries upon India To take only one example, India supplies 
to England the largest quantity of raw cotton (excepting of course USA and 
Egypt which are however foreign countries) The second in rank among the 
British possessions supplying raw cotton, is British East Africa but its supply 
comes to less than 25 per cent of the supply fiom British India But raw cotton is not 
the only valuable raw material supplied by India For India s fibres oils and seeds, 
indigo are all playing a daily increasing part in the export trade of India England 
also has to depend upon India to a large extent for wheat and tea coffee, 
cinchona and such other valuable agricultural products 

20 Nor is india less important to England as a market for English manufac- 
tures and other merchandise In the year 1913, India imported from England mer- 
chandise valued at Its 1,175 millions which nearly equals the value of all 
the merchandise put together which she imported from all other countries She 
imported n ercliandise valued at only 126 millions of rupees from Germany which 
comes second m rank Then follow Java with 107, United States 47, Japan 47, 
Austria 48, Belgium 42-all millions of rup^es-and so on The growth of imports 
from England into India has been great indeed during the last few years And yet 
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this growth is by no means yet finished At present the Indian population is 
England s customer to the extent of about 4 rupees per h ad per year But with 
the growth of the prosperity of the Indian people their buying capacity is bound to- 
grow, and so also the demand for England s manufactures and merchandise 

21 But when we adt ert to the fact that the Eastern policy of England is an 
integral part of her world policy, and that India occupies a highly strategical position 
in tho East then only wo see that the value of India to England from this point of 
view easily dwarfs any importance she may base from the point ol view of trade and 
commerce Sir Charles Dilke has observed m bis Problems of Greater Britain that 
there are dreamers m England who appear to think that Englishmen should leave 
India to itself and that they would be content to face the loss of trade Jhat may J be 
caused to England by the possible adoption of a protectionist policy in Fngland 
To them he replies by saying that Besides trade therms the interest upon capital 
and India remits so much money for various purposes to England that in this sense 
too a peaceful and friendly India seems almost necessary for our existence 
Further by way of illustrating what he calls the higher evils resulting from tho loss 
of India ko says I would bid them reflect upon tho hopeless insularity that would 
overtake the British people if deprived of tho romantic interest that the possession 
of India lends to our national life There can be no two opinions among reasonable 
men as to the necessities of every kind that force us to link our fate loour continu- 
cd domumtion.throughout India A more eloquent exponent in this matter is 
Lord Curzon In Ins book The Problems of the Far East Lord Curzon ( then Mr 
Curzon)says Within tho bordors of India may be studied every one of tbe°pro 
blems with which the East of Asia challenges our concern But her central and 
conftnandmg position is nowhere better than in tho political influence which she 
'exorcises over the destinies of her neighbours near and far and the extent to which 
their fortunes revolve upon an Indian axis The independence of Afganistan the 
continued national existence of Persia the maintenance of Turkish rule at Bagdad 
are, ono and all dependent upon Calcutta Nay the radiating circle of her influence 
overlaps the adjoining continents and affects alike tho fate of tho Bosphorus and 
the destinies of Egypt Nor is the effect lc«=s remarkable if examined upon tho 
eastern side It is from the jealousy of India and to impair tho position which 
India gives to Great Britain in the Far East that France has ogam embarked upon 
an Vsiatic career It is advancing from tho South East with steps that faithfully 
correspond with those of Russia upon the North West Heritage of the Indian 
Empire has within the last 10 j ears made us tbo land neighbours of China and has 
multiplied three fold the area of our diplomacy at Pekin Even the futures of remoto 
Korea are in a manner bound up with tho politics of Hindustan seeing that it is by 
tho same foe that m the last resort both are threatened and that tho tactics which 
aim at tbo appropriation of tho smaller unit have as their ulterior object tho dotn 
mont of the greater Such and so supreme is tho position enjoyed m tho Asian con 
tinent by tho Empire of the Kaiser I Hind. Towards her or into her orbit a ccn 
tripetal force which none appear able to resist draws every wandering stir Juntos 
it may bobaid that tho Eastern question in Europe turns upon tho dismemberment 
of Turkey so the Eastern question m Asia turns upon tho continued solidarity of 
Hindustan 
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retained that unique und J P f om peop i e , by the univeraal wealth of 

by the industry and force of clj f rament , and by the colonising genms of 

these islands, by the stabl1 * y , j.-^f hopes to arrive at a more modest edition of 
our sons By similar m p ha Eng | lsb , her people are stubborn fighters and 

the same re.ult 'n thoeast 11^ 8 be enemy trom attempting a 

- tho “ teroa,,o ” al POI,t, “ ° f th ° 

future” • ..-.wWhii+f’Vnna would be the foremost rival and enemy 

23 It was formerly ytowever, since discovered, between the 

of England in the Far East. d cbma , place m this respect has been 

progress made by China and *“>»“• whan L , wrel , h „ booh in 1896, seemed to 
definitely talon by Japan L ” nt besrer ot lbe yellow flag, which she had 

doubt that Japan «"■«*•£ m lba P mpe nd.ng eampa.gn against the white ensign 
torn from the hands Japan would, as, he admitted play the role of Eng- 

in the Asiatic tropics * P a nd om ens are changing The Anglo Japa- 
land in the far east But 'ndicat ^ [hat An gl 0 Japanese hostilities 

nose alliance was a great ^ J By ^ Japan successfully eliminated 

might not be a great But lf j apan finds tomorrow l e after the 

Russia and Germany b „ national interests would be better served 

expiry of the present alli» . h horislitnotto hpmp „ herself b y renewing 
by not continuing it. she Indl . „„t,ng in this year s Febmary number 

that alliance A 1 1 tha Japanese peopleto day regard Great Britain 

of thc Modern ‘ . Hund „ds ot articles are said to have been published in 

a, their first mol “ " ' ^ wa r. by responsible persons expressing the opinion 

Japan, even during tb ^ '^^^ouldnotbecont.nucdaflor its expiry Andeome 
that thc Anglo-Japa demand its abrogation even during this war Many 

of them have gone so Japanese alliance is now more suited to their interest 

Japanese think, that a Japan eliminated Russia from China with 

for the obvious ^ason perhaps, that as Jap^ ^ frQm chma 

tho help of Englan , so Already does Russia soem to havo forgotten 

with tho aid of Russia in h A 5^ ^ Qn hcr part> ha8 been making 

her humiliation at Jap 8 tead to Russia in her present struggle and liberally 
amends by standing in g , It 1S use i efi s to speculate whether Rus 

supplying her Wlt , b ^ b p ^rer us to be able te Tel. up , be .breads of her aggress, v. 
« ia will aea ‘” *° Z a b ut lf sh0 does, it seems to bo granted by those who should 
pehey towards Ind^r^h^ ^ ^ RuS8m tban Eng , and in that enterprise 
Vnow tha P Thtg Japanese fn-nd 0 f India further suggests even more 

h N nomnes * Tho other day, ' he says, “we heard from Prof Munsterberg 
tarribU h»PP®»»“S ar {s over> thero wll l be a German Russsian-Japaneso- 

of Harvard that after about But it is absolutely desir 

"*• * eombinatlon of Japan 
able for the f c0 ^“ ”„ h b „ a d,„ucta Austna and Turley on the one hand, and, 

R c“4, “ro Sri iTh he, all... Italy And France and probably TJ S A on the 
In this' case would India be safe ! Impe.l.l Interests demand that the 
« tb * r , 1 VjL and thc British Indian Government should wake up to the necessity 
^ tLmugb go^g piepaiednes, for .he fulure, so that .he people of India may not 
of » thorough got SP P Ahli t 1 , U)olat „, If ever it be loo late to carry out a 
have to repe ‘ T b tak | n8 lb . Indian people into equal confidence, ae It ha. 

programme o Canada Australia, and South Africa, then the fate of the 

d °“‘u would be disastrous vlx a changing of the vole, and the fate of the 
“rnriUsh Eapife may be its disintegration." 

! ... connection, the following summary .oppearingintho September 

of the ro.iew of Ren.er.of anailtele on ‘Japan and Germany' Inth. August 
number of the ro n 1 0 . w J d , , tit be found Interesting "Dr Ostwald 

inaintiJne'ihalJe pan, notwithstanding hex nllinnc. with England, is politically 
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p.vot can not stand the co dlsconte nt in India If contented and self 

the prevalence of f deep P > 0 smlrcls ot lnfinlte strength to England 

governing, India, on the other h ^ b? &r chBtles Dl!& m hie P.Mems of 
military or otherwise b „ teI organisation ot internal defence, would 

«l‘ u ' CT Kr ‘ ,m ./.p centre ot defence from which our garrisons in half the 

•become the eastern centr „ hlcb rather than upon home arsenals, 

world would be raised, an J> logtcol tem 0 f Imperial 

they would depend for and t L ar.enals of the British 

defence, India -would ^t.m Woolwich is an Imperial need - 

Easi, and the creation ““^““^..n facts about the strength of the 

In an earlier chopte ' could lead into the field The martial spirit 

armies which certain sanl< . e can „„dently be preserved in India, for, after 

and the tradition , kiflgs there is evidence to believe, could again 

the lapse of about 1500 *«*»”*'■£ is supposed to have been present 

lead s.mtlarly large *m«*t°*»**™ ^ baltl , o[ Ealchur , m th e year 1521 
at thc Hindu c , a 7 th d a U t r, ? h S 0 v ljyO na g ar army consisted of 703,000 foot, 32.G00 
A D , has recorded *7* "* e bes j des camp followers, merchants etc We share 
horst, and 5)1 elephants, accepting this as a correct figure , but What 

Mr Robert Sewell- "°' cd J Honlz m this connection can be cgsily accepted 
Mr Sewell reinarls in crltm g ^ becn th , m India ’ Testimony IS 
v,z that ‘ large armies seem Viiayanagar lings could always command 

almost insistent m indicating (J , Bccra „, „ find from a translation of a 

enormous forces In Scot the Mogul goyornment under AuAn- 

journal kept by ® hnms of Vijayanagar kept an army of 30,000 hors, and • 

zeb in 16 r 0 that the H whQ wftS m India about a century earlier* than tho 

n million of infantry ’ h rccordcd that the Vijayanagar army consisted 

military event referred to above, na^^ Razak> writing in 1442, puts tho 

of a million of men and P elephants Writing in 1462, one Nikitin states 

number at 11 lakhs of m . olhcr band, belonging to the Gulberga king 

that tho Mahomcdan »«**• _ omounte d to 900 000 foot 119 000 horse, and 575 

marching to attack • find Lord Egerton of Tat ton stating in his Hand 

elephants Going far Hindu confederated states mustered for tho 

'f thill”". ,■ 1® D omounted, 

ccfenco of northern in ° estimate to 3,00 000 horse, 3,000 elephants and 
according to the mos m° 9 Mo( , u t embassy in said to have been received 

a great number of in an r - ond wae l cd past lines of infantry numbering 

AccorJing to Fenstv Mahomed Taglakh had 
a, many as -00 ^ en {or thc con( , ues t of Persia Shahbuddm has declar- 

raised an army o J • h ad in all an army of 900 000 horse Fena Do Souza 

cd that Mahomed S century estimated that tho forces of Bahadur, king of 

writing m the seven ^ horse, 4 la 000 foot and COO elephants Tho figures m 
Cambay in 1 j ' voro 0 f course lo subjected to a reasonable discount But 
tho above cstima es .Ruction it could not be unreasonable to suppose that large 
“had been the order of tho da> m India throughout, whether the kings con- 
coftted were Hindus or Mahomcdans . 


icu were ih» u «* *• 

„ ony rco.cn to suppo.o thot oven ot tho prc.cnt dny, enormous 

" S m bo raised in Indio, if there wo. need Tor them, ond If there wo. 
or met cou encouragement liho thot which, in tho old day., mode thc IndiVIt 

"■’’" "nl.irr.Ul. .elides In hi. booh A „ o ool Ear, pc Meredith 
.oil every course of pessimistic remarks to .peculating os lo whether 

IrCiond would return Indto or not. ho, observed o, fellow. - 

•Tho fiel ting people* of India, whoso males are as big as ourselves, as brave 
b 1 mo ro regardless of death than oursclvts, number at least a hun- 
outM! ^Jionj’cqusl to Gibbon** calculation of the population of the 

dred an J* are 400000 trained brown sulidcr* in nativo service and at 

loVt* 1 millions of nen who think their proper profession is arms, who would Hvo 
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T >y arms if they could, and of whom we m England never hear a word If the 
Prussian conscription were applied in India, we should, without counting resenes 
or landwehr or any force not summoned m times cjf peace, have 2 and a half 
millions of soliders actually m barracks, with 8,00 000 recruits coming up every 
year — a force with which not only Asia but the world might be subdued ” 

That the Indian soldiers should lend themselves to the ambition of a foreign 
usurper for a world conquest and the deprivation cf the liberties of other nations, is 
an uncomfortable thought But the fact remains that what Meredith Townsend says 
about the military capacity of the Indian nation, is perfectly true If Prance, which 
has apopulation somewhat less than that of Bengal, can raise over 3 million 1 * of 
soliders, if Italy, which has a population almost equal to that of BehErt and Orissa, 
can raise over 3 millions of sohdera , if tjhe united kingdom which has a population 
less than that of the United Provinces can raise an afmy of 4 millions, if Russia with 
a population equal to that df the Indian people speaking only the three Indian langu- 
ages viz Hindi, Bengale and the Punjabi, or m other words the people inhabiting only 
the northern India, can raise an army of 5 millions and be regarded as the military 
terror of the world, surely India can supply, under proper conditions, an army of 
10 millions, even assuming, that whereas 10 per cent of the population in European 
countries can be mobilised forbearing arms, only 3 per cent are called upon to do 
that duty in India With an army of 10 million people either on the field or m 
reserve, England can defy not only any single nation but even a strong combination 
of the nations of the world, m any military venture. With such an army in the 
background, England can confidently rely upon a peaceful preservation of her 
Asiatic Empire and may cheerfully face any eventualities in Europe The only 
condition, of course of all this coming true is that the Indian people must be made 
to feel and realise that the Bnti«h Empire belongs as much to them as they now 
belong to the Empire, and that m shedding their blood for England they are really 
serving their own national cause 

29 The grant of self government to India will decidedly benefit England herself 
even more than India by putting a stop to the double life which England has 
been living as a champion of liberty in Europe and notorfly not a champion but the 
most cynical practicer of despotism m Asia The best among the British Liberals have 
never been able to conceal the shame they felt,when at the beginning of the present 
war, England began to elect magical platitudes of the national liberty of peoples 
from her mouth which was stuffed with the ruins of popular liberties m India 
Was it not a feat of hypocrisy, they must have said to themselves, that England 
should wax so eloquent and righteously indignant over the temporary subjuga 
tion of Belgium by Germany when she herself has kept under her heel a country 
whose area is 164 times andwhose population is 40 times, as much as that of Belgium 9 
Why should the liberties of Belgium be regarded as more sacred than those of gium 
India? The glaring contradiction between the growth of democracy in England and 
the deliberate maintenance of despotism m India was always regarded by the 
attentive student of the British political constitution as a standing menace to 
domestic freedom 4 The Assyrian conqueror Mr Herbert Spencer has said, ‘ who is 
depicted in the bass reliefs as leading his captive by a chord is bound with that 
chord himself He forfeits his freedom as long as he retains his power Is not 
England going to liberate heTself by liberating India 1 

30 England must remember that the day of the impudent and optimistic Im- 
perialist was a short lived day The well known, creed of the Imperialist was 
41 , The Englishman was the born ruler of the world He might hold out a band of 
friendship to the German and the American whom he recognised as his kindred 
and who lived within th® law The rest of the world was peopled by dying nations 
whose manifest destiny was to be ‘ administered by the coming races and exploited 
by their commercial syndicates " But as pointed out by Prof Hobhouse in his book 
on Liberalism, “this mood of optimism did not survive the South African War It 
received its death blow at Colenso and Magersfontein, and, within a few years, fear 
had definitely taken the place of ambition as the main spring of the movement to 
national and imperial consolidation The Tariff reform movement was largely 
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inspired by a sense of insecurity ia oar commercial position The half patronising- 
friendship for Germany rapidly gave way first to commercial jealousy and then to- 
unconcealed alarm for our national safety All the powers of society were bent on 
lavish naval expenditure and on imposing the idea of compulsory service upon a 
reluctant people The disciplined nation was needed no longer to dominate the 
^Orld but to maintain its own territory " Professor Hobhouse’s book was written 
before the year 1914, and the lesson of his remarks has been only grievously ac- 
centuated by the present war, which may be taken to have given a quietus t6 the 
dr ea m of dominating British Imperialism There are certain military successes 
which are moral defeats , and though England may possibly win the war she will 
take years to* recover, if she may at all completely recover, from the nervous tremor 
w hich has set m as the result df the first stunning impact with the mailed fist of 
Germany Every victory thaf England won with the aid of Indian or colonial troops 
hiiabeen a Colenso in disguise, it has revealed to England how helpless she would be 
without the aid of others Conciliation and not domination must therefore be the 
essence of England s colonial policy in future She can no longer afford to spurn the 
military assistance and co operation of sincere friends, simply because there is just 
a little more pigment m their blood than in their own The false pride of race has 
Hen already humbled, why should not England then at least make a virtue of the 
necessity, which is now unavoidable, of giving a great and a helpful people *like 
those in India, rights of self government, when England knows that from their 
eite^sising those rights no harm will result to the larger valid interests of the 
Empire? 

31 No doubt a few pampered gluttons who have fed fat on India’s civio blood, 
and India a wealth might magnify the prospect of the immediate loss to themselves 
Thus it is alleged that if India were given seif government the interest of British-* 
capitalists would be endangered Nothing can 6e more untrue And the allegation 
was most effectively refuted at a recent public meeting held m Bombay where 
Mr S R Bomanji, himself an India merchant, remarked as follows — 

‘Coming to the question of English capital invested in India, It was, according 
to Sir George Paish, £ 365 millions Against this sum thero was the £ 40 millions 
currency reserve and £ 30 millions gold standard reserve there were also about 
£ 30 millions invested by Indians during the last three years in Treasury Bills, ex- 
chequer bonds etc., altogether adout £100 millions This left a balance of £265 
trillions England had invested £3,200 millions all over the world , even in Chili 
Paraguay, Uruguay and such other countries they had invested £ 620 millions where 
nobody could say the administration was British Had they got any guarantees 
there ? Coming to the great steamship companies of P and O and the British India 
the first could not bo be absolutely called an organisation working in India, and the 
latter had made all its colossal pile in the coasting trade, although lately they had 
vessels running to China and other countries The British India Company was 
started with a capital of six hundred thousand pounds and to day their fleet was 
Worth, at the currentpnee, about £20 millions which together with their investments 
inado about £ 25 to 30 millions That was the value of their investment to day All 
the money they had made was out of Indians and he would ask them whether they 
liad a h gher paid Indian officer than Itj 70 per month —the head serang He wanted 
to ask the Company whether they cculd not find a single Inaian during these 50 
<lr 60 years to whom to give tho post of a Covenanted servant ith regard to the 
Question of the Exchange Banks the National Banks shares were today worth 
three times their original value and they had not a single Indian who had been 
Appointed as a Covenanted officer during these so many years Jute mill shares 
Vere to day worth six tunes their original value " 

32 So long as the question of granting of self government to India is not solved 
to the satisfaction of the Indian people, there can be no abiding peace in this coun- 
try, using of course that word m the larger sense Agitation, and even violent poli- 
tical agitation such as was witnessed in India during tho last fow years, must un- 
happily be tho order of the day And even when there may be a temporary lull m 
agitation, under currents of restlessness will be working silently for a coming storm. 
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It is bootless to expect that the other thousand and one points of contact between 
Englishmen and Indians would come to the rescue in this matter No doubt the 
routine business of the country will, in the meanwhile, go on , the departments of 
administration will follow their clockwork system; the agriculturist will sow and 
reap , the mechanic will hammer away , the mills will keep up their whir , the 
railways and the steam ships will ply their lucrative trade, the European and 
Indian merchants will meet on the Exchange and m the market, shake hands, 
and transact profitable business , the good work of gn mg and receiving useful in- 
struction in Schools, Colleges and Universities will proceed without impediment, 
the man of research in the library as well as the laboratory will disoover new truths 
aud forge new bonds of n. lowledgc and mutu3lhterary sympathy , and, the functions 
in Government Houses and the exchange of amenities among Englishmen and 
Indians, as private friends, will otherwise keep socialuntercourse between them m 
full swing But behind and beyond all this, the political struggle in all its heeness 
will remain unabated The Indians would n© doubt all along be conscious that they 
owe a debt of gratitude to Englishmen for what the latter have done for them in tbe 
past, and may be expected to do even m the future by way of education in civilisation 
and practical help in their own uplift But even gratitude cannot put a damper on 
national aspirations As the great Irish patriot had remarked ‘No man need be 
grataful at the expense of his honour , no woman need he grateful at the expense of 
her chastity , and no nation need he grateful at the expense of Us political liberty 
Tbe only correct angle of vision from which we can look at Englishmen in India is 
not that which shows us their non-political deeds and achievements here or any 
where else in the world, but only that which reveals to us their political attitude 
towards India A* the Hon Mr Gokhale has pithily remarked ‘Wrong in the one 
, thing rare, what mattered it to the Indians wbat Englishmen did or how thev con 
ducted themselves m other respects ? The question how to promote tbe most 
friendly feelings between the East and West in India resolves itself largelv into- 
how England may assist India s political ad\ ancement 

33 And we shall quote here in. extenso the sentiments of Mr Fielding Hall the 
author of the Pasting of Empire, as evidence coming from a stranger viewing the 
situation from the vantage ground of detachment “ You cannot hold India by 
force alone Without the acquiescence of Indians we could have done nothing This 
must be thoroughly realised, for it is an essential truth Anyone can. »ee it for 
himself Given any superiority you like to assume of Englishman over Indian, 
could a handful of English officials and seventy thousand or less British troops 
conquer and rule three hundred and fifty millions of people living in a climate 
suitable to them but deadly to us, against their will* It is impossible incredible, 
absurd * 

“There has been always a tacit and generally an active consent Now that 
consent is disappearing Why? And what is to be done * 

“The English government is more foreign than the Mogul domination Like 
the Mogul system it is a government from above It bangs, as if suspended from 
the Viceroy and Council It has no roots in the soil of India It is not indigenous 
in any way Its vitality is derived from England, transmitted through the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy The Government,of India has no existence apart fri>m 
England It is only ‘ Indian ' in asmuch as it governs India , not that it proceeds 
from India or is composed of Indians The truth by which it lives is that it js 
purely b nghsb The whole system of the Government of India down to the last 
dStail is alien, is exotic 

“ The Indian people accepted the English government because they wanted 
peace For two centuries or more they had been torn with wars, with insurrections, 
with internal anarchy, and with their consequences They —anted rest to plough, 
to sow, to reap to trade in peace We gave them that They wanted courto, 
criminal and civil, that were not corrupt We gave them 1 onest judges They 
wanted facilities for trade — roads, posts and such things which we provided They 
could, theref ire expand and use some of their energies But the field was a narrow- 
one Men are not bora to sow and reap and trade alone They have other 

31 
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emotions which seek for outlet, other energies which require a vent Man is 
gregarious and he is so made that he cannot fully develop himself except m larger 
and again larger communities To reach his full stature in any way he must develop 
mall ways He must feel himself part of ever greater organisms, the village first, 
the district and the nation, finally of humanity But in India all this is impossible 
Except the village there is no’bommunity that exists even in name, and the Govern 
t mCnt has injured, almost destroyed even that Thus an Indian has no means of 
growth He cannot be a citizen of anything at all Half his sympathies and 
abilities lie entirely fallow, therefore he cannot fully develop the other half A 
man is a complete organism, and if you keep half in inaction you affect the other 
half too A man is not a worse but a better merchant, or lawyer, or landowner, or 
soldier, because he is interested m his locality, his community, his nation It 
gives him wider views, makes a him more tolerant, more humane, more wise 
But in India there is no nation, no community at all, save very weakened com- 
munities. As far as the Indian is concerned no larger community exists ” 


It is the slowly growing consciousness of an energy that has no outlet, of 
a de6iro for advance in every direction, that causes the unrest In some ways the 
educated classes feel it most Everywere they see men of their <;lass cultivating 
patriotism, increasing that sense of being and working for others, of being valuable 
to the world at large, showing capacity for leading, ruling, thinking advancing in a 
thoqjand ways, while none of it is for them They want to express the genius of 
their races in wider forms than mere individuality, but they are not able to do so 
They want a national science and literature and law they cannot have it No 
individual as an individual can achieve anything Not till he feels he is a cell In a 
greater and more enduring life can he develop But this is not for India ” 

"It is a piece of advice often addressed to India when she expresses her desire 
for some share in her government that she should first reform herself socially and 
intellectually The status of women in zenanas and harems, infant marriage, the 
sad condition of widows, the degradation of caste polygamy, the fanaticism of 
religions are, she is told, to be mended before she can show herself fit for self- 
government in any form Only to a free people it is said, can self government be 
safely entrusted, and she is so wrapped up in prejudice and ignoranpe that she 18 
Unfit for any freedom ' Mend your divisions first , reform yours9lf and we will see 
what we can do * Such advice comes from ignorance alone 

34 Again as Mr J E S Cotton observes in his book on Colonies and ^ 
Dependencies — 

“Down to Lord Dalhousie’s time the received theory, even of the most en- 
lightened administrators, was — everything for the people, nothing by them The 
English standard of good government wa- held infallible and native opinion was 
assumed to be either non existent or perverse In this case it was the Mutiny that 
caused the awakening By tha* terrible shock the lesson was taught that a tace 
habituated to centuries of subjection still retains some national aspirations, which are 
dangerous if they do not find a peaceful vent ” 

* 35 It is a remarkable fact thaLtfae establishment by England of a Colonial 

Empiro in the West and the establishment of the Indian Empire m the East were 
begun nearly at the same time and that they hare wonderfully progressed on 
parallel lines in point of time But what a great contrast do the two Empires pre 
sent to even the most cursory observer of things! The first charter to the East 
India Company Seas given in 1600 A- D by Queen Elizabeth Only 28 years later 
King Charles I gave a similar charter to the Massachusets Company for trading 
with America We have already seen the vissicitudes of fortune through which 
the East India Comp'hny passed The Massachusets Company also passed through 
vissicitudes of another kind Its charter was replaced by another charter in 2691 
which was of a less commercial and more political character and which is said to 
have eventually influenced the Convention of American colonists in preparing the 
federal constitution of tho United States in 1787. As Sir Courtney Ilbert observes 
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"“The two chatters were thus to have different destinies , for while the charter of the 
Massachusets Company led to the foundation of an independent republic m the 
West, the charter of the East Tndia Company led to the foundation of a dependent 
Empire in the East 1 Already, about 135 years ago, the American colonists declar 
ed their complete independence of British Rule To-day the Indian people seek only 
to get a limited form of self government l e power within certain limits to legislate 
for themselves and to exercise a limited coutrol over those entrusted with the duty 
of carrying out laws and carrying on the administration generally But even this 
is being denied to them 

36 The Anglo Indian Civilian, now threatened with deprivation of pn,wer, 
is holding out threats m return, much m the same manner as the East India 
Company did when threatened with the, deprivation of their power and patronage 
To use the language of Mr Henry St Georgk Tucker, “ His egotism lies veiled 
under a very flimsy mock humility ’’ Deprive me of power, the Civilian says 
and the country will be ruined He alone is the repository of administrative know- 
ledge , he alone can be safely trusted with India, he alone has done every 
thing for India His intentions are the purest, his deeds the most benevolent, his 
reforming action the most rapid in the world He is so beloved by the poor ryot 
that Heaven alone knows what will be the consequence of abolishing his rule The 
'talking bird' and the 'golden water’ are in safe custody of a terrible wizard on the 
top of a perilous mountain, all those who attempt to reach them as in the story 
m the Arabian Night?, shall be turned into black stones 1 There are plenty of block- 
ing voices it is true , but a few have at last stuffed their ears with cotton and 
will succeed ' 

„ 37 Time presses and wq must now conclude this pamphlet, which is intended 

only as a general introduction to the Congress-League Scheme We shall, there- 
fore, very briefly summarise tbe whole situation and forge what is called ‘ the spear 
point of the argument ’ And m doing so we shall be as frank as possible 

India is grateful for what England has done for her so far But India believes 
mthe definition of gratitude as ‘a lively expectation of favours yet to come And she 
is determined that she will not herself take rest nor allow rest to England so long as 
she has not obtained her heart’s desire viz Self-Government within the British 
Empire and equal partnership with the self-governing Colonies in the British Common 
wealth Her aspiration has been definitely formulated and there can be now no 
going back from it India will not, and cannot, accept any half way house to her 
ambition , and if that ambition is not to be realised m full, she will rather prefer to 
be as she was in true oriental fashion ’ 

The East bowed before the blast 
In patient deep disdain , 

She let the legions thunder past 
Then plunged in thought again 

Why should India care who rules her if she is not to have under him a self- 
respectful status as a nation She refuses to regard her present position of a milch 
cow to the British empire as dignified She cannot appreciate the argument that she 
has got what she had not got before, viz internal peace and contact with a civilised 
nation like England There is no glory in being a bondsman though attached to the 
retinue of the most illustrious master in the world If India had internecine wars, 
she was living m an atmosphere which favoured the fullest growth 'of at least indivi- 
dual persons and communities The clash of arms is much better for mankind than 
emasculating peace Erring but responsible manhood is perferable to a life long, 
though secure, tutelage The rugged national life, the uneven social surface m 
pre British times, was certainly preferable to the dead level and the dull uniformity, 
established by the steam roller of British Rule, in which fir*t class eminence is 
impossible and aspiring tall poppies are always in danger of being cut down 
In pre British times there was ever room at the top for whomsoever that po^se^ed 
eminent Qualities A shepherd like Jlalharrao Holkar, who m his childhood spun 
wool and tended the flock in the field, could carve out, by his sword and states- 
jnanship, a principality worth a erore and a half by the time he reached the 
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*7he Cate for Indian Home Ride 

middle age ^i^Court^orDel^in^the^Mt^arter of UiTlSth lolrf. 

the English at Under the British 

■was the son of a mer p * . arisen a man who was deemed able or 

rf. 150 f“ Eo “n„o Cominissioner m Ctv.1 acn.cc or -a aacond 

distinguished f n0UB ^° ^ •® Shlva , l cou id not, as «as once observed by Babu 
Lieutenant in the army British rulers to rise above tho rank of a 

Gurendranath BanerjU be asked, done for tho agri- 

faubhedar-Major What has B . t ho corn ho h u3 sown? 

s:rir— 

meat as it enjoyed in pre-British days 

self-governing In ia . t u.L, t , ca l freedom of nations in tho world, small or 

^elVlndiaTs inclined to put point-blank the challenging question to England "Are 
great, India is incline P V free d 01 n to India just as >ou say you are 

you or are you not going Has or has not Ind.a any claims 

going to win It y war or theschemo bv which you are going 

upon you in hat respect 1 -If Dcspairing of a, constructive 

to restore politica r toncous j y emanating from vou, the best brains in 

tad'l?h“.“l»““nlr a. ">• M-an nation now 

demands that it should bo at onco put into operation as affording a wide enough work- 
able basis for a fair experiment of nation-making in this countrv, and embodying 
a minimum of political reforms, a minimum, that is to *ay of political power which - 
a ram in v unreservedly or unconditionally duo to her, a mini- 

“I * without destroying its desired efficacy 
mum wn c . lo to sac h an extent as to make them lo«e faith in 

Bril,* atateamansbip And England wonld bo judged br th. response which aha 
may give to this challenge 

Tho Congraa. League Scheme. reserving o» at doaa to .bo Government of Ind.a 
,h. lulleat ....... of control and udministotton to mod o It bo great impend depart 

lot, cannot Itaclf t a valued at more tbanc.gbt annas In tho wbolo rup.u of national 
aalf goverament ouch na^he British Colon, «s a. prevent actually onto, That scheme, 
therefore, do.s not admit ot any more oh.csa paring economy ” r ““ !™.“ * d 
btatu Secretary for India would cal.rely misunderstand his mission tothtaland.if ho 
thought that hi. presence was required onl> to arbitrate between a close Hated bureau- 
cracy and an artroragant cducatod class a. regard, a claim for decent, altsat.on of 
mer. admim strat.ro business Mr Montagu , a no looked to by Ind.a a. a shrewd 
umpire who knows how best to settle a small bargain between. wo pa ty dealers. H.a 
“ash Is not to apply tho differential calculus so skilfully a. to seem tabu giving to the 

Indian people something without really taking away nny.btng of value from the 

bureaucracy Ho would bo doing intu.tic. to himself if h. did not regard himself in a. 
responsible a position with regard to India n.LordDarham was with regard to Canada 
orbir Henry Campbell Bannerman with regard to South Africa. Hero were instances 
in Which political discontent was as deej/as it is now in India, And in which thogrant 
of full responsible government was rocogfiiscd as tho cni V real and abiding solution 
of tho problem of pacify log tho nation. There tho theory of instalments was regarded 
as simply out of the quc‘tion, and the samo must bo tho case with India ilso The 
minimum as embodied in tho Congress Leaguo Scheme is tho minimum that India 
must receive if she should begin to feel that she is really a partner *n tho Empire and 
not a monial drudge If sho should mo to tho required pitch of enthusiasm to 
tut forth ill her energy and resources for tho causo of tho Fmjiiro and share, 
in her own right, in* the glory of tho Empiro Tho minimum embodied In 
the Schen e is that portion of tho edifice of self government which can 
tn.t admit i tbfiirg done in parts. It Contains just that measure, and no more, 

« f the pvawcr of tho pur.e and of the contr 1 of administration, which it 
i ectssaty^to inspire India with respect for herself and love for tho Impiio If tho 
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bureaucracy does not possess imagination enough, to perceive, it is our business to 
teach it to them, that the mere establishment of a barren peace, and the mechanical 
consolidation of territorial acquisition*, can not entitle any rulers to the esteem, much 
less to the love, of a people who had a glorious political past and who legitimately 
aspire to a glorious political future With a liberated and a loving India England may 
overcome any dangers that threaten the British Empire But in a discontented and 
emasculated India England may find only a mill stone round her neck, heavy enough 
in its turn to drown her in the seething and surging waters of an international 
struggle , for, as was once observed by the late Sir Pheroisbah Mehta a policy 
of force and despotism can not fail to bring on jts attending Nemesis Eng- 
land s experience of discontented Ireland has not been pleasant enough , andjndia, 
if not conciliated by the grant of self government, is sure to prove adotherlrcland. A 
saner politician than Dr Rash Behan Ghose cannot be imagined audyethe couldnot 
help say mg in the course of his speech as Chairman of the Reception Committee of 
the22nd I N Congress held at Calcutta * The pinch beck Imperialism in England is 
made up of barbarous ambitious, passions and sentiments wholly alien to the culture 
and civilisation of the 20th century To those brummagem imperialists I would 
say Do not misread the signs of the times Do not be deluded by theories of racial 
inferiority The choice lies before you between a contented people, proud to be the 
citizens of the greatest empire the world has ever seen and another Ireland in 
the East, or — I am uttering no idle threat I am not speaking at random, for I knew 
something of the present temper of the rising generation in Bengal — perhaps another 
Russia " A situation like this can be adequately dealt with only by the ayropa 
thotic imagination of a generous statesman, who can think m large dimensions, and 
not by the subtlety of a pettifogging politician whose skill lies only in investigat- 
ing mathematical or evolutionary minima in political concessions May wo not 
hope that Mr Montagu will rise to the occassion and transform India from a 
dangerously discontented dependent into a cordial co operator and a faithful friend 
of the British Empire ? 
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A SCHEME* OP REFORMS 

. PASSED Br 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

On December gith , 1916 ' 

AND BY 

THE ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 

On December 31st, 1916 
CONGRESS RESOLUTION XII 

(а) That having regard to the fact that the great communities of India are 
the inheritors of ancient civilisations and huve shown great capacity for govern* 
ment and administration, and to the progress in education and public spirit made by 
them during a century of British Rule, and further having regard to the fact that the 
present system of Government does not satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the 
people and has become unsuited to the existing conditions and requirements, this 
Congress is of opinion that the time has come when Hib Majesty the King-Emperor 
should be pleased to issue a proclamation announcing that it is the aim and intention 
of British policy to confer self government on India at an early date 

(б) That this Congress demands that a definite step should be taken towards 
self government by granting the reforms contained in the scheme prepared by the 
AtLlndia Congress Committee in concert with the Reform Committee appointed 

J>/the All India Muslim League ( detailed below) 

(c) .That in the re-construction of the Empire India shall be lifted from 
the position of a Dependency to that of an equal partner in the Empire with the 
self governing Dominions 

RESOLUTION XIII. 

That this Congress urges the Congress Committees, Home Rule Leagues and 
other Associations which have as their object the attainment of Self Government 
withm the Empire, to carry on through the year an educative propaganda on law- 
abiding and constitutional lines in support of the reforms put forward by the Indian 
National Congress and the Muslim League 


Reform Scheme. 

I— Provincial Legislative Councils. 

1 Provincial Legislative Councils shall consist of four fifths elected and of 
one fifth nominated members 

2 Their strength shall be not less than 125 members in the major provinces, 
and from 50 to 75 in the minor provinces 

3 The members of Councils should be elected directly by the people on as 
broad a franchise as possible 

4 Adequate provision should be made for the representation of important 
minorities by election, and the Muhammadans should be represented through 
special electorates on the Provincial Legislative Councils in the following propor- 
tions — 

Punjab— O ne half of the elected Indian Members. 

United Provinces— 30 p c. „ ,, 

Bengal— 40 pc. „ „ » 

Bihar— 25 p. c. « 

Central provinces— 15 p. c. „ » 

Madras— 15 p. c .. »• , 

Bomba y— Quo third %% « 

* This schcra* has been adopted by both the Horn# BO* Losses. now wortfox In India, M 
•mbodying nn irminclfc!* mSmtama ci political roforsna which mutt b« Immedlataly [ranted ya India la 
falL as a first Sistslatat ot mU immsist or Horn* Rol* which is declarod to bo the goal of British 
policy to this conary 
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Provided that no Muhammadan shall participate in any of the other elections 
to the Imperial or Provincial Legislative Councils, save and except those by 
electorates representing special interests, f 

Provided further that no Pill, nbr any clause thereof, nor a resolution 
introduced by anon official member affecting one or the other community, which 
question la to be determined by the members of that community in the Legislative 
Council concerned, shall be proceeded with, if three fourths of the members' of that 
'community In the particular Council, Imperial or Provincial, oppose the Bill or any 
clause thereof or the resolution 

5 The head of the Provincial Government should not be the President of 
the ^Legislative *Council but the Council should have the right of electing its 
President. * 

6 The right of asking 6hppleraentar^ questions should not be restricted to 
the member putting the onginhl question, but should bB allowed to be exercised by 
any other member, 

7 (a) Except customs post, tolegiaph, mint, salt, opium, railways, army nnd 
navy, and tributes from Indian States, fell other sources of revenue should be 
Provincial 

i {&) There should be no divided heads of revenue The Government of India 
should be provided with fixed contributions from the Provincial Governments, 
such fixed contributions being liable to revision when extraordinary and unforeseen 
contingencies rondor such revision necessary , 

t (c) The Provincial Council should have full authority to deal with all 
mattors affecting the internal administration of the Province, including the power 
to raise loans to impose and altor taxation and to vote on the Budget All items 
of expenditure, and all proposals concerning ways and means for raising Vjip 
necessary revenue should bo embodied in Bills and submitted to the Provmoiaf* 
Council for adoption * 

{</) Resolutions on all matters within the purview of the Provincial 
Government should bo allowed for discussion in accordance with rules made in 
that behalf by the Council itself 

(<?) A resolution passed by the Provincial Legislative Councial shall be 
binding on the Executive Government, unless vetoed by the Governor in Council, 
provided, bowovor that if the resolution is again passed by the Council after an 
intorval of not less than ono year it must be given cffoct to 

(/) A mo* ion for adjournment may bo brought forward for the discussion 
ofadefmito matter of urgent publio importance, if supported by not less than 
one eighth of tho membors present. 

8 A special meeting of tho Provincial Council may be summoned on a 
requisition by not less than ono eighth of tho members 

9 A Bill other than a Money Bill, may bo introduced in Council in accord- 
ance with rules made in that behalf by tho Council Itself, and the consent of the 
Government should not bo required therefor 

10 All Bills passod by Provincial Legislatures shall havo to receive the 
assent of tho Governor before they bocome law, but may he vetoed by the 
Governor Goneral 

. 11 The term of offico of the members shall be five years 

II— PromncJal Oovervmevts 


1 Tho 1 c il «f evory Provincial Government shall bo a Governor who shall 
not ordlnan y bolong to tho Indian Civil Servico or any of tho permanent services 

2 Thoro*haltb( In every Province an Executive Council which, with tho 
Governor shall co istit ito tho Executive Government of tho Province 

3 Members of the In Jian Civil Service shall not ordinarily bo appointed 
to the Executive Councils. 

4 Ire* ihti one half of the members of the Executive Council 
shall consist o f In 1 ans t j be elected by tho elected members of the Provincial 
Legislative C<n ell 

5 The terra cf office of the members shall be five years 



